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The A R GUM E NT. 


The Acts of Diomed. 


D [OMED, ed by Pallas, performs wonders in 
this day's battle. Pandarus wounds him with an arrow, 
but the Goddeſs cures him, enables him to diſcern Gods 
From mortals, and prohibits him from contending with 
any of the former, excepling Venus. Aineas joins Pan- 
darus fo oppoſe um;; Pandarus 7s Killed, and Æneas in 
great danger but for the aſfi/tance of Venus; who, as /he 
is removing her ſon from the fight, is wounded on the 
hand by Diomed. Apollo /econds her in his reſcue, 
and at length carries off Aneas to Troy, where he :s 
healed in the temple of Pergamus. Mars rallies the Tro- 
Jans, and aſi/ts Hector to make a tand. In the mean 
time Æneas is reftored to the field, and they overthrow 
Several of the Greeks; among the ret Tlepolemus zs 


2 Hain by Sarpedon. Juno and Minerva deſcend to re/i/t 


Mars; the latter incites Diomed to go again that G; 
fe wounds him, and ſends him groaning to heaven. 

The fn battle continues through this: book. The ſcene 
is the ſame as in the former. 
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B UT Palla: now Tydide, ſoul inſpires, 

Fills with her force, and warms with ail her fires, 

Above the Greeks his deathleſs fame to raiſe, 

And crown her Hero with diſtinguiſh'd praiſe, 
5 f High 


V. 1. Fut Pallas naw, &c.] As in every juſt hiſtory 
picture there js one principal figure, to which all the reſt 
refer and are ſubſervient; ſo in each battle of the 
Tlial there is one principal perſon that may properly be 
called the Hero of that day or action. This conduct 
preſerves the unity of the piece, and keeps the imagi- 
nation from being diſtracted and confuſed with a wild 
number of independent figures, which have no ſubor- 
dination to each other. lo make this probable, Homer 
ſuppoſes theſe extraordinary meaſures of courage to be 
the immediate gift of the Gods; who beſtow them 
ſometimes upon one, ſometimes upon another, as they 
think fit to make them the inſtruments of their deſigns 
an opinion conformable to true theology, Whoever 
reflects upon this, will not blame our Author for repre- 
ſenting the ſame heroes brave at one time, and diſ- 
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High on his helm celeſtial lightnings play, 5 
His beamy ſhield emits a living ray; 
f Th' 


pirited at another; juſt as the Gods aſſiſt, or aban- 
don them, on different occations. 

V. 1. Tyd des } That we may enter into the ſpirit 
and beauty of this book, it will be proper to ſettle the 
true Cha, ater of Diomed, who is the hero of it. Achilles 
15 no lo ner retired, but Homer rai es his other Grecks 
to ſupply his abſence; like ftars that ſhive each in his 
due revolution, till the principal hero rifes again, and 
eclipics all others. As Diomced is the ficſt in this c ffice, 
tic tcems to have more of the character of Achills than 
«any beides. He has naturaliy an exceſs of boldneſs, 
and too much fury in his temper, forward and intrepid 
i;ke the other, and runnivg after Gods or men promil. 
cuouſly as they olfer themſelves. But what differences 
his character is, that he is ſoon reclaimed by advice, 
hears thoſe that are more experienced, and in a word, 
obeys Mine, va in all thiug. He is aſſiſted by the 
patroneſs of wiidom and arms, as he is eminent both 
ter prudence and valour. 1 hat which characterizes his 
pu ence, is a quick ſagacity and preſence of mind in 
ail emergencies, and an undiſturbed readineſs in the 
verw article of danger. And what is particular in his 
va!0u7, is agreeab'e to theſe qualities, his actions being 
@alvQy.performea with remarkable dexterity, activity. 
and 4;fna'ch. As the gentle and manggenble turn of 
his mind Jeems drawn with an oppoſition to the bo.{fter- 
ous temper of Achi//cs, fo his bodily exceliencies 
ſeem deſigned as in contraſt to thoſe of Hax, who 
appears with great ſtrength, but heavy and un- 
wieldy As he is forward to act in the field, fo is he 
ready ro ſpeak in the council: but 'tis obſervable that, 
his councils ſtill incline to war, ani are byifsd rather 
on the fide of bravery than caution. Thus he advifes 
ro reject the propoſals of the Trojans in the ſeventh 
book, and not to accept of Helen herſelf, though Paris 
ſhould offer her. In the ninth he oppoſes Agamemnon's 
propolition to return to Greece, in ſo ſtrong a manner, 
as to declare he will ſtay ana continue the ſiege him- 
ſelf, if the General thould d-part. And thus he hears 
without concern Achilles refuſal of a reconciliayon, 
and doubts uot to be able to carry on the war without 


LL him 
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Th' unweary'd blaze inceſſant ſtreams ſupplies, 
Like the red ſtar that fires th? autumnal ſkies, 
When 


him: As for his private character he appears a gallant 
lover of hoſpitality in his behaviour to G/aucus in the 
 fixth book; a lover of wiſdom in his aſſiſtance of Vor 
in the eighth, and his choice of CHs to accompany 
him in the tenth; upon the whole, an open fincere 
friend, and a generous enemy, 

The wonderful actions he performs in this battle, 
ſeem to be the etfect of a nobie reſentment at the te- 
proach he had received from Agamemnon in the ſore- 

ving book, to which theſe deeds are the anſwer. He 
— immediately the ſecond hero of E, ecce, and 
dreaded equally with Achilles by the Trojans. Ar 
the firſt fight of him his enemies make a queſtion whe- 
ther he is a man ora God? Anas and Fundaus go 
againſt him, whote approach terrifies SHEA, and the 
apprehenſion of ſo great a warrior mervellouſly exalts 
the intrepidity of Diomed. A neas liimfelf is not ſaved 
but by the interpoſing of a Deity: He purſues and 
wounds that Deity, and Aas again eſcapes only by 
the help of a ſtronger power, Apollo. He attempts 
Apollo too, retreats not til} the Gol threatens him in 
his own voice, and even then retreats but a few ſteps. 
When he ſees Hector and Mars himſelf in open arms 
againſt him, he had not retired though he was wounded, 
but in obedience to Miaer ua, and then retires with his 
face toward them. But as ſoon as ſhe permits him to 
engage with that God, he conquers and ſends him 
groaning to heaven What invention and what conduct 
appears in this whole epiſode? What boldneſs in raiſin 
a character to ſuch a pitch, and what judgment in raiſ- 
ing it by ſuch degrees? While the molt daring flights 
of poetry are employed to move our admiration, and at 
the ſame time the juſteſt and cloſeſt allegory, to recon- 
eile thoſe flights to moral truth and probability? It 
may be farther remarked, that the high degree to which 
Homer elevates this character, enters into the principal 
deſign of his whole poem ; which is to ſhew, that the 
greateſt perſonal qualities and forces are of no etfect, 
when union is wanting among the chief rulers, and that 
nothing can avail till they are reconciled ſo as dt in 


concert. 
A 4 V. 5. High 
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When freſh he rears his radiant orb to fight, 
And, bath'd in Ocean, ſhoots a keener light. 10 
Such 


V. 5. High on his helm celgſtial lightnings play.] This 
beautiful paſſage gave occaſion to Zzilus for an inſipid 
pom of raillery, who aſked how it happened that the 

ero eſcaped burning by theſe fires that continually 

broke f.om his armour? EMathius anſwers, that there 
are ſeveral examples in hifiory, of fires being ſeen to 
break forth from human bodies, as e of great- 
neſs and glory. Among the reſt, Pl/utarch, in the life 
of Alexander, deſcribes his helmet much in this man- 
ner. This is enough to warrant the fiction; and were 
there no ſuch example, the ſame author ſays very well, 
that the imagination of a poet is not to be confined to 
{tri&t phy ſical truths. But all objections may eaſily be 
removed, if we conſider it as done by Miner wa, who had 
cetermined this day to raiſe Diomed above all the he- 
roes, and c:uſed his apparition to render him formida- 
ble The power of a God makes it nct only allowable, 
but highly noble, and greatly imagined by Homer; as 
well as correſpondent to a miracle in holy ſcripture, 
where Moſes 1s deſcribed with a glory ſhining on his 
face at his deſcent from mount Sinai; a parallel which 

" Spondanus has taken notice of. | 

Vi, il was too ſenfible of the beauty of this paſſage 
rot to imitate it, and it muſt be owned he has ſurpaſſed 
his original. | 


Ardet aprx Ccapiti, eriſtiſque ac vertice lamma 

Funditur, & wafios unbo vomit aureus ig nes. 

Non ſecus ac liguidd /* quando nofte cometæ 

Sanguinet lugubre rubent : aut Sirius ardor, 

Ille tim mor baſque ferens mortalibus ægris, 

Naſcitur, & lævo contriſtat lumine cælum. | 
| ; An. x. v. 270. 


In Homer's compariſon there is no other . circumſtance 
alluded to but that of a remarkable brightneſs : Where- 
as Virgil's compariſon, beſides this, ſeems to forerel the 
immenſe ſlaughter his hero was to make, by comparing 
him firſt to a comet, which is vulgarly imagined a prog» 
noſtic, if not the real cauſe, of ſuch miſery to mankinc; 
and again to the dog-ſtar, which appearing with the 
| greatelt brightneſs in the latter end of ſummer, is ſup- 


poſed 
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Such glories Pallas on the chief beſtow'd, 

Such, from his arms, the fierce effulgence flow'd: 

Onward ſhe drives him, furious to engage, 

Where the fight burns, and where the thickeſt rage. 
The ſons of Dares firſt the combat ſought, 15 

A wealthy prieſt, but rich without a fault; 

In Yulcan's fane the father's days were led, 

The ſons to toils of glorious battle bred z 

Theſe ſingled from their troops the fight maintain, 

Theſe from their ſteeds, Tydides on the plain. 20- 

Fierce for renown the brother chiefs draw near, 

And firſt bold Phegeus caſts his ſounding ſpear, 

Which o'er the warrior's ſhoulder took its courſe, 


And ſpent in empty air its erring force. 
Not fo, T ydides, flew thy lance in vain, 25 
But pierc'd his breaſt, and ftretch'd him on the plain. 


Seiz'd with unuſual fear, Idæus fled, 


Left the rich chariot, and his brother dead; 
And 


oſed the occaſion of all the diſtempers of that ſickly 
eaſon. And methinks the objection of Macrobzus to 
this place is not juſt, who thinks the ſimile unfeaſonab] 
applied by Vigil to Aneas, becauſe he was yet on his 
ſhip, and had not begun the battle. One may anſwer, 
that this miraculous appearance could never be more 
proper than at the firſt fight of the hero, to ſtrike terror 
my the enemy, and to prognoſticate his approaching 
victory. _ — e 
V. 29. Idrus fled, Left the rich chariot.) It is finely 
faid by M. Dacier, that Homer appears . greater 
by the eriticiſms that have been paſſed upon him, than 


by the praiſes which have been given him. Zoilus had 

a cavil at this place; he thought it ridiculous in u 

to deſcend from his chariot to fly, which he might have 

done faſter by the help of his horſes. Thie things 

are ſaid in anſwer to this 1 Firſt, that Idæus, W 
5 t 
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And had not FYulcan lent celeſtial aid, 
He too had ſunk to death's eternal ſhade; 30 
But in a ſmoaky cloud the God of fire 
Preſerv'd the fon, in pity to the fire. 
The ſteeds and chariot, to the navy led, 
Encreas'd the ſpoils of gallant Diomed. 
Struck with amaze, and ſhame, the Trajan crew 35 
Or ſlain, or fled, the ſons of Dares view; 
When by the blood-ſtain'd hand Minerva preſt 
The God of battles, and this ſpeech addreſt. 

Stern pow'r of war! by whom the mighty fall, 
Who bathe in blood, and ſhake the lofty wall! 40 


Let 


the paſſion which Diomed had for horfes, might hope 
the pleaſure of ſeizing theſe would retard him from pur- 
ſuing him. ext, that Homer might deſign to repreſent 
in this action of Id@us the common effect of fear, which 
diſturbs the underftanding to ſuch a degree, as to make 
men abandon the ſureſt means to ſave themſelves, And 
then, that I4@us might have ſome advantage of Diomed 
in ſwiftneſs, which he had reaſon to confide in. But I 
fancy one may add another ſolution, which will bet- 
ter account for this piſſage. Homer's word is run, 
which I believe would be better tranflated non per/cwe- 
ravit, than non ſuſtinuit defendere fratrem inter fectum: 
and then the ſenſe will be clear, that Haus made an 
effort to ſave bis brother's body, which proving imprac- 
ticable, he was obliged to fly with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation. One may add, that his alighting from his cha- 
riot was not that he could run faſter on foot, but that he 
could ſooner eſcape by mixing with the croud of com- 
mon ſoldiers. There is a particular exactly of the ſame 
nature in the book of Judges, Ch. 4. v. 15. where S;/era- 
. to fly in the ſu me manner. 

. 40. Who bathe in blood ] It may ſeem ſomething 
unnatural, that Pallas, at a time when ſhe is eadeavour- 
ing to work upon Mars under the appearance of bene- 
volence and kindneſs, ſhould make uſe of terms which 
ſeem ſo full of bitter reproaches; but theſe will appear 
| very 
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Let the brave chiefs their glorious toils divide; 
And whoſe the conqueſt mighty Jove decide: 
While we from interdicted fields retire, 

Nor tempt the wrath of heaven's avenging Sire. 

Her words allay th' impetuous warrior's heat, 45 
The God of arms and martial Maid retreat ; 
Remov'd from fight, on Xanthus* flow'ry bounds 
They ſate, and liſten'd to the dying ſounds. 

Mean time the Greeks the Trojan race purſue, 
Aud ſome bold chieftain ev'ry leader flew : 50 

: Firſt 


very properly applied to this warlike Deity, For per- 
ſons of this martial character, who, ſcorning equity and 
reaſon, carry all things by force, are better pleaſed to 
be celebrated for their power than their virtue. Statues 
are raiſed to the conquerors, that is, the deſtroyers of 
nations, Who are complimented for excelling in the arts 
cf ruin. Demetrius the fon of Antigonus was celebrated 
by his flat erers with the title of Poliorcetes, a term equi- 
valent to one here made uſe of. 

V. 46. The God of arms and martial Maid retreat.] 
The retreat of Mars from the Trojans intimates that 
courage forſook them: It may be ſaid then, that Mz- 
nervas abſence from the Greeks will ſignify that wiſ- 
dom defe.ted them alſo. Ic is true ſhe does deſert them, 
bu: it is at a time when there was more occaſion for gal- 
Lint actions than for wiſe counſels. Eu/tathius. | 

V. 49. The Greeks the Trojan race purſue.] Homer 
always appears very zealous for the honour of Greece, 
which alone might be a proof of his being of that coun- 
try, againſt the opinion of thoſe who would have him of 
other nations. 

It is obſervable through the whole Iliad, that he en- 
_ deavours every Where to repreſent the Greeks as ſuperior 
to the Trojans in valour and the art of war. In the 
beginning of the third book he defcribes the Trojans 
ruſhing on to the battle in a barbarous and confuſed 
manner, with loud ſhouts and cries, while the Greeks ad- 
vance in the moſt profound filence and exact order. 
And in che latter part of the fourth book, where the 

two 
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Firſt Odius falls, and bites the bloody ſand, 

His death ennobled by Atrides* hand; 

As he to flight his wheeling car addreſt, 

The ſpeedy javelin drove from back to breaſt. 

In duſt the mighty Halizonian lay, | 55 
His arms reſound, the ſpirit wings its way. 


Thy Fate was next, O Pheſtus ! doom'd to feel | 
The great Idomeneus protended ſteel ; 


Whom Borus ſent (his ſon and only joy,) 

From fruitful Tarne to the fields of Troy. 60 
The Cretan javelin reach'd him from afar, 

And pierc'd his ſhoulder as he mounts his car; 


two armies march to the engagement, the Greeks are 
animated by Pallas, while Mars inſtigates the Trojans, 
the Poet attributing by this plain allegory to the former 
a well-conducted valour, to the latter raſh ſtrength aud 
brutal force: So that the abilities of each nation ate 
diſtivguiſhed by the characters of the Deities who aſſiſt 
them But in this place, as Euftathivs obſerves, the 
Poet being willing to ſhew how much the G7 eeks excelled 
their enemies, when they engaged only with their pro- 
per force, and when each fide. was alike deſtitute of di- 
vine aſſiſtance, takes occaſion to remove the Gods out of 
the battle, and then each Grecian chief gives ſignal in- 
ſtances of valour ſuperior to the Trojens. 

A modern Critic obſerves, that this conſtant ſuperi- 
ority of the Greeks in the art of war, valour, and num- 
der, is contradictory to the main deſign of the poem, 

which is to make the return of Achilles appear neceſ- 
ſary for the preſervation of the Greeks : but this con- 
tradition vaniſhes, when we reflect, that the affront 
given Achilles was the occafion of Fupiter's interpoſing 
in favour of the Trojans. Wherefore the anger of 
Achilles was not pernicious to the Greeks purely be- 
cauſe it kept him inactive, but becauſe it occaſioned 
For to afflict them in ſuch a manner, as made it ne- 
cefſary to appeaſe Achilles, in order to render Jupiter 
Propinous, 


Back 
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Back from the car he tumbles to the ground, 
And everlaſting ſhades his eyes ſurround. 

Then dy'd Scamandrius, expert in the chace, 65 
In woods and wilds to wound the ſavage race; 
Diana taught him all her ſylvan arts, 

To bend the bow, and aim unerring darts: 

But vainly here Diana's arts he tries, 

The fatal lance arreſts him as he flies; 70 

From Menelaus arm the weapon ſent, 

Thro' his broad back and heaving boſom went: 

Down finks the warrior with a thund'ring ſound, 

His brazen armour rings againſt the ground. 
Next artful Phereclus untimely fell ; 

Bold Merion ſent him to the realms of hell. 

Thy father's ſkill, O Phereclus, was thine, 

The graceful fabric and the fair deſign ; 


V. 63. Backfrom the car he tumbles.) It is in poetry as 
in painting, the poſtures and attitudes of each figure 
ought to be different : Homer takes care not to draw 
two perſons in the ſame poſture; one is tumbled from 
his chariot, another is flain as he aſcends it, a third as 
he endeavours to eſcape on foot, a conduct which is every 
where obſerved by the Poet. Euftathius, | 

V. 75. Next artful Phereclus.} This character of 
Pheyeclus is finely imagined, and preſents a noble moral 
in an uncommon manner. There ran a report, that the 
Trojans had formerly received an oracle, commandi 
them to follow huſbandry, and not apply themſelves to 
navigation. Homer from henee takes occaſion to feign, 
that the ſhipwright, who preſumed to build the fleet of 
Paris when he took his fatal voyage to Greece, was over- 
taken by the divine vengeance fo long after as in this 
battle. One may take notice too in this, as in many other 

laces, of the remarkable diſpoſition Homer ſhews to 
Mechanics ; he never omits an opportunity either of 


— a piece of workmanſhip, or of celebrating an 
artiſt, 


For | 


-—* * 4 
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For lov'd by Pallas, Pallas did impart - 

To him the ſhipwright's and the builder's art. 80 

Beneath his hand the fleet of Paris roſe, 

The fatal cauſe of all his country's woes; 

But he, the myitic will of heav'n unknown, 

Not ſaw his country's peril, nor his own. 

The hapleſs artiſt, while confus'd he fled, 85 

The ſpear of Merion mingled with the dead. 

Thro' his right hip with forceful fury caſt, 

Between the bladder and the bone it paſt :. 

Prone on his knees he fails with fruitleſs crics, 

And death in laſting ſlumber ſeals his eyes. 90 
From Meges' force the ſwift Pedæus fled, 

Antenor”s offspring from a foreign bed, 

Whoſe gen'rous ſpouſe, T heano, heav*nly fair, 

Nurs'd the young ſtranger with a mother's care. 


: How 
V. 93. Whoſe gen'rous ſpouſe, Theano.] Homer in this re- 


markable paſſage commend the fair Theano for breed- 
ing up a baſtard of her huſband's with the ſame tender- 


[neſs as her own children. This lady was a woman of 


the firſt quality, and (as it appears in the ſixth 1/4) the 
high Prieſteſs of Minerva: So that one cannot imagine 
the education of this child was impoſed upon her- by the 
authority or power of Antenor; Homer himſelf takes 
care to remove any ſuch derogatory notion, by particu- 


larizing the motive of this unuſual piece of humanity to 


have been to pleaſe her huſband, xapifopir movi H. 
Nor ought we to leſſen this commen.iation by thinking 
the wives of thoſe times in general were more complai- 


ſant than thoſe of our own. The ſtories of Phenix, 


Clytemneftra, Medea, and many others, are plain in- 
ſtances how highly the keeping of miſtreſſes was reſented 
by married ladies. But there was a difference between 
the Greeks and A/fatics as to their notions of marri- 


age: For it is certain the latter allowed plurality of 


wives; Priam had many lawful ones, aud ſome of 
| them 
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How vain thoſe cares! when Meges in the rear 95 

Full in his nape infix'd the fatal ſpear ; 

Swift thro? his crackling jaws the weapon glides, 

And the cold tongue and grinning teeth divides, 
Then dy'd Hyp/enor, gen'rous and divine, 

Sprung from the brave Dolopion's mighty line, 100 


Who 


them Princeſſes who brought great dowries. 7heano was 
an A/atic, and that is the moſt we can grant; for the 
ſon ſhe nurſed ſo carefully was apparently not by a wife, 
but by a mittreſs; and her paiſions were naturally the 
ſame with thoſe of the Greczan women. As to the de- 
- gree of regard then ſhewn to the baſtards, they were 
carefully enough educated, though not (like this of 
Antenor) as the lawful iſſue, nor admitted to an equal 
ſhare of wheritance. Mgapenthes and 8 were 
excluded from the inheritance ef Sparta, becauſe they 

were born of bond-women, as Pau/anias ſays. But 
Neoptolemus, a natural fon of Achilles by Deidamia, 
ſucceeded in his father's kingdom, perhaps with reſpe&t 
to his mother's quality who was a princeſs. Upon the 
whole, however that matter ſtoud, Homer was very fa- 
vourable to baſtards, and has paid them more compli- 
ments than one in his works. If I am not miſtaken, 
Lies reckons himſelf one in the O4yffeis. Agamemnon 
in the eighth Liad plainly accounts it no diſgrace, when 
charmed with the noble exploits of young Teucer, and 
praiſing him in the rapture of his heart, he juſt then 
takes occaſion to mention his illegitimacy as a kind of 
panegyric upon him. The reader may conſult” the 
paſſage, v. 284, of the original, and v. 333. of the tranſ- 
ation. Frum all this I ſhould not be averſe to believe, 
that Homer himſelf was a baſtard, as Virgil was, of 
which I think this obſervation a better proot than what 
is ſaid for it in the common lives of him. 


V. 99— Hypſenor, gen'rous and divine, 
Sprung from the brave Dolopion's mighty line ; 
Who near ador'd Scamander ame abode ; 


Prieft of the flream, and honour'd as a God. 


From the number of circumſtances put together here, 
and in many other paſlages, of the parentage, Power 
abode 
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Who near ador'd Scamander made abode, 

Prieſt of the ſtream and honour'd as a God. 

On him, amidſt the flying numbers found, 

Eurypylus inflicts a deadly wound; 

On his broad ſhoulder fell the foreeful brand, 105 

Thence glancing downward lopp'd his holy hand, ; 

Which ftain'd with ſacred blood the bluſhing ſand. 

Down ſunk the Prieſt : the purple hand of death 

Clos'd his dim eye, and fate ſuppreſs'd his breath. 
Thus toil'd the chiefs, in diff' rent parts engag'd, 

In ev'ry quarter fierce T ydides rag'd, 111 

Amid the Greeks, amid the Trojan train, 

Rapt thro? the ranks he thunders o'er the plain, 

Now here, now there, he darts from place to place, 

Pours on the rear, or lightens in their face. 115 

Thus from high hills the torrents ſwift and ſtrong 

Deluge whole fields, and ſweep the trees along, 

Thro? 


abode, profeſſion and quality of the perſons our Author 


-- mentions, I think it is plain he compoſed his poem 


from ſome records or traditions of the actions ef the 
times preceding, and complied with the truth of hiſtory, 
Other wiſe thele particular deſcriptions of genealogies, 
and other minute circumſtances, would have been an 
affectation extremely needleſs and unreaſonable. - This 
conſideration will account for ſeveral things that ſeem 


odd or tedious, not to add that one may naturally be- 


lieve he took theſe occaſions of paying a compliment to 
many great men and families of his patrons, both in 
Greece and Aa. 

V. 108. Down funk the pricft.] Homer makes him 
die upon the cutting off his arm which is an inſtance of 
his kill; for the great flux of blond that muſt fol- 
low ſach a wound, would be the immediate cauſe of 
death. 

V. 116. Thus from high hills the torrents ſwift and 
frrong.) This whole pallage (lays Eu/athins) is ex- 
| tremely 


% 
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Thro? ruin'd moles the ruſhing wave reſounds, 
O'erwhelms the bridge, and burſts the lofty bounds ; 
The yellow harveſts of the ripen'd year, 120 
And flatted vineyards, one ſad waſte appear ! 


While Jove deſcends in fluicy ſheets of rain, 
And all the labours of mankind are vain. 
So rag*d T ydtdes, boundleſs in his ire, 


- Drove armies back, and made all Troy retire. 125 


tremely beautiful, It deſcribes the hero carried by an 
enthuſiaſtic valour into the-midſt of his enemies, and fo 
mingled with their ranks as if himſelf were a Trojan. 
And the fimile wonderfully illuſtrates this fury, pro- 
ceeding from an uncommon infuſion of courage from 
heaven, in reſembling it not to a conſtant river, but a 
torrent riſing from an extraordinary burſt of rain. This 
ſimile is one of thoſe that draws along with it ſome fo- 
reign circumſtances: We muſt not often expect from 
Homer thoſe minute reſemblances in every branch of a 
compariton, which are the pride of moderh fimiles. If 
that which one may call the main action of it, or the 
principal point of likeneſs, be preſerved; he affetts, as 
tothe reſt, rather to preſent the mind with a great image, 
than to fix it down to an exact one. He is ſure to make 
a Cne picture in the whole, without drudging on the 
under parts; like thoſe free Painters, who (one would 
think) nad only made here and there a few very ſigni- 
ficant ſtrokes, that give form and ſpirit to all the piece. 
For the preſent compariſon, Vi gi m the ſecond Æucid 
has inſerted an imitation of it, which I cannot equal to 
this, though Scaliger prefers Virgit's to all our author's 
ſimilitudes from rivers put * 


Non /ic aggeribus ruptis cam ſpumeus amnis 

Exit, oppyſitaſque evicit gurgite moles, 

Fertur in arva furens cumulo, campoſque per omnes 
Cum /Fabulis armenta trait. 


Not with ſo fierce a rage, the foaming flood 5 
Roars when he finds his rapid courſe withſtood; 
Bears down the dams with unreſiſted ſway, 

And ſweeps the cattle and the cotts away, Dryden. 


With 
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With grief the * leader of the Lycian band 

| Saw the wide waſte of his deſtructive hand: 

His bended bow againſt the chief he drew; 
Swift to the mark the thirſty arrow flew, 
j | Whoſe forky point the hollow breaſt-plate tore, 130 
Deep in his ſhoulder pierc'd, and drank the gore: 
| 'The ruſhing ſtream his brazen armour dy'd, 
| While the proud archer thus exulting cry'd. 

Hither, ye Trojans, hither drive your ſteeds !. 
Lo! by our hand the braveſt Grecian bleeds. 135 
Not long the deathful dart he can ſuſtain ; 

Or Phalus urg'd me to theſe fields in vain, 

So ſpoke he boaltful; but the winged dart 

Stopt ſhort of life, and mock'd the ſhouter's art. 
The wounded chief behind his car retir'd, 140 
The helping hand of S$:henelus requir'd; | 
Swift from his ſcat he leap'd upon the ground, 
And tugg'd the weap-n from the guſhing wound; 
When thus the King his guardian pow'r addieſt, 
The purple current wand'ring o'er lis veſt. 145 

O progeny of Fove! unconquer'd maid ! 

If &er my god-like fire deſerv'd thy aid, 
If &er I felt thee in the fighting field; 
Now, Goddeſs, now, thy ſacred ſuccour yield. 


* Pundatrus. 


V. 139. The dart /*opt ſhort of life.] Homer ſays it 
did not kill him, and I am at a loſs why M. Dacier 
tranſlites it, The πνονονν was /aokt; when 5 lt after the 
arrow is id to have? p.eiced quite throvgh, and ſhe 
berſelf there turns it, P-rcnit “' oſpaule outre en outre. 
Had it been ſo flight, he would not have needed the im- 
mediate a{liitance of Mine wa to retiore h's ubual vi- 
gour, and enable him to continue the fight, Oh 
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Oh give my lance to reach the Trojan Knight, 150 

Whoſe arrow wounds the chief thou guard'ſt in fight; 

And lay the boaſter grov'ling on the ſhore, 

That vaunts theſe eyes ſhall view the light no more. 
Thus pray'd Tydides, and Minerva heard, 

His nerves confirm'd, his languid ſpirits chea1'd ; 155 

He feels each limb with wonted vigour light ; 

His beating boſom claims the promis'd fight. 

Be bold (ſhe cry'd) in ev'ry combat ſhine, 

War be thy province, thy protection mine; 

Ruſh to the fight, and ev*ry foe controul ; 160 

Wake each paternal virtue in thy ſoul: 


Strength ſwells thy boiling breaſt, infus'd by me, 
And all thy god-like father breathes in thee ! 

Vet more, from mortal miſts I, purge thy Eyes, 

And ſet to view the warring Deities. 165 


Theſe 


V. 164. From mortal miſis I purge thy eyes.) This 
fi ,n of Homer, (lays M. Daczer) is founged upon an 
important truth of religion, not unknown to the Pagane, 
1b. God only cen open the eres of men. and enable 
them to fee what they carnot diſcover by their own ca- 
pacity. here are irequent examples of this in the 
O14 Teſtament. Gos opens the eyes of Hagar that ſhe 
might ſee the fountain, in Gere/. 21, v. 14. to Numbers 
22. v. 31. The Lord * the eyes of Balaam, A 
he ſaw the Angel of the Lord [tanding in his way, and 
his ſword drawn in his hand. A patiage much reſem- 
bling this of our author. Venus in Virgil's ſecond Æneid 
performs the ſame office to Æneas, and ſhews him the 
Gods who were engag'd in the deſtruction of Troy. 


Aſlpice , namque omnen que nunc obdlucta twenti 
Mortales habetat wiſus tibi, & humida circum 
Calzpat, nubem erip:ams- 
Apparent dire facies, inimicague Troje 
Numina magna Dein. 


M:lion 
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Thefe ſee thou ſhun, thro? all th embattled plain, 

Nor raſhly ſtrive where human force is vain. 

If Yenus mingle in the martial band, 

Her ſhalt thou wound: So Pallas gives command. 
With that, the blue-ey*d virgin wing'd her flight; 

The Hero ruſh'd impetuous to the fight; 171 

With tenfold ardoar now invades the plain. 

Wild with delay, and more enrag'd by pain. 

As on the fleecy flocks, when hunger calls 

Armidiſt the field a brindled lion falls; — 274 

If chance ſome ſhepherd with a diitant dart 

The ſavage wound, he rquzes at the ſmart, 

He foams, he roars; the ſhepherd dares not ſtay, 

But trembling leaves the ſcatt'ring flocks a prey. 

Heaps fall on heaps; he hathes with blood the ground, 

Then leaps victorious o'er the lofty mound, 181 

Not with leſs fury ſtern Tydides flew, 

And two brave leaders at an inſtant flew, 

Aſtyzous breathleſs fell, and by his fide 

His people's paſtor, good Hypenor dy'd; 185 


Milton ſeems likew:ſs to have imitated this, where he 
makes Michael open Alanis eyes to ſee the future re- 
volutions of the world, and fortunes of his polterity, 
Book 11. 


He purg'd with euphrafie and rue 
»The viſual nerve, for he had much to ſee, 
* And fiom the well of life three drops diſt. 11'd,” 


This diſtinguiſhing fight of Diomed was given him only 
for the preſent occaſion and ſervice, in which he was 
employed by Pallas. For we find in the fixth book, 
that upon meeting Glaucus, he is ignorant whether that 
Hero be a Man or a God. 


Aſtynous? 
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AMynous breaſt the deadly lance receives, 

Hypenor's ſhoulder his broad faulchion cleaves. 

Thoſe ſlain he left; and ſprung with noble rage 
Abas and Polyidus to engage; | 
Sons of Eurydamas, who wiſe and old, 190 
Could fates foreſee, and myſtic dreams unfold; 

The youths return'd not from the doubtful plain, 
And the ſad father try'd his arts in vain 

No myſtic dream could make their fates appear, 
Tho? now determin'd by Tydides ſpear. 195 
Young Xanthus next, and T hoon felt his rage, 

The joy and hope of Phænops feeble age, 

Vaſt was his wealth, and theſe the only hears 

Of all bis labours, and a life of cares. 


V. 194.] No my/tic dream] This line in the original, 
Toig 8x ipxopirecs 6 yipwy inpirer oreipac, contains as 
puzzling a paſſage for the conſtruction as I have met 
with in Homer. Moſt interpreters join the negative 
particle su with the verb zx, which may receive 
three different meanings: That Eurydamas had not in- 
terpreted the dreams of his children when they went to 
the wars, or that he had foretold them by their dreams 
they ſhould never return from the wars, or that he ſhould 
now no more have the ſatisfaction to interpret their 
dreams at their return. After all, this conſtruction 
ſeems forced, and no Way agreeable to the generalidiom 
of the Greek language, or to Homer's ſi mple diction in 
particular. If we join x with #p3xoptroic, I think the 
molt obvious ſenſe will be this: Diomed attacks the tuo 
ſons of Eurydamas, an old interpreter of dreams; his 
children not returning, the prophet ſought by his dreams 
to know their fate; however they fall by the hand of 
Diomed. This interpretation ſeems natural and poeti- 
cal, and tends to move compaſſion, which is almoſt con- 
ſtantly the deſign of the Poet, in his frequent ſhort di- 

reſſions concerning the circumſtances aud relations of 
yivg perſons. | 


Cold 
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Cold death o' ertakes them in their blooming years, 200 
And leaves the father unavailing tears: 

To ſtrangers now deſcends his wealthy ſtore, 

The race forgotten, and tbe name no more. 

Two ſons of Priam in one chariot ride, 
Glitt'ring in arms, and combat ſide by fide. 205 
As when the lordly lion ſeeks his food 
Where grazing heifers range the lonely wood, 

He leaps amidſt them with a furious bound, 
Bends their ſtrong necks, and tears them to the ground, 
So from their ſeats the brother-chiefs are torn, 210 
Their ſteeds and chariots to the navy borne. 

With deep concern divine /Eneas view'd 
The foe prevailing, and his friends purſu'd, 


Throꝰ 


V. 202. To rangers now deſcends his wealthy/tore.] 
This is a circumſtance, than which nothing could be 
imagined more tragical, conſidering the character of 
the father. Homer ſays the truſtees of the remote col- 
lateral relations ſeized the eſtate before his eyes, (ac- 
cording to a cuſtom of thoſe times) which to a covetous 
old man muſt be the greateſt of miſeries. ' 

V. 212. Divine Æueas.] Itis here Æneas begins to 
act, and if we take a view of the whole Epiſode of this 
Hero in Homer, where he makes but an under-part, it 
will appear that Vigil has kept him perfectly in the ſame 
character in his Poem, where he ſhines as the firſt Hero. 
His piety and his valour, though not drawn at ſo full 
a length, are marked no leſs in the original than in the 
copy+ It is the manner of Homer to expreſs very ſtrong! 
the character of each of his perſons in the firſt ſpeec 
he is made to utter in the Poem. In this of Areas, 
there is a great air of pze/y in thoſe ſtrokes, Is he ſome 
God who puniſhes Troy for having neglected his ſacri- 
Aces And then that ſentence, The anger of heaven is 
terrible. When he is in danger afterwards, he is ſaved 
by the heavenly aſſiſtance of the two Deities at once, and 
his wounds cured in the holy temple of Pergamus by 


Latona 
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Thro? the thick ſtorm of ſinging ſpears he flies, 
Exploring Pandarus with careful eyes, 215 
At length he found Lycaon's mighty ſon; 
To whom the chief of Venus race begun. 

Where, Pandarus, are all thy honours now, 
Thy winged arrows and unerring bow, 


Lalona and Diana. As to his valour, he is ſecond only 
to Hector, and in perſonal bravery as great in the Greek 
author as in the — He is made to exert himſelf 
on emergencies of the firſt importance and hazard, rather 
than on common occalions: He checks Diomed here in 
the midſt of his fury; in the thirteenth book defends 
his friend Dezphobus before it was his turn to fight, being 
placed in one of the hindmoſt ranks, (which Homer, to 
take off all objeCtions to his valour, tells us happened be- 
cauſe Priam had an animoſity to him, though he was 
on: of the braveit of the army.) He is one of thoſe who 
reſcue Hector when he is overthrown by Ajax in the 
fourteenth book And what alone were ſufficient to eſ- 
tabliſh him a firſt-rate Hero, he is the firſt that dares re- 
fiſt Achilles himſelf at his return to the fight in all his 
rage for the loſs of Patroclus. He indeed avoids en- 
countering two at once jn the preſent book ; and ſhews 
upon the whole a ſedate and aeliberate courage, which, 
if not ſo glaring as ſome others, is yet more juſt, It is 
worth conſidering how thoroughly Vigil penetrated all 
this, and ſaw into the very idea of Homer; ſo as to extend 
and call forth the whole figure in its full dimenſions and 
colours from the ©. g_ay hints and ſketches, which were 
but caſually touched by Homer, and even in ſome points 
too where they were rather left to be underſtood, than 
expreſſed. And this, by the way, ought to be confider« 
ed by thoſe critics who object to Vils Hero the want 
of that ſort of courage which ſtrikes us ſo much in Ho- 
mess Achilles. Ancas was not the creature of Virgil's 
imagination, but one whom the world was already ac- 
quainted with, and expected to ſee continued in the ſame 
character; and one who perhaps was choſen for the 

Hero of the Latin Poem, not only as he was the founder 
of the Xoman empire, but as this more calm and regu- 


lar character better agreed with the temper and genius 
of the Poet himſelf, 


Thy 


* 
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Thy matchleſs ſkill, thy yet unrivall'd fame, 220 
And boaſted glory of the Lycian name? 
Oh pierce that mortal! if we mortal call 
That wondrous force by which whole armies fall ; 
Or God incens'd, who quits the diſtant ſkies 
To puniſh Troy for lighted ſacrifice ; 225 
(Which oh avert from our unhappy ſtate ! 
For what ſo dreadful as celeſtial hate?) 
Whoe'er he be, propitiate ve with pray'r; 
If man, deſtroy; if God, intreat to ſpare. 

To him the Lycian. Whom your eyes behold, 230 
If right I judge, is Diomed the bold. 
Such courſers whirl him o'er the duſty field, 
So tow'rs his helmet, and ſo flames his ſhield. 
If *tis a God, he wears that Chief's diſguile ; 
Or if that Chief, ſome guardian of the ſkies, 235 
Involv'd in clouds, protects him in the fray, 
And turns unſeen the fruſtrate dart away. 
I wing'd an arrow, which not idly fell, 
The ſtroke had fix'd him to the gates of hell, 
And, but ſome God, ſome angry God withſtands, 240 
His fate was due to theſe unerring hands. 

Skill'd in the bow, on foot I ſought the war, 
Nor join'd ſwift horſes to the rapid car. | 

- Ten 


V. 242. Skill d in the bow, &c.] We ſee thro' this whole 
diſcourſe of Pandarus the character of a vain-glorious 
ſſionate Prince, who being ſkilled in the uſe of the 
— was highly valued by himſelf and others for this 
excellence; but having been ſucceſsleſs in two different 
trials of his ſkill, he is raiſed into an outrageous paſſion, 
which vents itſelf in vain threats on his guiltleſs bow. 
Euftathius on this paſſage relates a ſtory of a Paphlago- 
nian, 


* 
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Ten poliſh'd chariots I poſſeſs'd at home, 
And till they grace Lycaon's princely dome: 245 
There veil'd in ſpacious coverlets they ſtand ; 
And twice ten courſers wait their Lord's command. 
The good old warrior bade me truſt to theſe, 
When firſt for Troy I ſail'd the ſacred ſeas z 
In fields, aloft, the whirling car to gaide, 250 
And thro? the ranks of death triumphant ride. 
But vain with youth, and yet to thrift inclin'd, 
I heard his counſels with unheedful mind, 0 
And thought the ſteeds (your large ſupplies unknown 
Might fail of forage in the ſtraiten'd town: 255 
So took my bow and pointed darts in hand, 
And left the chariots in my native land. | 

Too late, O friend! my raſhneſs I deplore ; 
Theſe ſhafts, once fatal, carry death no more. 
Tydeus' and Atreus? ſons their points have found, 266 
And undiſſembled gore purſu'd the wound. 


In 


nian, famous like him for his archery, who havihg miſſed 
his aim at repeated trials, was fo tranſported by rage, 
that breaking his bow and arrows, he executed a more 
fatal vengeance by hanging himſelf. | 

V. 244. Ten poli/'d chariots.] Among the many 
pictures Homer gives us of the ſimplicity of the heroic 
age:, he mingles from time ro time ſome hints of an 
extraordinary magnificence, We have here a Prince 
who has all thoſe: chariots for pleaſure at one time, 
with their particular ſets of horſes to each, and the 
molt ſumptuous coverings in their ſtables. But we muſt 
remember that he ſpeaks of an A4/atic Prince, thoſe 
Bai barians living in great luxury. Dacier. 

V. 252. Yet to thrift incln'd.] Ius Euftathius his 
remark, that Pandarus did. this out of avarice, to fave 
the expence of his horſes. TI ike this conjecture, becauſe 
nothing ſeems more judicious, than to give a man of a 
perfidious character a ſtroug tincture of avarice. 


Vor. II. B ; V. 261, 
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In vain they bled : This unavailing bow 

Serves not to ſlaughter, but provoke the foe. 

In evil hour theſe bended horns I ſtrung, 

And ſeiz'd the quiver where it idly hung. 265 

Curs'd be the fate that ſent me to the field, | 

Without a warrior's arms, the ſpear and ſhield! 

If &er with life I quit the Trojan plain, 

If e'er I ſee my Spouſe and Sire again, 

This bow, unfaithful to my glorious aims, 270 

Broke by my hand, ſhall feed the blazing flames. 
To whom the Leader of the Dardan race: 

Be calm, nor Phebus* honour'd gift diſgrace. 

The diſtant dart be prais'd, tho' here we need 

The ruſhing chariot, and the bounding ſteed. 275 

Againſt yon* Hero let us bend our courſe, | 

And, hand to hand, encounter force to force. 

Now mount my ſeat, and from the chariot's height 

Obſerve my. father's ſteeds, renown'd in fight; 

Practis'd alike to turn, to {top, to chace, 280 

To dare the ſhock, or urge the rapid race: 

Secure with theſe, thro' fighting fields we go, 

Or ſafe to Trey, if Fove aſſiſt the foe, 


V. 261. And undiſſembled gore purſu'd the wound.) 
The Geeck is &Tporis aiuw He ſays he is ſure it was real 
blood that followed his arrow; becauſe it was anciently 
a cultom, particularly among the Spartans, to have or- 
naments and figures of a purple colour on their breaſt- 
plates, that the blood they loſt might not be ſeen by the 
ſoldiers, and tend to their diſcouragement. Plutarch in 
his 3 takes notice of this point of antiquity, 
and I wonder it eſcaped Madam Dacier in her tranſ- 
lation. | 

V. 273. Nor Phœbus'“ honour'd gift diſgrace.) For 
Homer tells us in the ſecond book, v. 334. of the cata- 
logue, that the bow and ſhafts of Pandarus were given 


him by Apollo. 
TY > Haſte, 
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Haſte, ſeize the whip, and ſnatch the guiding rein : 
The warrior's fury let this arm ſuſtain ; 285 
Or if to combat thy bold heart incline, 

Take thou the ſpear, the chariot's care be mine. 

O Prince! ( Lycaor's valiant ſon reply'd) 
As thine the ſteeds, be thine the taſk to guide. 
The horſes, practis'd to their Lord's command, 290 
Shall hear the rein, and anſwer to thy hand. 

But if, unhappy, we deſert the fight, 

Thy voice alone can animate their flight : 

Elſe ſhall our fates be number'd with the dead, 

And theſe, the victor's prize, in triumph led. 295 
Thine be the guidance thence : With ſpear and ſhield 
Myſelf will charge this terror of the field. 

And now both Heroes mount the glitt'ring car; 
The bounding courſers ruſh amidſt the war. 

Their fierce approach bold Sthenelus eſpy'd, 300 
Who thus, alarm'd, to great Tydides cry'd. 

O friend! two chiefs of force immenſe I ſee; 
Dreadful they come, and bend their rage on thee :. 
Lo the brave heir of old Lycaor's line, | 
And great AEneas, ſprung from race divine! 305 
Enough is giv'n to fame. Aſcend thy car; 

And ſave a life, the bulwark of our war. 


* 


V. 284. Hate, ſeize the whip, 2 Homer means not 
here, that one of the Heroes ſhould alight or deſeend 
from the chariot, but only that he ſhould quit the reins 
to the management of the other, and ſtand on foot upon 
the chariot to fight from thence. As one might uſe the 
Age to deſcend from the /hip, to figni fy to quit the 
helm or oar, in order to take up arms. This is the note 
ot Euaihius, by which it appears. that moſt of the 
iranſlators are miſtaken in the ſenſe of this paſſage, and 
among the reſt Mr. Hobbes. 


B 2 At 
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At this the Hero caſt a gloomy look, 
Fix'd on the chief with ſcorn, and thus he ſpoke. 
Me doſt thou bid to ſhun the coming fight? 310 
Me would'ſt thou move to baſe, inglorious flight ? 
Know, *tis not honeſt in my ſoul to fear, 
Nor was T ydides born to tremble here. 
I hate the cumbrous chariots ſlow advance, 
And the long diſtance of the flying lance ; 315 
But while my nerves are ſtrong, my force entire, 
Thus front the foe, and emulate my Sire. 
Nor ſhall yon? Reeds, that fierce to fight convey 
Thoſe threat*ning heroes, bear them both away ; 
One chief at leaſt beneath this arm ſhall die; 320 
So Pallas tells me, and forbids to fly. 
But if ſhe dooms, and if no God withſtand, 
That both ſhall fall by one victorious hand; 
"Then heed my words : my horſes here detain, 
Fix'd to the chariot by the ſtraiten'd rein; 325 
Swift to Kneas empty feat proceed, 
And ſeize the courſers of æthereal breed. 
The 
V. 370. One chirf at leafi beneath his arm hall die.] 
It is the manner of our author to make his perſons have 
ſome intimation from within, either of proſpe:ous or 
adverſe fortune, before it happens to them. In the 
preſent inſtance, we have ſeen A eas, aſtoniſhed at the 
greut cxploits of Diomed, propoſing to himſeif the means 
of his eſcape by the ſwiftneſs of his horſes, before he ad- 
vances to encounter him On the other hand, Dzoamed 
is ſo filled with afſſur:nce, that he gives orders here to 
Si henelus to ſeize thoſe horſes, before they come up to 
him. The oppoſition of theſe two (as Madam Dacier 
has remarke-) is very obſervable, 
V. 327. The cour/ſers of ethereal breed.) We have 
already obſerved the great delight Hone takes in horſes, 
as well as heroes, of celeſtial race: And it he has been 


thought too fond of the genealogies of ſome ot his war- 
l riors, 
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The race of thoſe, which once the thund'ring God 
For raviſh'd Ganymede on T ros beſtow'd, 

The beſt that e' er on earth's broad ſurface run, 330 
Beneath the riſing or the ſetting ſun, 

Hence great Anchi/es ſtole a breed unknown, 

By mortal Mares, from fierce Laomedon : 

Four of this race his ample ſtalls contain, 

And two tranſport /Eneas o'er the plain. 335 
Theſe, were the rich immortal prize our own, 
Thro?. the wide world ſhould make our glory known. 

Thus while they ſpoke, the foe came furious on, 
And ſtern Lycaon's warlike race begun. 

Prince, thou art met. Tho? late in vain aſſail'd, 340 
The ſpear may enter where the arrow fail'd. 

He ſaid, then ſhook the pond'rous lance and flung, 
On his broad ſhield the ſounding weapon rung, 
Pierc'd the tough orb, and in his cuiraſs hung. t 
He bleeds! the pride of Greece! (the boaſter cries) 345 
Our triumph now the mighty warrior lies! 


ziors, in relating them even in a battle; we fine him 
here as willing to trace that of his horſes in the ſame 
circumſtan:e. Theſe were of that breed which Jupiter 
beſtowed upon 77%, and far ſuperior to the common 
ſtrain of Trojan hbrſes. So that (according to E,/ta- 
thius's opinion) the tranflators are miſtaken who turn 
Tele ir %, the Trajan horſes, in v. 222. of the origi- 
nal, where Æneas extols their qualities to Pandaruz. 
The ſime author takes notice, that frauds in the caſe of 
horſes have been ghought excuſable in all times, and 
commends Anchiſes for this piece of theft. V/ was 


ſo well pleaſed with 1t, as to imitate this paſlage in the 
ſeventh Aned. . 


Abſenti Æntæ currum, gemino/que jugales + 
Semin? ab etheren, ſprrantes naribus 12 nem, 
Liorum de gente fpatiri gues deedela Cu ce 
Suppaſitd de matte nothos fur ata creavit. 


B 3 Miſtaken 
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Miſtaken vaunter ! Diomed reply'd ; 

Thy dart has err'd, and now my ſpear be try'd: 

Ye ſcape not both; one, headlong from his car, 

While hoſtile blood ſhall glut the God of War. 350 
He ſpoke, and riſing hurl'd his forceful dart, 

Which, driv'n by Pallas, pierc'd a vital part; 

Full in his face it enter'd, and betwixt 

The noſe and eye ball the proud Lycian fixt : 

Craſh'd all his jaws, and cleft the tongue within, 355 

Till the bright point look'd out beneath the chin. 

Headlong he falls, his helmet knocks the ground ; 

Earth groans beneath him, and his arms reſound; 

The ſtarting courſers tremble with affright ; 

The ſoul indignant ſeeks the realms of night. 360 
To guard his ſlaughter'd friend, Æneas flies, 

His ſpear extending where the carcaſe lies; 


Watchfal 


V 251. Full in his face it ente, d.] It has been aſked 
how Dromed, being on foot, could naturally be ſuppoſe] 
to give ſuch a wound as is defcribed here. Were it 
never ſo improbable, the expreſs mention that M;nerw4 
conducted the javelin to that part, would render this 
paſſage unexceptionab'e. But without having recourſe 
to2 miracle, ſuch a wound might be received by Pan- 
4a us, either if he ſiooped, or if his enemy took the ad- 
vantage of a riſing ground, by which means he might 
not impoflibly 1tand higher, though the other were in a 
chariot. This is the ſolution given by the ancient Schns 
lia, which is confirmed by the lowneſs of the chariote. 

V. 361. To guard his ſiaughter'd friend, Aneas Jes] 
1 his protect ng the dead body was not only an office of 
pie'y agreeable o the character of Areas in particular, 
but looked upon as a matter of great importance in thoſe 
times. It was believed that the very ſou] of the de- 
ceaſed ſuffered by the body's remaining deſtitute of the 
rites of ſepulture, as not being elſe admitted to pals the 
waters of Styx. See what Putroclus his gholt ſays to 
Achilles in the 23d rad, | | 
8 Har 
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Watchful he wheels, protects it ev'ry way, 

As the grim lion ſtalks around his prey. 

O'er the fall'n trunk his ample ſhield diſplay'd, 365 
He hides the Hero with a mighty ſhade, 

And threats aloud : the Greets with longing eyes 
Behold at diſtance, but forbear the prize. 

Then fierce Tydides ſtoops; and from the fields 
Heav'd with vaſt force a rocky fragment wields, 370 
Not two ſtrong men th' enormous weight could raiſe, 
Such men as live in theſe degen'rate days. 


He 


Haec omnis quam cernis, inops, inhumataque tur ba ef? 

Portitor itt», Charon; hi, quos whit unda, ſepultt, 

Nec ripas datur horrendas & rauca Hue uta 

T. welt Cx prius, quam ſedibus offa puierunt. 

Centum errant annos, volitantque hac litiora circum. 
> Virg. An. 6. 


Whoever conſiders this, will not be ſurprized at thoſe 
long and obſtinate engagements for the bodies of the 
Heroes, fo frequent in the Jliad. Homer thought it of 
ſuch weight, that he has put this circumſtance of want 
of burial into the propofition at the beginning of his 
Poem, as one of the chief misfortunes hat befel the 
Greeks. 

V. 3751. Not two ſtrong men.] This opinion, of a de- 
generacy of human ſize and ſtrength in the prec. ſs of 
ages, has been very general. Lucretius; lib, 2, 


Jamque aden fracta et tas, effeetague tellus 
V ix animalia parva creat, que cuncta creavit 
Sæcla, deditque ferarum ingentia corpora pariu. 


The active life and temperance of the firſt men, before 
their native powers were prejudiced by luxury, may be 
ſuppoſed to have given them this advantage. C//us in 
his firſt book obſerves, that Homer mentions no fort of 
diſeaſes in the old heroic times but what. were imme- 
diatelx mflicted from heaven, as if their temperance and 
eugene gnrvey them from all beſides. Virgil imitates 
this paſſage, with a farther allowance cf the decay, 
in proportion to the diſtance of his time from that of 

B 4 Homer. 
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He ſwung it round; and gath'ring ſtrength to throw, 
Diſcharg'd the pond'rous ruin at the foe. | 
Where to the hip th' inſerted thigh unites, 375 
Full on the bone the pointed marble lights; 

'Thro* both the tendons broke the rugged ſtone, 
And ſtripp'd the ſkin, and crack'd the ſolid bone. 
Sunk on his knees, and ſtagg*ring with his pains 

His falling bulk his bending arm ſuſtains; 380 
Loſt in a dizzy miſt the warrior lies; 

A ſudden cloud comes ſwimming o'er his eyes. 
There the brave chief who mighty numbers ſway'd, 
Oppreſs'd had funk to death's eternal ſhade ; 

But heav'nly Yenus, mindful of the love 385 
She bore Anchiſes in th? [dean grove, 

His danger views with anguiſh and deſpair, 

And guards her offspring with a mother's care, 
About her much-luy'd fon her arms ſhe throws, 
Her arms whoſe whiteneſs match thefalling ſnows, 299 
Sereen'd from the foe behiud her ſhining veil, 

The ſwords wave barmleſs, and the jas'lius fail: 


Saſe 


Homer. For he ſays it was an attempt that exceeded 
the ſtrength of #avebuve men, inſtead of 1. 


Sa xum Cir eumſ/picit ingens— 
Vir illud lucti bis jex ce vice ſubirent, | 
Dalia nunc homiuum product corpora tellus, 


Juvenal has made an agreeable uſe of this thought in 
his fifteenth Satyr. : 


Nam genus hoc vivo jam decreſcebat Homora, 
Terra malos homines nunc educat, atque pu/illos. 


V. 391. Screen'd from the ſas behind her ſhining wil.) 
Hamer fays, ſhe ſpread her veil that it might be a de- 
f-nce aga nit the darts. How comes it then afterwards 
to be pierced through, when Ferus is wounded? It is 


manifeit 


. V. CC 


Safe thro? the ruſhing horſe, and featber'd flight 
Of ſounding ſhafts, ſhe bears him from the fight. 


Nor Sthenelus with unaſſiſting hands, 395 
Remain'd unheedful of his Lord's commands: 
His panting ſteeds, remov'd from out the war, . 


He fix'd with ſtraiteu'd traces to the car. 
Next ruſhing to the Dardan ſpoil, detains 
The heav'nly courſers with the flowing manes : 400 
Theſe in proud triumph to the fleet convey'd, 
No longer now a Trojan Lord obey'd. 
That charge to bold Deipylus he gave, 
(Whom moſt he lov'd, as brave men love the brave) 
Then mounting on his car, reſum'd the rein, 405 
And follow'd where Tydides ſwept the plain. 

Mean while, (his conqueſt raviſh'd from his eyes) 
The raging chief in chace of Venus flies: 


No 


manifeſt the veil was not impenetrable, and is ſaid to be 
a defence only as it rendered Areas inviſible, by be- 
ing interpoſed. This is the obſervation of Fu/athius, 
and was thought too material to be neglected in the 
tranſlation. 

V. 403. To % 1 Deipylus -H hom mo/? he low'd.} 
Sthenelus (ſays M. Dacier) loved Derpylus, parce qu'il 
ervoit la meſme humeur que luy, la meme /agefſe. The 
words in the original are dre Eh @pria dn. Becauſe 
tis mind was equal and conſentaneous to his own, Which 
1 ſhould rather tranſlate, with regard to the character of 
S$then?hzs, that he had the ſame bravery, than the ſame 
d For that Sthenelus was not remarkable for 
wiſdom, appears from paſſages, and particularly from 
his ſpeech to Agamemnon in the fourth book, upon 
which ſee Pliarch's remark, v. 456. 

V. 408. The raging chief in Chace of Venus fliet.] We 
have ſeen with what eaſe Venus takes Paris out of the 
battle in the third book, when his life was in danger 
from Alenclaus; but here when ſhe has a charge of 
more importance and nearer concern, ſhe is not able to 
preſerve herielf or her ſon from the fury of Diomed. 

B 5 The 


A 
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No Goddeſs ſhe commiſſion'd to the field, 5 
Like Pallas dreadful with her ſable ſhield, 410 
Or fierce Bellona thund'ring at the wall, 
While flames aſcend, and mighty ruins fall; 
He knew ſoft combats ſuit the tender dame, 
| New to the field, and ſtill a foe to fame. 
Throꝰ breaking ranks his furious courſe he bends, 415 
And-at the Goddeſs his broad lance extends; - 
'Thro*her bright veil the daring weapon drove, 

Th' ambroſial veil, which all the graces wove: 

Her ſnowy hand the razing ſteel profan'd, 

And the tranſparent ſkin with crimſon ſtain'd. 420 


The difference of ſucceſs in two attempts, fo like each 
other, is occaſioned by that penetration of ſight with 
which Pallas had endued her favourite. For the Gods 
in their intercourſe with men are not ordinarily ſeen, 
but when they pleaſe to render themſelves viſible; 
wherefore Venus might think herſelf and her ſon ſecure 
from the inſolence of this daring mortal; but was in 
this deceived, being ignorant*of that faculty, wherewith 
the hero was enabled to diſtinguiſh Gods as well as 
men. 5 | 

V. 419. Her ſnowy hand the rating feel prafan d. 
Plutarch in a A J. 9. tells us, that 5 
the Rhetorician propoſed this far fetch'd queſtion at a 
banquet, On which of her hands Venus was wounded £ 
and that Zopyrion anſweied it by aſking, On which of his 
legs Philip was lame? But Maximus replied, it was à 
different caſe: For Demo/theres left no foundation to 
gueſs at the one, whereas Homer gives a ſolution of the 
other, in ſaying that Diomed throwing his ſpear acr9/s, 
wounded her wriſt: ſo that it was her right hand he 
hurt, her left being oppoſite his right. He adds another 
humourous reaſon from Pallas's reproaching her after- 
wards, as having got this wound while ſhe was ſtroking 
and ſoliciting ſome Grecian Lady, and unbuckling her 
zone: An action (ſays this Philofopher) in which noone 
would make uſe of the left hand. 


From 
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From the clear vein a ſtream immortal flow'd, 
Such ſtream as iſſues from a wounded God; 
* Pure 


V. 422. Such f ream as iſſues from a wounded God.] 
This is one of thoſe paſſages in Homer, which have given 
o-cafion to that famous cenſure of Tully and Longinus, 
That he makes Gods of his heroes, and mortals of his 
Gods. This, taken in a general ſenfe, appeared the 
higheſt impiety to Plato and Pythagoras ; one of whom 
has baniſhed Homer from his commonwealth, and the 
other ſaid he was tortured in hell, for fictions of this na- 
ture. But if a due diſtinftion be made of a difference 
among beings ſuperior to mankind, which both the Pa- 
gans and Chriſtians have allowed, theſe fables may be 
eaſily accounted for. Wounds 8 on the dragon, 
bruifing the ſer penl's head, and other ſuch metaphorical 
I mages, are conſecrated in holy writ, and applied to an- 
gelical and incorporeal natures, But in our author's days 
they had a notion of Gods that were corporeal, to whom 
they aſcribed bodies, though of a more ſubtile kind than 
thoſe of mortals. So in this very piece he ſuppoſes 
them to have blood, but blood of a finer or ſuperior na- 
ture. Notwithſtanding the foregoing cenſures, Milton 
has nor ſcrupled to imitate and apply this to angels in 
the Cnriſtian fyſtem, when Satan is wounded by Michact 
in his fixth book, v. 327. 


—— Then Satan firſt knew pain, 
And writh'd him to and fro convolv'd; ſo ſore 
The griding {word with diſcontinuous wound 
Paſ Bi thro' him; but th' Atthereal ſubſtance clos'd, 
* Not long diviſible, and from the gaſh 
A fiream of neQarous humour iſſuing flow'd 
* Sanguin, ſuch as celeſtial ſpirits may bleed 
Vet ſoon he heal'd, ſor ſpirits that live throughout, 
* Vital in ev'ry part, not as frail man 
© Inentrails, head or heart, liver or reins, 
* Cannot but by annihilating die. | 


TY Ws TY * 


Ariſtotle, cap. 26 Art. Pot. excuſes Homer for fol- 
l»wing fame and common opinion in his account of the 
Gods, though no way agreeable to truth. "The religion 
of thoſe times taught no other notions of the Deity than 
that the Gods were beings of human forms and paſſions; 
ſo that any but areal Anthropomorphite would 3 

ave 
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Pure Emanation! uncorrupted flogd ; 
Unlike our grols, diſeas'd, terreſtrial blood; 
. (For 


have pilled among the ancient Greeks for an impious 
heretic : They thought their — wa which worſhipped 
the Gods in images of human ſhape, waz much more 
refined and rational than that of gt and other na- 
tions, who adored them in animal or monſtrous forms. 
And certaiuly Gods of human ſhape cannot juſtly be 
eſteemed or deſcribed otherwiſe; than as a celeſtial race, 
ſuperior ny to mortal men by greater abilities and a 
more extenſive degree of wiſdom and ſtrength, ſubject 
however to the neceflary inconvenieneies conſequent to 
corporeal beings. Cicero, in his book de nat. Deor. urges 
this conſequence ſtrongly againſt the Epicureans — 
though they depoſed che Gods from any power in ereating 
or governing the world, yet maintained their exiſtence in 
human forms. Non enim ſentitis quam multa vobis /u/- 
cipienda ſunt, ff impetraveritis ut concedamus candem 
elt hominum & Deorum figuram ; omnis cultus & cura- 
770 corporis erit eadem adhibenda Deo que adhibelur ho- 
mini, ingreſſus, curſus, accubatio, inclinatio, /i{Jio, com- 
prehenfio, ad extremum etiam ſermo & oratio. Nam 
* & mares Deos & ſaminas ęſſe dicitis, quid ſequatur 
videlis. | 

This particular of the wounding of Venus ſeems to be 
a fi tion of Homer's own brain, naturally deducible from 
the doctrine of corporeal Gods above mentioned; and 
confidered as poetry, no wav ſhocking. Yet our Author, 
as if he had foreſeen ſome objection, has very artfully in- 
ſerted a Juſtification of this bold ſtroke, in the ſpeech 
Dione ſoon after makes to Venus. For as it was natural 
to comfort her daughter, by putting her in mind that 
many other Deities had received as ill treatment from 
mortals by the perraiflion of Jupiter; fo it was of great 
uſe to the Poet, to enumerate thoſe ancient fables to the 
ſame purpoſe, which being then generally aſſented to 
might obtain credit for his own. This fine remark be- 
longs to 8 | | 

V. 424. Unlike our groſs, diſeas'd, terreſtrial blood, 
GEL The opinion of the incorruptibility of celeſtial mat- 
ter ſeems to have been received in the time of Homer. 
For he makes the immortality of the Gods to depend 
upon the incorruptible nature of the nutriment by which 
they are ſuſtained: as the mortality of men to proceed 


from 


* 
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(For not the bread of man their life ſuſtains, 425 
Nor wine's inflaming juice ſupplies their veins.) 
With tender ſhrieks the Goddeſs fill'd the place, 
And dropt her offspring from her weak embrace. 
Him Phebus took : He caſts a cloud around 

The fainting chief, and wards the mortal wound, 430 

Then with a voice that ſhook the vaulted ſkies, 

The King inſults the Goddeſs as ſhe flies. 

Ill with Fove's daughter bloody fights agree, 

The field of combat is no ſcene for thee: 

Go, let thy own ſoft ſex employ thy care, 435 
Go lull the coward, or delude the fair. 

Taught by this ſtroke, renounce the war's alarms, 
And learn to tremble at the name of arms. 

Tydides thus. The Goddeſs, ſeiz'd with dread, 
Confus'd, diſtracted, from the conflict fled. 440 
To aid her, ſwift the winged Iris flew, 

Wrapt in a mift above the warring crew. 

The Queen of Love with faded charms ſhe found, 
Pale was her cheek, and livid look'd the wound. 

To Mars, who ſate remote, they bent their way; 445 
Far on the left, with clouds involv'd, he lay; 

Befide him flood his lance, diſtain'd with gore, 

And, rein'd with gold, his foaming ſteeds before. 
Low at his knee, ſhe begg'd, with ſtreaming eyes, 
Her brother's car to mount the diſtant ſkies, 450 


And 


from the corruptible materials of which hey are made, 
and by which they are nouriſhed. We have feveral 
inftances in him from whence this may be inferred, as 
when Diomed queſtions Glaucus if he be a God or a 
mortal, he adds, One who is ſuſtaine{by the fruits of 
the earth, Lib, 6. v. 175, 

V. 449. 
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And ſhew'd the wound by fierce Tydides given, 

A mortal man who dares encounter heav'n. 

Stern Mars attentive hears the Queen complain, 

And to her hand commits the golden rein : - 

She mounts the ſeat, oppreſs'd with ſilent woe, 455 

Driv'n by the Goddeſs of the painted bow. 

The laſh reſounds, the rapid chariot flies, 

And in a moment ſcales the lofty ſkies. 

There ſtopp'd the car, and there the courſers ſtood, 

Fed by fair /ris with ambroſial food. 460 

Before her mother, Love's bright Queen appears, 

O'erwhelm'd with anguiſh, and diſſolv'd in tears; 

She rais'd her in her arms, beheld her bleed, 

And aſk'd what God had wrought this guilty deed ? 
Then ſhe ; this inſult from no God I found, 465 

An impious mortal gave the daring wound ! 

Behold the deed of haughty Diomed / 

Twas in the ſon's defence the mother bled. 

The war with Troy no more the Grecians wage 

But with the Gods (th' immortal Gods) engage. 470 


Dione then. Thy wrongs with patience bear, 
And ſhare thoſe griefs inferior pow'rs muſt ſhare ; 


V. 449. Low at his knee /Þe br pe All the former 
Envliſh tranſlators make it Pe fe on her knees, an over- 
ſight occafioned by the want of a competent knowledge 
in antiquities, (without which no man can tolerably un- 
derſtand this author) for the cuſtom of praying on the 
knees was unknown to the Greeks, and in uſe only 
among the Hebrews. | 

V 572. And ſhare thoſe griefs inferior pow'rs muſt 
own.] The word inferior is added by the tranſlator, to 
open the diſtinction Homer makes between the Divinity 
itſelf, which he repreſents impaſſible, and the ſubordi- 
nate cel. ſtial beings or ſpirite, | 


Unnumber'd 
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Unnumber'd woes mankind from us ſuſtain, 

And men with woes afflict the Gods again. | 
The mighty Mars in mortal fetters bound, 475 
And lodg'd in brazen dungeons under ground, 

Full thirteen moons impriſon'd roar'd in vain ; 

Otus and Ephialtes held the chain: 

Perhaps had periſh'd, had not Hermes care 
Reſtor'd the groaning God to upper air. 480 
Great Funo's ſelf has borne her weight of pain, 

Th' immortal partner of the heav'nly reign ; 
Amphitryon's ſon infix'd the deadly dart, 

And filPd with anguiſh her immortal heart. 

E'en hell's grim King Alcides* pow'r confeſt, 485 

The ſhaft found entrance in his iron breaſt, 


V. 475. The mighty Mars, Sc.] Homer in theſs 
fables, as upon many otber occaſions, makes a great ſhow 
of his theological learning, which was the manner of 
all the Greeks Who had travelled into Fgůt. Thofe 
who would ſee theſe allegories explained at large, may 
conſult Eu/tathius on this place. Virgil ſpeaks much in 
the ſame figure, when he deſcribes the happy peace 
with which Auguſtus had bleft the world: 


— Furor impius intus | 
Seva ſedens ſuper arma, & centum windus ahenis . 
Pot tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore cruenio. 


V. 479. Perhaps hal per iſhd.] Some of Homer's cen. 
ſurers have inferced from this paſſage, that the Poet re- 
p:eſents his Gods ſubjeR to death; when nothing but 
great miſery is here deſcribed, It is a common way of 

eech to uſe perdlition and deſtruction for m75fortune, 

he language of ſcripture calls eternal puniſhment pe- 
r//Þing everlaſtingly. There is a remarkable paſſage to 
this pu: poſe in Tacitus, An. 6. which very livelily re- 
preſents the miſerable ſtate of a diſtracted tyrant : It is 
the beginning of a Letter from Tiberius to the Senate: 
Lid ſcribam wobis P. C. aut quoniodo ſcribam, aut quid 
omnino non ſcribam hone tempore, Dit me Deegue pejus 

perdant uam perire grotiie ſentio, /f cio. 7 
0 
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To Fove's high palace for a cure he fled, 

Pierc'd in his own daminiqng of the dead; 

Where Pæon, ſprinkling heav'nly balm around, 
Aſſuag'd the glowing pangs, and clos'd the wound. 490 
Raſh impiqus man ! to ſtain the bleſt abodes, 

And drench his arrows in the blqod of Gods ! 

But thou (tho? Palla: urg'd thy frantic deed) 
Whoſe ſpear ill-fated makes a Goddeſs bleed, 

Kno thou, whoe'er with heav'nly pow'r contends, 495 
Short is his date, and ſoon his glory ends; | 
From fields of death when late he ſhall retire, 

No infant on his knees ſhall call him Sire. 

Strong as thou art, ſome God may yet be found, 
To ſtretch thee pale and gaſping on the ground; 500 
. Thy 


V. 498. No infant on his knees hall call him Sire.) 
This is Homer's manner cf foretell:ng that he ſhall pe- 
riſh unfortunately in battle, which is infinitely a more 
artfyl way of conveying that thought than by a direct ex- 
preſſion. He does not ſimply ſay, he ſhall never return 
f.om the war, but intimates as much by deſcribing the 
loſs of the molt ſenſible and affecting pleaſure that a 
warrior can receive at his return, Of the like nature is 
the prophecy at the end of this ſpeech of the hero's 
death, by reprefenting it in a dream of his wife's. There 
are many fine ſtruke: of this kind in the prophetical 
parts of the Oli Leſtament. Nothing is more nafural 
than Dione's forming thoſe images of revenge upon 
Diomed, the hope of which vengeance was ſo proper a 
topic of conſolation to Venus. 

. 500. To tretch thee pals, &c.] Virgil has taken 
notice of this threatening denunciation of vengeance, 
though fulfilled in a different manner, where Diomed 
in his anſwer to the Embaſſador of King Latinus enu— 
merates his misfortunes, and imputes the cauſe of them 
to this 1mpious attempt upon Venus. Ancid, lib. 11. 


Invidiſſe Deos pairiis ut red1itus oris | 
Conjugium optatum & pulchram Calydona vue 9 
unc 
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Thy diſtant wife, Ægiale the fair, 

Starting from ſleep with a diſtracted air, 

Shall rouſe thy ſlaves, and her loſt Lord deplore, 

The brave, the great, the glorious, now no more! 
This ſaid, ſhe wip'd from Venus wounded palm 505 

The ſacred Ichor, and infus'd the balm. 

Juno and Pallas with a ſmile ſurvey'd, 

And thus to Jove began the blue-ey d maid, 
Permit thy daughter, gracious Fove / to tell 

How this miſchance the Cyprian Queen befel. 510 

As late ſhe try'd with paſſion to inflame 

The tender boſom of a Grecian dame, 

Allur'd the fair with moving thoughts of joy, 

To quit her country for ſome youth of Troy ; 

The claſping Zone, with golden buckles bound, 515 

Raz'd her ſoft hand with this lamented wound, 


Nunc etiam horihili wi/u portenta ſequuntur : 

Kt ſocii amiſſi petierunt aquora pennis : 
Fluminibu/q19 vagantur ves (Au dira meorum 
Sufplicia ! & ſcoputos lacrymaſis wnethus implent, 
Haec ale ex ill miki jam ſperanda ſuernrt 
Tempore, cum forrn cale/ffia corpora demens 
Afrpetii, & Veneris violavi vulnere dextram, 


V. Fot. Thy diſtant wife.) The Poet ſeems here to 
compliment the fair ſex at the expence of truth, by 
concealing the character of ͤ Ægiale. whom he has de- 
feribed with the diſpoſition of a faithful wife; though 
the hiſtory, of thoſe times repreſents her as an abandon- 
e guts who gave up her own p*rſon and her 
huſb ind's cron to her lover. So that Dinmed at his 
return from Troy, when he expected to be rec-ived with 
#Il the tenderneſs of a loving ſpouſe, found his bed and 
throne poſſeſſed by an adulterer, was forced to fly his 
country, and feek refuge and ſubſiſtence in foreign 
lands. Thus the offended Goddefs executed her venge- 
ance by the proper effects of her own power, by involv. 
ing the hero in a feries of misfortggyes proceeding from 
the incontinence of his wife, | 

The 
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The Sire of Gods and men ſuperior ſmil'd, 


And, calling Venue, thus addteſt his child. 
| | Not 


V. 517. The Sire of Gods and men ſuperior ſmiÞd.] 
Oue may obſerve the decorum and decency our Author 
conſtantly prelerves on this occaſion: Jupiter only miles, 
the other Gods laugh out. That Homer was no enemy 
to mirth may appear from ſeveral places of his poem ; 
which, ſo ſerious as it is, is interſperied with many gaie- 
ties, indeed more than he has been followed in by the 


ſucceeding Epic poets, Milton, who was perhaps fonder 


of him than the reſt, has given moſt into the ludicrous 
of which his Paradiſe of Fool in the third book, and his 
Je/ting angels in the. bxth, are extrordinary inſtances. 
Upon the confuſion of Babel, he ſays there was great 
laughter in heaven: as Homer calls the laughter of the 
Gods in the firſt book &oBto1og yiawy, an inextingui/hable 
laugh : But the ſcripture might perhaps embolden the 
Erg life Poet, which ſays, The Lord /hall laugh them 10 
ſcorn, and the like. Plato is very angry at Homer for 
making the Deities laugh, as a hi h indecency and of- 
fence to gravity. He ſays the Gods in our Author re- 
preſent magiſtrates and perſons in authority, and are 
deſigned as examples of ſuch : On this ſuppoſition, he 
blames him for propoſing immoderate laughter as a 
thing decent in great men. I forgot to take notice in 
its 8 place, that the epithet, :nextinguiſbable. is not 
to taken literally for diſſolute or ceaſeleſs mirth, 
but was only a phraſe of that time to ſign:fy cheerful- 
neſs and ſeaſonable gaiety; in the ſame manner as we 
now lay, 7 die with laughter, without being underſtood 
to be in danger of dying with it. The place, time and 
occalion were all 3 to mirth: It was at a ban- 
quet; and Nato himſelf relates ſeveral 8 that paſt 
at the banquet of 4oathon, which had not been either 
decent or rational at any other ſeaſon, Ihe fame may 
he ſaid of the preſent paſlage: raillery could never be 
more natural than when two of the female ſex had an 
opportunity of triumphing over another whom they 
hated. Homer makes wiſdom herſelf not able, even in 
the preſence of Jupiter, to reſiſt the temptation. She 
breaks into a ludicrous ſpeech, and the ſupreme being 
himſelf vouchſafes a ſmile at it. But this (as Eu a- 
thius remarks) is nedintroduced without judgment and 
precaution. For we ſee he makes Mine xa fiſt beg 
Jupiter's permiſſion for this piece of freedom, % 


thy 
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Not theſe, O daughter, are thy proper cares, 
Thee milder arts beſit, and ſofter wars; 520 
Sweet ſmiles are thine, and kind endearing charms, - 
To Mars and Pallas leave the deeds of arms. 

Thus they in heav'n: While on the plain below 
The fierce Tydides charg'd his Dardan foe, | 
Fluſh'd with celeſtial blood purſu'd his way, 525 
And fearleſs dar'd the threat*ning God of day; 
Already in his hopes he ſaw him kill'd, 

Tho? ſcreen'd behind Apollo's mighty ſhield. 

Thrice ruſhing furious at the chief he ſtrook ; 

His blazing buckler thrice Apollo ſhook ; 530 
He try'd the fourth: when breaking from the cloud, 
A more than mortal voice was heard aloud. 

O ſoy of Tydeus, ceaſe! be wile, and ſee 
How vaſt,the dif®rence. of the Gods and thee; _ 
Diſtance immenfe ! between the pow'rs that ſhine 535 
Above, eternal, deathleſs, and divine, 

And mortal man ! a wretch of humble birth, 
A ſhort-liv'd reptile in the duſt of earth, | 
So ſpoke the God who darts celeſtial fires ; 


He dreads his fury, and ſome ſteps retires. 540 
Then 


thy daughter, gracious Jove: in which he aſks the reader's 
leave to enliven his narration with this piece of gaiety.” 
V. 549. He dreads his fury, and gone eps retires] 
Diomed till maintains his intrepid character; he retires 
but a ep or two even from Apollo. The conduct of 
Homer is remarkably juſt and rational here, He gives 
Diomed no ſort of advantage over Apollo, borauks he 
would not feign what was intirely incredible, and what 
no allegory could juſtify. He wounds Venus and Mars, 
as it is morally poſſible to overcome the irregular paſ- 
lions which are repteſented by thoſe Deities. But it is 
impoſſible to vanquiſh Apollo, in whatſoever capacity he 
is conſidered, either as the Sun or as Dre/tiny: One may 
| OOt 


1 
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Then Phælus bore the chief of Venus“ race 
To Troy's high fane, and to his holy place; 
Latona there aud Phebe beal'd the wound, 
With vigour arm'd him, and with glory crown'd, 
This done, the patron of the ſilver bow 545 
A phantom rais'd, the ſame in ſhape and ſhow _ 
Wich great Zneas ; ſuch the form he bore, 
And ſuch in fight the radiant arms he wore. 
Around the ſpectre bloody wars are wag' d. 
And Greece and Troy with claſhing ſtyelds engag' d. 950 
Mean-time on lion's tow'r Apollo foods, 
And calling Mars, thus urg'd the tagiag God. 


ſhoot at the ſun, but nat hurt him; and one may ſtrive 

againſt deftiny, but not frmount it. Ff, t. 
V. 5465. Af phantom 14 77 The. fiction gf a God's 
placing a phantom inſtead .of the hero, to delude the 
enemy and continue the engagement, means no more 
ay that the enemy thought he,was'1n the battle. 1 his is 
the language of Poetry, which prefers a marvellous fic- 
tion to a plain and fimple truth, the recital whereof 
would be cold and unafteRing. l hus Minerwa's paid 
ing a javelin, ſignifies only that it was thrown with art 
and dexterity; Mars taking upon him the ſh:ipe of 
Acamas, that the courage of Acamas excited him to do 
fo, and in like manner of the reſt The preſent p:ſſage 
i copied by Pirgi in the tenth Anez4, where the ſpectre 
of Æneas is railed by Juno or the Air, as it is here by 
Apollo or the Sun; Goth equally proper to be employed 
in forming an apparition, Wheever will compare the 
two authors on this ſut-jet, will obſerve with what ad- 
mirable art, and what exquiſite ornaments, the later 
has improved and be utifiea his original. Scaliger, iu 
comparing theſe places, has ah ſurdly cenſured the phan- 
tom of Homer for its inactivity; whereas it was only 
formed to repreſent the hero lying on the ground, with- 
out any appearance of life or motion. Spencer in the 
e'gh'h canto of the third book ſeems to have improved 
this imagination, in the creation of his falſe Flyrimel, 
who * (hb all the functions of life, aud gives occa- 
fion tot many adventures. 


Stern 
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Stern pow'r of arms, by whom the mighty fall, 
Who bathe in blood, and ſhake th' embattel'd wall! 
Riſe in thy wrath f to hell's abhorr'd abodes 555 
Diſpatch yon? Greel, and vindicate the Gods. 

Firſt roſy Venus felt his brutal rage; | 

Me next he charg'd, and dares all heav'n engage. 

The wretch would brave high heav'n's immortal fire, 

His triple thunder, and his bolts of fre. 560 
The god of battle iſſues on the plain, 

Stirs all the ranks, and fires the Trojan train: 

In form like Acamas, the Thracian guide, 

Enrag'd, to Troy's retiring chiefs he cry'd : 

How long, ye ſons of Priam ! will ye fly, 565 
And unreveng'd, fee Priam's people die? 

Still unreſiſted ſhall rhe foes deſtroy, 

And {tretch the ſlaughter to the gates of Troy? 

Lo! brave near ſinks beneath his wound, 

Not god-like Hedor more in arms renown'd: 570 
Haſte all, and take the gen'rous warrior's part. 
He ſaid; new courage ſwell'd each hero's heart. 
Sarpedon firſt his ardent ſoul expreſs'd, 

And, turn'd to He&or, theſe bold words addreſs'd. 

Say, Chief, is all thy ancient valour loſt, 575 
Where are thy threats, and where thy glorious boaſt, 


That 


V. 5755. The ſpeech of Sarpedon 70 H dcto ] It will be 
hard to find a ſpeech more warm and ſpirited than this 
of Searpedon, or which comprehend=- ſo much in ſo few 
words. Nothing could be fo artfully thought upon to 
pique Hefzr who was fo jealous of his country's glory, 
than to tell him he had formerly conceived too great a 
notion of the Trojan valour; and to exal' the auxiliaries 
above his countrymen. The deſcription Sar pedon gives 
of the little concern or intereſt himſelf had in the war, 
in oppolition to the neceflity and imminent danger of 


the 
. 
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That propt alone by Priam's race ſhould ſtand 

Troy's ſacred walls, nor need a foreign hand? 

Now, now thy country calls her wanted friends, 

And the proud vaunt in juſt deriſion ends. 580 

Remote they ſtand, while alien troops engage, 

Like trembling hounds before the lion's rage. 

Far diſtant hence I held my wide command, 

Where foaming Xanthus laves the Lycian land, 

With ample wealth (the wiſh of mortals) bleſt 585 

A beauteous wife, and infant at her breaſt; 

With thoſe I left whatever dear could be; 

Greece, if ſhe conquers, nothing wins from me. 

Vet firſt in fight my Lycian bands I chear, 

And long to meet this mighty man ye fear, 590 

While Hefor idle ſtands, nor bids the brave 

Their wives, their infants, and their altars ſave. 

Haſte, warrior, haſte ! preſerve thy threaten'd ſlate ; 

Or one vaſt burſt of all-involving fate 

Full o'er your tow'rs ſhall fall, and ſweep away 595 

Sons, fires and wives, an undiſtinguiſh'd prey. 

Rouze all thy Treans, urge thy aids to fight ; 

Theſe claim thy thoughts by day, thy watch by night: 

With force inceſſant the brave Greets oppoſe ; - 

Such cares thy friends deſerve, and ſuch thy foes. 600 
Stung to the heart the gen'rous Hefor hears, 

But juſt reproof with decent ſilence bears. 


the Trojans, greatly ſtrengthens this preference, and lays 
the charge very home upon their honour. In the latter 
part, wh:ch preſcribes Hector his duty, there is a parti- 
cular reprimand, in telling him how much it behoves 
him to animate and encourage the auxiliaries ; for this, is 
to ſay in other words, you ſhould exhort them, and 
they are forced on the contrary to exhort you, 


From 
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From his proud car the Prince impetuous ſprings ; 

On earth he leaps; his brazen armour rings. 

Two ſhining ſpears are brandiſh'd in his hands; 605 

Thus arm'd, he animates his drooping bands, 

Revives their ardour, turns their ſteps from flight, 

And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. | 

They turn, they ſtand. The Greeks their fury dare, 

Condenſe their pow'rs, and wait the growing war. 610 
As when, on Ceres? ſacred floor, the ſwain 

Spreads the wide fan to clear the golden grain; 

And the light chaff, before the breezes borne, 

Aſcends in clouds from off the heapy coru ; 

The grey duſt, riſing with collected winds, 615 

Drives o'er the barn, and whitens all the hinds. 

So white with duſt the Grecian hoſt appears, 

From trampling ſteeds, and thund*ring charioteers. 

The duſky clouds from labour'd earth ariſe, 

And roll in ſmoaking volumes to the ſkies. 620 

Mars hovers o'er them with his ſable ſhield, 

And adds new horrors to the darken'd field ; 

Pleas'd with his charge, and ardent to fulfil 

In Troy's defence Apollo's heav'nly will: 

Soon as from fight the blue-ey'd maid retires, 625 

Each Trojan boſom with new warmth he fires, 

And now the God, from forth his ſacred fane, 

Produc'd Zneas to the ſhouting train; 


V. 511. Ceres' ſacred floor.) Homer git thy threſhing 
floor /acred (ſays Euftathius,) not ly 18 i: was conſe- 
crated to Ceres, but in regard of its great uſe and ad- 
vantage to human kind; in wh'- 1 ſenſe alſo he frequent- 
ly gives the ſame epithet to cis, &c. This ſimile is of 
an exyuilite beauty. | 


Lo 


Alive 
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Alive, unharm'd, with all his peers around, 

Erect he flood, and vig'rous from his wound: 630 

Enquiries none they made; the dreadful day 

No pauſe of words admits, no dull delay; 

Fierce Diſcord ſtorms, Apollo loud exclaims, 

Fame calls, Mars thunders, and the field's in flames. 
Stern Diomed with either Ma ſtood, 635 

And great Ulyfjes bat h'd in hoſtile blood. 

Embody'd, clos'd, the lab*ring Grecian train 

The fierceſt ſhock of charging hoſts ſuſtain ; 

Unmov'd and filent, the whole war they wait, 

Sercnely dreadful, and as fix'd as fate. 640 

So when th* embattled clouds in dark array 

Along the ſkies their gloomy lines diſplay, 


- 


When 


V. 641, So whenth embattled clouds.) This ſimile 
contains as proper a compariſon, and as fine a picture 
of nature, as any in Homer: However it is to be Faced, 
the beauty ard propriety of it will not be very obvious 
to many readers, becauſe it is the deſcription of a natu- 
ral appearance which they have not had an opportunity 
to remark, and which can be ol:ſerved only in a moun- 
tamous country. It happen> frequently in very calm 
weather, that the atmoſphere is charged with th.ck va- 
pours, whoſe gravi'y is ſuch that they neither riſe nor 
fall, but remain poized in the airat a certain height, 
where they continue frequently for ſeveral days toge- 
ther, Ina plain country this occaſions no other viſible 
appearance, but of an uniform clouded ſky ; but in a 
hilly 0 7 0 theſe vepours are to be ſeen covering the 
tops, and ſtretched along the fides, of the mountains; 
the, clouded parts above being terminated and diſtin— 
guiſhed from he clear parts below by a ftrait live run- 
ning parallel to the horizon, as far as the mountains ex- 
* The whole compaſs of nature cannot afford a. 


nobler and more exact repreſentation of a numerous 
army, drawn vp in line of battle, and expecting the 
charge. 'l he long extended even front, the cloſeneſs of 
the ranks, the hrmreſs, order, and fiience of the whole, 
are all drawn with great reſemblance in this one com- 

pariſon, 
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When now the North his boiſt'rous rage has ſpent, - 


And peaceful ſleeps the liquid element. 
The low-hung vapours, motionleſs and ſtill, 645 
Reſt on the -ſummits of the ſhaded hill; J 
„Till the maſs ſcatters as the winds ariſe, 
Diſpers'd and broken thro” the ruffled ſkies. 
Nor was the Gen'ral wanting to his train, 
From troop to troop he toils thro” all the plain. 650 
Ye Greeks, be men! the charge of battle bear; 
Your brave aſſociates, and yourſelves revere! + , * 


pariſon. The Poet adds, that this appearance is whi 
Boreas and other boiſterous winds, which diſperſe at 
break the clouds, are laid afleep. This is as exact AS it & 
etical; for when the winds a1iſe, this regular order is 
5 diſſolved. This circumſtance is added to the de- 
ſcription, as an ominuus. anticipation of the flight and 
diſhpation of the Greeks; which ſoon enſued when Mars 
and Hector broke in upon them. 
V. 651. Ye Greeks, be men, &c.] If Homer, in'the 
longer ſpeeches of the 1/7ad, \ays all that could be Taid 
by eloquence, in the ſhorter he ſays-all that can be ſaid 
with judgment. Whatever ſome few modern Critics 
have thought, it will be found upon reflection, that the 
length or brevity of his ſpeeches is determined as the 
occaſions eithec allow leiſure: or demand haſte. This 
conciſe oration of Agamemmnon is a maſter piece in the 
T aconic way. The exigence required he ſhwld ſay 
ſomething very powerful, and no time was to he loſt. 
He therefore warms the brave and the timorous by one 
and the ſame exhortation, which at once moves by the 
love of glory, and the fear of death. It is ſhort and 
full, like that of the brave Scorch General under G 
tavus, who, upon fight of the enemy, ſaid. only this; 
See ye thoſe lais ? Either fell them, or they !l fell you. 
V. 652. Your brave alſhciates, and yourſetves rewere. 
This noble exhortation of Agamemnon is correſpondent 
to the wiſe ſcheme of Nor in the ſecond book : where 
he adviſed to rank the ſoldicrs of the ſame nation toze- 
ther, that being known to each other, all might he in- 


cited either by a generous emulation or a decent ſhame, 
SpIndanus. 


% 
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Let gloriohs acts more 3 acts inſpire, 
And catch from breaſt to breaſt the noble fire! 
On valourꝰs fide the odds of combat lie. 55 5 
The brave live glorious, or lamented die; 
The wretch who trembles in the feld of fame, 
Meets death, and, worſe than death, eternal ſhame. 
Theſe words he ſeconds with his flying lance, 
To meet whoſe point was ſtrong Deicoon's chance; 660 
nam friend, and in his native place | 
Honour't and lov'd like Priam's royal race : 
Long had he fought the foremoſt in the field ; 
But now the monarch's lance tranſpierc'd his ſhield, 
His ſhield too weak the furious dart to ſtay, 665 
Throꝰ his broad belt the weapon forc'd its way; 
The 'grizly wound diſmiſs'd his ſoul to hell, 
His arms around him rattled as he fell. 
Then fierce Æneat, brandiſhing his blade, 

Induſt Crfilochus and Crethon laid, 670 
Whoſe fire Dizcleus, wealthy, brave and great, 

In well-built Phere held his lofty ſeat : 

Sprung from Alpheus, plenteous ſtream, that yields 
Euereaſe of harveſts to the Pyban fields: | 
He got Orfihechus, Dibcleus he, 675 
And theſe deſcended in the third degree. 
Too early expert in the martial toil, 
Ia ſable ſhips they left their native ſoil, 
T' avenge Atrides Now, untimely lain, 
"They fell with glory on the Phrygian plain. 680 
So two young mountain lions, nurs'd with blood 
In deep receſſes of the gloomy wood, 

Rufh fearleſs to the plains,.and uncontroul'd 


Depopulate the ſtalls and waſte the fold; 10 
er . 
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Till pierc'd at diſtance from their native den, 685 
O' erpower'd they fall beneath the force of men. 
Proſtrate on earth their beauteous bodies lay, 

Like mountain firs, as tall and ſtraight as they, 
Great Menelaus views with pitying eyes, Bt 
Lifts his bright lance, and at the victor flies; 690 
Mars urg'd him on; yet, ruthleſs in his hate, 

The God but urg'd him to provoke his fate. 

He thus advancing, Nefor's valiant ſon 

Shakes for his danger, and neglects his own; 
Struck with the thought, ſhould Helen's lord be flain, 
And all his country's glorious labours vain, 695 
Already met the threat*ning heroes ſtand; 

The ſpears already tremble in their hand; 


In ruſh'd Antilochut, his aid to brin g. 
And fall or conquer by the Spartan King. 700 


V. 691. Mars urg d kim on.] This is another inſtance, 
to what has been in general obſerved in the difcourſe 
on the battles of Homer, of his artful manner of making 
us meaſure one hero by another. We have here an ex- 
act ſcale of the valour of A neas and of Menelavs ; how 
much the former outweighs the latter, appears by what 
is ſaid of Mars in theſe lines, aud by the neceſſity of 
Antilachus's aſſiſting Menelaus: as afterwards what 
overbalance that aſſiſtance gave him, by A meass re- 
treating from them both. How very nicely are thefe 
degrees marked on either hand! This knosledge of 
the difference which nature itſelf ſets between one and 


another, makes our Author neither blame theſe two 


heroes, for going againſt one, who was ſuperior to each 
of them in ſtrength ; nor that one, fur retiring from 
both, when their conjunction made them an overmatch 
to him. There is great judgment in all, this, 

V. 696. And all his country's glorious labours Van | 
For (as Agamemnonſaid in the fourth book upon Mene- 
laus's being wounded) if he were ſlain, the war would 
be at an end, and the Greeks think only of returning to 
their country, Spondants. 


Ca Theſe 
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Theſe ſeen, the Dardan backward turn'd his courſe, 


Brave as he was, and ſhunn'd unequal force. 

The breathleſs bodies to the Greeks they drew; 
Then mix in combat, and their toils renew. _ 

Firſt Pylæmenes, great in battle, bled, 705 

Who ſheath'd in braſs the Paphlagonians led. 
Atrides mark'd him, where ſublime he ſtood ; 

Fix'd in his throat, the javelin drank his blood. 

The faithful Mydon, as he turn'd from fight 

His flying courſers, ſunk to endleſs night : 710 
A broken rock by Neftor's ſon was thrown ; 

His bended arm receiv'd che falling ſtone, 

From his numb'd hand the iv*ry ſtudded reins, 

Dropt in the duſt, are trail'd along the plains: 
Mean-while his temples feel a deadly wound; 715 
He groans in death, and pond”rous ſinks to ground: 
Deep drove his helmet in the ſands, and there 

The head ſtood fix'd, the quiv'ring legs in air: 

Till trampled flat beneath the courſers feet 


The youthful victor mounts his empty ſeat, 720 
And bears the prize in triumph to the fleet. 
Great Hector ſaw, and raging at the view 

Pours on the Greeks : The Trejan troops purſue : 

He fires his hoſt with animating cries, 

And brings along the Furies of the ſkies : 725 
Mars, ſtern deſtroyer! and Bellona dread, | 
Flame in the front, and- thunder at their head, 


V. 526. Mars, enn deftrager, &c.] There is a t 
nobleneſs in this paſſage: With what pomp is Hector 
introduced into the battle, where Mars and Bellona are 
his attendants? The retreat of Diomed is no leſs beau- 
tiful ; Minerva had remov'd the miſt from his eyes, and 
he immediately diſcovers Mars "—_ Hector. His 
ſur prize on this occaſion is finely imaged by that of the 
traveller on the ſudden fight of the river, 


This 
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This ſwells the tumult, and the rage of fight; 
That ſhakes a ſpear that caſts a dreadful light; 
Where Hedtor march'd, the God of battles ſhin'd, 7 30 
Now ſtorm'd before him, and now raged behind. 
- Tydides paus'd amidſt his full career; 

Then firſt the Hero's manly breaſt knew fear. 
As when ſome fimple ſwain his cot forſakes, 
| And wide thro? fens an unknown journey takes, 735 
If chance a ſwelling brook his paſſage ſtay, 
And foam impervious croſs the wand'rer's way, 
Confus'd he ſtops, a length of country paſt, 
Eyes the rough waves, and tir'd, returns at laſt, 
Amaz'd no leſs the great Tydides ſtands; | 740 
He ſtay' d, and turning, thus addreſs'd his bands: 

No wonder, Greeks / that all to Hector yield. 
Secure of fav'ring Gods, he takes the field; 
His ſtrokes they ſecond, and avert our ſpears : 
Behold where Mars, in mortal arms, appears! 745 
Retire then, warriors, but ſedate and ſhow ; 
Retire, but with your faces to the foe. 
Truſt not too much your unavailing might; 
'Tis not with Troy, but with the Gods ye fight. 

Now near the Greets the black battalions drew; 50 
And firſt two Leaders valiant He&or flew; 
His force Anchialus and Mneſthes found, 

In ev'ry art of glorious war renown'd ; 
In the ſame car the chiefs to combat ride, 
And fought united, and united dy'd, 755 
Struck at the ſight, the mighty Ajax glows 
With thirſt of vengeance, and aſſaults the foes. . 
His maſſy ſpear with matchleſs fury ſent, 
Thro' Ampbius belt and heaving belly. went: 
CF: : Amphias- 
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Theſe ſeen, the Dardan back ward turn'd his coutſe, 
Brave as he was, and ſhunn'd unequal force. 
The breathleſs bodies to the Greeks they drew; 
Then mix in combat, and their toils renew. _ 
Firſt Pylemenes, great in battle, bled, 705 
Who ſheath'd in braſs the Paphlagonians led. 
Atrides mark'd him, where ſublime he ſtood ; 
Fix'd in his throat, the javelin drank his blood. 
The faithful Mydon, as he turn'd from fight 
His flying courſers, ſunk to endleſs night : 710 
A broken rock by Neftor's ſon was thrown ; 
His bended arm receiv'd che falling ſtone, 
From his numb'd hand the iv*ry ſtudded reins, 
Dropt in the duſt, are trail'd along the plains : 
Mean-while his temples feel a deadly wound; 715 
He groans in death, and pond”rous ſinks to ground: 
Deep drove his helmet in the ſands, and there 
The head ſtood fix'd, the quiv'ring legs in air: 
Till trampled flat beneath the courſers feet 
The youthful victor mounts his empty ſeat, aol 
And bears the prize in triumph to the fleet. 
Great Hefor ſaw, and raging at the view 
Pours on the Greeks : The Trejan troops purſue : 
He fires his hoſt with animating cries, 
And brings along the Furies ot the ſkies : 725 
Mara, ſtern deſtroyer! and Bellona dread, 
Flame in the front, and thunder at their head, 
ee 
introduced into the battle, where Mars and Bellona are 
his attendauts? The retreat of Diomed is no leſs beau- 
tiful ; Minerva had remov'd the miſt from his eyes, and 
he immediately diſcovers Mars 12 HefAor. His 


ſurprize on this occaſion is finely imaged by that of the 
traveller on the ſudden ſight of the river. T 4 
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This ſwells the tumult, and the rage of fight; 
That ſhakes a ſpear that caſts a dreadful light; 
Where He&or march'd, the God of battles ſhin'd, 730 
Now ſtorm'd before him, and now raged behind. 

- Tydides paus'd amidſt his full career; 
Then firſt the Hero's maaly breaſt knew fear. 
As when ſome fimple ſwain his cot forſakes, 
And wide thro? fens an unknown journey takes, 735 
If chance a ſwelling brook his paſſage ſtay, 
And foam impervious croſs the wand'ret's way, 
Confus'd he tops, a length of country paſt, 
Eyes the rough waves, and tir'd, returns at laſt, 
Amaz'd no leſs the great Tydides ſtands; 7420 
He ſtay'd, and turning, thus addreſs'd his bands: 

No wonder, Greeks ! that all to Hector yield. 
Secure of fav'ring Gods, he takes the field; 
His ſtrokes they ſecond, and avert our ſpears: 
Behold where Mars, in mortal arms, appears! 745 
Retire then, warriors, but ſedate and ſlow ; 
Retire, but with your faces to the foe. 
Truſt not too much your unavailing might ; 
*Tis not with Troy, but with the Gods ye fight. 

Now near the Gree#s the black battalions drew; 750 

And firſt two Leaders valiant He&or flew; 
His force Anchialus and Mneſthes found, 
In ev'ry art of glorious war renown'd ; 
In the ſame car the chiefs to combat ride, 
And fought united, and united dy'd, 755 
Struck at the fight, the mighty Ajax glows 
With thirſt of vengeance, and aſſaults the foes. 
His maſſy ſpear with matchleſs fury ſent, 
Thro* Amphius belt and heaving belly went: 
C 3 Amphius- 
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Amphius Apaſus* happy ſoil poſſeſs'd, 760 
With herds abounding, and with treafure bleſs'd ; 
But Fate refiſtleſs from his country led | 
The chief, to periſh at his people's head. 
Shook with his fall his brazen armour rung, 
And ſierce, to ſeize it, conqu'ring Ajax fprung : 765 
Around his head an iron tempeſt rain'd ; 
A wood of ſpears his ample ſhield ſuſtain'd ; 
Beneath one foot the yet-warm corpſe he preſt, 
And drew his jav'lin from the bleeding breaſt ; 
He could no more; the ſhow'ring darts deny*d 770 
To ſpoil his glitt'ring arms, and plumy pride. 
Now foes on foes came pouring on the fields, 
With briſtling lances, and compacted ſhields z 
*Till in the ſteely circle ſtraiten'd round, 
Forec'd he gives way, and ſternly quits the ground. 775 
While thus they ſtrive, T lepolemns the great, 
Urg'd by the force of unreſiſted fate, 
Burns with defire Sarpedon's ſtrength to prove 
Alcides' offspring meets the ſon of Jove. 
Sheath'd in bright arms each adverſe chief came on, 7 do 
Fove's great deſcendant, and his greater ſon, 
Prepar'd for combat, ere the lance he toſt, 
The daring Rhodian vents his haughty boaſt. 
What brings this Zycian counſellor ſo far, 
To tremble at our arms, not mix in war? 785 


V. 594. Vat brings this Lycian counſelor Jo far.] 
. There is a particular Sarcaſm in Tlepoltemus calling Sar- 
2 in this place Axio BeAnPops Lycian Counſellor, one 
etter {kilPd in oratory than war; as he was the Governor 
of a people who had long been in peace, and probably 
(if we may gueſs from his character in Homer) remark- 
able for his ſpeeches, This is rightly obſerved by 
Spondanus, though not taken notice of by M. Dacier. 


Know 
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Know thy vain ſelf, nor let their flatt'ry move, 
Who ſtyle thee ſon of cloud-compelling Fove. 
How far unlike thoſe Chiefs of race divine, 
How vaſt the difference of their deeds aud thine? 
Jove got ſuch heroes as my Sire, whole ſpul 790 
No fear could daunt, nor earth, nor hell controul. 
Troy felt his arm, and yon” proud ramparts ſtand! 
Rais'd on the ruins of his vengeful hand: 
With fix {mall ſhips, and but a lender train, 
He left the town a wide deſerted plain. 795 
But what art thou? who deedleſs look'ſt around, 
While unreveng'd thy Zy-t@es bite the ground: 
Small aid to Troy thy feeble force can be, 
But wert thou greater, thou muſt yield to me. 
Pierc'd by my ſpear to endleſs darkneſs gol 800 
I make this preſent to the ſhades below. 
The ſon of Hercules, the Rhodian guide, 
Thus haughty ſpoke. The Lycian King reply'd. 
Thy Sire, O Prince! o*erturn'd the Trojan ſtate, 
Whoſe perjur'd Monarch well deſery'd his fate; 805 
Thoſe heav'nly Reeds the Hero ſought fo far, 
Falſe he detain'd, the juſt reward of war: 
Nor ſo content, the gen'rous Chief defy'd, 
With baſe reproaches and unmanly pride. 
But 


V. 792. Troy felt his arm.] He alludes to the hiſtor 
of the firſt deſtruction of Trop of Hercules, occafione 
by Laomedon's refuſing that Hero the horſes which were 
the reward promiſed him for the delivery of his daugh- 
ter He/ione. 

V. 809. With baſe reproaches and unmanly pride.) 
Methinkstheſe words and iv, wt include the chief 
ſting of Sarpedon's anſwer to Tlepolemus, which no Com- 
mentator that I remember has remarked. He tells him 


C4. Laemedon' 
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But you, unworthy the high race you boaſt, 8 10 
Shall raiſe my glory. when thy own is loſt : 

Now meet thy fate, and, by Sarpedon ſlain, 

Add one more ghoſt to Pluto's gloomy reign. 

He faid : both jav'lins at an inſtant flew: 

Both ſtruck, both wounded, but Sarpedon's ſlew : 815 
Full in the boaſter's neck the weapon ſtood, 
Transfx'd bis throat, and drank the vital bood : 
The foul diſdainful ſeeks the caves of night, 

And his ſeaPd eyes for ever loſe the light. 

Yet not in vain, T /epolemus, was thrown 820 
Thy angry lance ; which piercing to the bone 
Sarpedon's thigh, had tobb'd the Chief of breath; 
But Fove was preſent, and forbad the death. 

Borne from the conflict by his Lycian throng, 

The wounded Hero dragg'd the lance along. 825 
(His friends, each buſy'd in his ſev'ral part, 

"'hro” haſte, or danger, had not drawn the dart.) 
The Greeks with ſlain Tlepolemus retir'd ; 

Whoſe fall Uly/es view'd, with fury fir'd ; 

Doubtful if Jave's great ſon he ſhould purſue, 830 
Or pour his vengeance on the Lycian crew, 

But heav'n and fate the firſt deſign withſtand, . 

Nor this great death muſt grace Ulyſſes? hand. 

' Minerva drives him on the Lycian train; 

Alaſtor, Chromius, Halius, ſtrow'd the plain, 835 
Alcander, Prytanis, Nozmon fell, | 
And, numbers more his ſword had ſent to hell : 


0 


Lacmedon deſerved his misfortune, not only for his per- 
fidy, but for injuring a brave man with unmanly and 
ſcandalous reprœaches: alluding to thoſe which Tlepole- 
mus had juſt before caſt upon him. 


But 
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But Hector ſaw; and furious at the ſight, 
Ruſh'd terrible amidſt the ranks of fight 
With joy Sarpedon view'd the wiſh'd relief, 840 
And faint, lamenting, thus implor'd the Chief. 
Oh ! ſuffer not the foe to bear away 
My helpleſs corpſe, an unaſſiſted prey. 
If I, unbleſt, muſt ſee my ſon no more, 
My much-lov'd conſort,. and my native ſhore, 845 
Yet let me die in {lion's ſacred wall: 
Troy, in whoſe cauſe I fell, ſhall mourn my fall. 


He ſaid, nor Hector to the Chief replies, 
But ſhakes his plume, and fierce to combat flies, 
Swift 


V. 848. Nor Hector o the Chief replies.} Homer is 
in nothing more admirable than in the excellent uſe he 
makes uf the /lence of the perſons he introduces. It 
would be endicls to collect ali the inſtances of this truth 
throughout his Poem; yet JI cannot bur put toge her 
thoſe that have already occurred in the courſe of this 
work, and leave to the reader the pleaſure of obſerving 
it in what remains. The flence of the two Heralds, 
when they were to take Zri/eis from Achilles in Lib. 1. 
of which ſce note 39. In the third book, when ITrzs tells 
Helin the two rivals were to fight in her quarrel, and 
that all Troy were ſtanding ſpectators ; that guilty Prin- 
ceſs makes no anſwer, but caſts a veil ove: her face, 
and drops a tear; and when ſhe comes juſt aſter into 
the preſence of Pyiam, ſhe ſpeaks not, *till after he has 
in a particular manner encouraged and commanded her, 
Paris and Menclaus being juſt upon the point to en- 
counter, the latter declares his wiſhes and hopes of con- 
queſt to Heaven ; the former, being engaged in an un- 
juſt caule, ſays not a word, In the fourth book, When 
Jupiter has expreſſed bis deſire to favour Troy, Juno ,, 
declaims againſt him, but the Gods M iſdom, 
though much concerned, holds her peace. When Aga- 
memnon too raſhly reproves Diomed, that Hero remains 
ſilent, and, in the true character of a rough warrior, 
leaves it to his actions to ſpeak for him, In the preſent 
book, when Sarpedon has reproached Hector in an open 
nd generous manner, Hector preſerving the ſame war- 


3 like 
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Swift as a whirlwind drives the ſcatt'ring foes, 8 50 
And dyes the ground with purple as he goes. 
Beneath a beech, Jove's conſecrated ſhade, 
His mournful friends divine Sarpedon laid : 
Brave Pelagon, his fav'rite Chief, was nigh, 
Who wrench'd the jav'lin from his finewy thigh. 855 
The fainting foul ſtood ready wing'd for flight, 
And o'er his eye: balls ſwam the ſhades of night. 
But Boreas riſing freſh, with gentle breath, 
RecalVd his ſpirit from the gates of death. 
The gen'rous Greeks recede with tardy pace, 860 
Tho' Mars and Hedor thunder in their face; 


None 


like character, returns no anfwer, but immediately haſ- 
tens to the buſineſs of the field ; as he alſo does in this 
place, where he inſtantly brings off Sarpedon, without ſo 
much as teHing him he will endeavour his reſcue. Chap- 
man was not ſenſible of the beauty of this, when he 
imagined Hector's filence here proceeded from the pique 
tre had conceived at Sarpedon for his late reproof of him. 
That tranſlator has not ſcrupled to infert this opinion of 
his in a groundleſs interpolation altogether foreign to the 
author. But indeed itis a liberty he frequently takes, 
to draw any paſlage to fome new, far-fetched conceit 
of his invention; inſomuch, that very often before he 
tranſlates any ſpeech, to the ſenſe or deſign of which he 
gives ſome fanciful turn of his own, he prepares it by 
jeveral additional lines purpoſely to prepoſſeſs the reader 
of that meaning. Thoſe, who will take the trouble, 
may ſee examples of this in what he ſets before the 
ſpeeches of Hector, Paris and Helena, in the fixth book, 
and innumerable other places. 

v. 858. But Boreas rig freſb.] Sarpedon's fainting 
at the extraction of the dart, and reviving by the free 
air, ſhews the great judgment of our author in theſe mat- 
ters. But how frye, has he told this'truth, in raif- 
ing the God Boreas to his Hero's aſſiſtance, and mak- 
ing a little machine of but one line ? this manner of re- 
preſenting common things in figure and perſon, was 
perhaps the effect of Homer's Agyprian education. 

V. 860. The gen'rous Greeks, Sc.] This ww, guns 

orderly 
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None turn their backs to mean ignoble flight, 

Slow they retreat, and ev'n retreating, fight. 

Who firſt, who laſt, by Mars and Hefor's hand 
Stretch'd in their blood, lay gaſping on the fand ? 865 
Teuthras the great, Oreſtes the renown'd | 

For manag'd ſteeds, and Trechus preſs'd the ground; 
Next Oenomaus and Oenops* offspring dy'd ; | 
Oręſbius laſt fell groaning at their fide :. 


Oreſbus, in his painted mitre gay, $70. 


In fat Bæotia held his wealthy ſway, 
Where lakes ſurround low Hyle's wat'ry plain; 
A Prince and People ſtudious of their gain. 
The carnage Juno from the ſkies ſurvey'd, 874 
And touch'd with grief beſpoke the blue-cy'd maid.. 


orderly retreat of the Creeks, with their front conſtantly 
turned to the. eneiny, is a fine encomium both of their 
courage and diſeipline. This manner of retreat was in 
uſe among the ancient I academonians, as were 
the martial cuftoms deſcribed by Homer. This prac- 
tice took its riſe among that brave people from the ap- 
wehenfions of being lain with a wound received in their 
acks. Such a misfortune was not only attended with 
the higheſt infamy, but they had found a way to puniſh, 
them who ſuffered thus even after their death, by de- 
nying them (as Ev/tathius informs us) the rites af. 
burial. 


V. 864. Who 5/4, who laſt, by Mars and Hectox's A, 


Stretch in their blood, lay gaſping on the ſand 0. | 


This manner of breaking into an interrogation, ami 


the deſcription of a battle, is what ſerves very much to 


awaken the reader. It is here an invocation to the Muſe 
that prepares us for ſomething uncommon z. and the 
Muſe is ſuppoſed immediately to anſwer, Teuthras the 


great, &c. Virgil, I think, has improved the firengrth of 


nis figure by addreſſing the apoſtrophe to the perſon. 


whole exploits he is celebrating, as to Camrlla in the 


l2venth book. 


Juem tel primum, quem fo/tremum, aſpera virgo, 
Jicis au! quot umi morientia corpora fundis ? 


O ſight 
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O fght accurſt ! Shall faithleſs Troy prevail, 

. And ſhall our promiſe to our people fail ? 

How vain the word to Menelaus giv'n 

By Jove's great daughter and the Queen of Heav'n, 
Beneath his arms that Priam's tow'rs ſhould fall; 880 
If warring Gods for ever guard the wall ? 

Mars, red with ſlaughter, aids our hated foes : 
Haſte, let us arm, and force with force oppoſe! 

She ſpoke ; Minerva burns to meet the war : 
And now Heav'n's Empreſs calls her blazing car. 885: 
At her command ruſh forth the ſteeds divine; 

Rich with immortal gold their trappings ſhine. 
Bright Hebe waits; by Hebe, ever young, 

The whirling wheels are to the chariot hung. 

On the bright axle turns the bidden wheel 890 
Of ſounding braſs ; the poliſt'd axle ſteel. 

Eight brazen ſpokes in radiant order flame ; 

The circles gold, of uncorrupted frame, 

Such as the Heavens produce : And round the gold 
Two brazen rings of work divine were roll'd. 895 
The boſTy naves of ſolid filver ſhone ; 

Braces of gold fufpend the moving throne. 

The car behind an arching figure bore , 

The bending concave form'd an arch before, 
Silver the beam, th' extended yoke was gold, goo 
And golden reins th? immortal courſers hold. 


V. 885. And mw heav'n's empreſs calls her blazing 
car, &c.] Homer ſeems never more delighted than when 
he has ſome occaſion of diſplaying his ſkill in mechanics 
The detail he gives us of this chariot is a beautiful ex- 
ample of it, where he takes occaſion to deſcribe every 
different part, with a happineſs rarely to be found in 


deſeriptions of th.s nature, 


Herſelf 
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Herſelf, impatient, to the ready car 
The courſers joins, and breathes revenge and war. 
Pallas diſrobes; her radiant veil unty'd, 

With flow'rs adorn'd, with art diverſify'd, 905 
(The labour'd veil her heav'nly fingers wove) 
Flows on the pavement of the eourt of Jove. 
Now heav'n's dread arms her mighty limbs inveſt, 
Jove's cuiraſs blazes on her ample breaſt; 2 
Deck'd in ſad triumph for the mournful field, 910 
O'er her broad ſhoulder hangs his horrid ſhield, 
Dire, black, tremendous ! Round the margin roll'd,. 
A fringe of ſerpents hiſſing guards the gold: 

Here 


V. 904. Pallas diſrobes.] This fition of Pallas array-. 
ing herſelf with the arms of Jupiter, finely intimates 
(ſays Eu/tathius) that ſhe is nothing elſe but the wiſdom 
ofthe Almighty. The ſame auchortells us, that the an- 
tients marked this place with a (tar, to diſtinguiſh it as 
one of thoſe that were perfectly admirable. Indeed 
there is a greatneſs of ſublimity in the whole paſſage, 
which is aſtoniſhing, and ſuperior to any imagination 
but that of Homer; nor is there any that might better 
give occaſion for that celebrated flying. That hs was 
the only man who had ſeen the forms of the Gods, cr the 
only man who had fhewn them. With what nobleneſs 
he deſcribes the chariot of Funs,Jthe armour of Minerva, 
the Ægis of Jupiter, filled with the figures of Horror, 
Hel, Diſcord, and all the terrors of war, the effects 
of his wrath againſt men; and that ſpear with which 
his power and wiſdom overturns whole armies, and 
humbles the pride of the kings who offend him? But we 
ſhall not wonder at the unuſual majeſty of all thefe 
ideas, if we conſider that they have a near reſemblance 
to ſome deſcriptions of the ſame kind in the ſacred 
writing*, where the Almighty is repreſented armed 
with terror, and deſcending in majeſly to be avenged on 
his enemies: The chart, the bow, and the /Dield of 
G94, are expreſſions frequent in the Palms. | 

V. 913. 4 fringe of /erpents.}, Our au'hor does not 
particularly deſcribe this fringe of the Ægis, as conſiſting 
of ſerpents; but that he did ſo, may be learned from 

Herodotus, 
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Here all the terrars of grim war appear, 

Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear, 915 
Here ſtorm'd Contention, and here Fury frown'd, 
And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crown'd. 

The maſſy golden helm ſhe next aſſumes, 

That dreadful nods with four o'erſhading plumes ; 
So vaſt, the broad circumference contains 920 
A hundred armies on a hundred plains. . 

The Goddeſs thus th* imperial car aſcends; 

Shook by her arm the mighty jav'lin bends, 
Pond'rous and huge; that when her fury burns, 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoits o'erturns. 92 5 


Herodotus, in his fourth book. The Greeks (ſays he) 
„ borrovned the veſt and ſhield of Minerva from the 
« I yhbrans, only with this difference, that the g 
a ſhield was fringed with-thongs of leather, the Grecian 
« with ſerpents.” And F7rg:ls deſcription of the ſame 
ais agrees with this, Ax. 8. v. 435. 


Agidague lorriſer am, turbate Palladis arma, 
Certatim ſquamais Jer pentum, aurogue polibant, 
Connex ue angues— | 


This note is taken from Spondanus, as is alſo Ogi. 
on this place; but he has tranſlated the pafſage of Herg- 
dotus wrong, and made the / p6:an thield have the ſer- 
nts, which were peculiar to the Grecian. By the way 
muſt abſerve, that G21/h;'s notes are for the moſt part 
a tranſcription of Spandanus's. 

V. 920. So vat, the broad errcumference contains a 
hundred armies.] The words in the original are exarc 
FOASWY r axuguizy. which are capable. of tao 
meanings; © ther he this helmet of Jupiter was ſuffici- 
ent to have covered the armies of an hundred ſeities, 
or that the armies of an hundred cities were en- 
graved ub en it. lt is here tranſlated in ſuch a man- 
ner that it may be taken either way, though the learned 
are moſt 1nclined to the farmer ſenile, as that idea is 
greater and more extraordinary, indeed more agreeable 
to Homer's bold manner, and not extravagant, if we call 
in the allegory to our affiftance, and imagine it (with M. 
Decie: ) an alluſion to the providence of God that extends 
over all the uuyerſe, : 

Swift 
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Swift at the ſcourge th' etherial courſers fly, 
While the ſmooth chariot cuts the liquid ky, 
Heav'n gates ſpontaneous open to the pow'rs, 
Heav'n's golden gates, kept by the winged hours; 
Commiſſion'd in alternate watch they ſtand, 930 
The ſun's bright portals and the ſkies command, 


V. 928. Heaw'n gates ſpontaneous open.] This mar- 
vellous circumſtance of the gates of heaven opening 
themſelves of their own accord to the divinities that: 
paſſed through them, is copied by Million, Lib. 5. 


— At the gate 
Of Heav'n arriv'd, the gate ſelf open'd wide 
On golden hinges turning, as by work 
Divine the ſou'reign Architect had fram'd. 


And again, in the feventh book, 


Heaw'n open'd wide 
Her ever during gates, harmonious ſound, 
On golden hinges moving.— 


As the fiction that the hours are the guards of thoſe 
gates, gave him the hint of that beautiful paſſage in the 
beginning of his fixth, 


The morn, 
Wak'd by the circling hours, with roſy hand 
Unbarr'd the gates of light, &c. 


This expreſſion of the gates of Heaw'n is in the Faftern 
manner, where they faid the gates of Heaven or of 
Earth, for the entrance or extremities of Heaven or 
Earth; a phraſe uſual in the fcriptures, as is obſcrved 
by Dacier. | 

V. 929. Heawr's golden gates keptiby the wing'd hours. 
By the Hours here are meant the /ca/ons 5 and ſo Hobbes 
tranſlates it, but ſpoils the fenſe by what he adds, 


Tho to the ſeaſons Jove the power gave 
Alone to judge of early and of late; 


Which is utterly unintelligible, and nothing like Ho- 
mer's thought Natalis Comes explains it thus, Lib. 4. 
c. 4. Homerus libro guinto Iliadis non Fg whe has portas 

celi ſeruare, ſed etiam nubes inducere & ſerenum facere, 
cam libuerit; quippe cum apertum celum, ſerenum no- 
minent poetæ, at clauſum, tectum nubibus, 
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Involve in clouds th' eternal gates of day, 

Or the dark barrier roll with eaſe away. 

The ſounding hinges ring: On either ſide 

The gloomy volumes, piere'd with light, divide. 935 


The chariot mounts, where deep in ambient ſcies 


Confus'd, Olympus? hundred heads ariſe ; 


Where far apart the Thund'rer fills his throne 


O'er all the Gods, ſuperior and alone. 
There with her ſnowy hand the Queen reſtrains 940 
The fiery ſteeds, and thus to Fove complains. 
O Sire! can no reſentment touch thy ſoul ? 
Can Mars rebel, and does no thunder roll? 
What lawleſs rage on yon forbidden plain, 


What raſh deſtruction! and what heroes ſlain ? 945 


Venus, and. Phebus with the dreadful bow, 
Smile on the ſlaughter, and enjoy my woe. 
Nad, furious pow'r ! whoſe unrelenting mind 
No God can govern, and no juſtice bind. 


Say, mighty father ! ſhall-we ſcourge his pride, 950 


And drive from fight th* impetnous homicide ? 
To whom aſſenting, thus the 'Thund'rer ſaid : 


Go! and the great Minerva be thy aid. 


To tame the Monſter. god Minerva knows, 

And oft' afflicts his brutal breaſt with woes. 955 
He ſaid; Saturnia, ardeut to obey, 

Laſh'd her white ſteeds along th' acrial way. 


V. 954. To tame the Mon/ter-g04 Minerva knows} 


For it is only w/{{o9m that can matter /reneth. Iuis 


worth while here to obſerve the conduct of Himer. He 


makes Minerva, and not Juno, to fight with Mars, be- 


cauſe a combat between Mars and Juno could not be 


ſupported by any allegory to have authorized the fable : 


Whereas the allegory of a ba tle bet een Ma-s and 


Minerwa is very open and intelligible, Eytathins. = 
Swift 
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Swift down the ſteep of heav'n the chariot rolls, 

Between th' expanded earth and ſlarry poles. 

Far as a ſhepherd, from ſome point on high, 960 

O'er the wide main extends his boundleſs eye 

Thro? ſuch a ſpace of air, with thund'ring ſound, 

At ev'ry leap th? immortal courſers bound. 

Troy now they reach'd, and touch'd thoſe banks divine 

Where filver Simois and Scamander join. 965 

There Juno ſtopp'd, and (her fair ſteeds unloos'd) 

Of air condens'd a vapour circumfus'd ; 

For theſe, impregnate with celeſtial dew, 

On Simois brink ambroſial herbage grew, 

Thence to relieve the fainting Argive throng, 970 

Smooth as the ſailing doves they glide along. 
| The 


V. 960. Far as a /hrpherd, &c.) Longinus citing 
theſe verſes as a noble inſtance of the ſublime, ſpeaks 
to this effect. In what a wonderful manner does 
„Homer exalt his Deiti-sz meaſuring the leap: of their 
„very horſes by the whole hreadth of the horizon? 
Who is there that, confidering the magnificence of 
„this hyperbole, would not ery out with reaſon, that 
jf thefe heavenly ſteeds were to make a ſecond leap, 
„the world would want room for a third?“ This puts 
me in mind of that paſſage in He/od's Theogony, where 
he deſcribes the height of the Heavens, y ſay ing a 
{mith's anvil would be nine days in falling from thence 
to earth. | 

V 971. Smooth as the ſailing doves.] This ſimile is 
intended to expreſs the lightneſs and ſmoothneſs cf the 
motion of theſe Goddeſſes. The doves, to which Ho- 
mer compares them, are ſaid by the ancient ſcholiaſt 
to leave no impreſſion of their ſteps. The word Szrny 
in the original mav be rendered aſcenderunt as well as 
inceſſerunt ; ſo may imply (as M. Dac ier tranſlates it) 
moving without touching the earth, which Milton finely 
calls . Hiding without ſtep. Virgil deſeribes the 
_ of one of theſe birds by an image parallel to 
that iu this veiſe ; 
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The beſt and braveſt of the Grecian band 

(A warlike cirele} round Tydides ſtand: 

Such was their look as lions bath'd in blood, 

Or foaming boars, the terror of the wood. 975 

Heav'n's Empreſs mingles with the mortal crowd, 

And ſhouts in Stertor's ſounding voice, aloud : 

Stentor the ſtrong, endu'd with brazen lungs, | 

Whoſe throat ſurpaſs'd the force of fifty tongues. 
Inglorious Argives I to your race a ſhame, g80 

And only men in figure and in name: 

Once from the walls your tim*rous foes engag'd, 

While fierce in war divine Achilles rag'd ; 


— Mar aere lap/a auieto, 
Radit iter liguidum, celeres negut commovet alas, 


This kind of movement was 13 to the Gods 
by the Fgyptians, as we ſee in Heliodorus, I ib. 3. Ho- 
mer might poſſibly have taken this notion from them. 
And Virgil in that paſſage where Xneas difcovers Venus 
by her gait, Ei vera inceſ/a gatuit Dea, ſeems to allude 
to ſome manner of moving that diflinguiſhed divini- 
ties from mortals, This opinion is likewiſe hinted at 
by him in the neid, here he ſo beautifully and 
briefly enumerates the difiinguiſhing marks of a Deity. 


— Din na decor, 
Ardente/ſque notate oculos: qui fpiritus illi. 
Ni vultus, woci/que ſonus, velgreſſas eunti! 


This poffage likewife ſirengthenz what is ſaid in the 
notes on the firſt book, v. 268. | 

V. 978. Stentor the frong, endif with braven lungs.) 
There was a neceſſity for criers whoſe voices were 
ſtronger than ordinary, in thoſe ancient times, before 
the uſe of trumpets was known in their armies. And 
that they were in eſteem afterwards, may be ſeen from 
Hero-41tus, Where he takes notice that Darius had in his 
train an Ae yptian, whoſe voice was louder and ſironget 
than any man's of his age. There is a farther propriety 
in Homer's attributing this voice to Juno; becauſe Juno, 
is no other than the Air, and beciuſe the Air is the 
cauſe of ſound, Fr/?athius, Spondanus. 


Now 


WK, 7 72. 
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Now iſſuing fearleſs they poſſeſs the plain, 
Now win the ſhores, and ſcarce the ſeas remain. 985 
Her ſpeech new fury to their hearts eonvey'd 
While near Tydides ſtood th* Athenian maid : 
The King beſide his panting ſteeds ſhe found, 
O'erſpent with toil, repoſing on the ground: 
To cool his glowing wound he fate apart, 990 
(The wound inflicted by the Lycian dart) 
Large drops of ſweat from all his limbs defcend, 
Beneath his pond'rous ſhield his finews bend, 
Whoſe ample belt that o'er his ſhoulder lay, 
He eas'd; and waſh'd the clotted gore away. 995 
The Goddeſs leaning o'er the bending yoke, 
Beſide his courſers, thus her filence broke. 
Degen' rate Prince! and not of Tydeus kind, 
Whoſe little body lodg'd a mighty mind; 


Foremoſt he preſs'd in glorious toils to ſhare, yo00 


And ſcarce refrain'd when I forbad the war. 


Alone, unguarded, once he dar'd to go, 


And faſt encircled by the T heban foe : 
There brav'd and vanquiſh'd many a hardy knight; 
Such nerves I gave him, and ſuch force in fight. 1005 


V. 998. Degen rate Prince, &c.) This ſpeech of Mi. 
neva to Diomed derives its whole force and effic ey 
from the offenſive compariſon ſhe makes between Tydeus 
and his ſon. Fydeus, when he was fingle in the city of 
his enemy, fought and overcame the Thebans, even 
though Mincrwa forbad him; Diomed in the midit of 
his army, and with enemies inferior in number, declines 
the fight, though Minerva commands him. Tydeus diſ- 
obeys her, to. engage in the battle; Diomed diſobeys 
her to avoid engagingz and that too after he had u 


many occaſions experienced the aſſiſtance of the Goddeſs. 


Madam Dacier ſhould have acknowledged this remark 
to belong to. Eu/fat/hins. 
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Thou too no leſs haſt been my conſtant care; 
Thy hands I arm'd, and ſent thee forth to war: 
But thee, or fear deters, or ſloth detains; 
No drop of all thy father warms thy veins. 

The chief thus anſwer'd mild. Immortal maid! 
I own thy preſence, and confeſs thy aid. Io1T 
Not fear, thou know'ſt, withhulds me from the plains, 
Nor floth hath ſeiz*d me, but thy word reſtrains: 
From warring Gods thou bad'ſt me turn my ſpear, 
And Yenus only found reſiſtance here. 1015 
Hence, Goddeſs ! heedful of thy high commands, 
Loth I gave way, and waru'd our Argive bands :- 
For Mars, the homicide, theſe eyes beheld, 
With ſlaughter red, and raging round the field. 

Then thus Miner va. Brave Tydides, hear! 1026 
Not Mars, himſelf, nor ought immortal fear. 
Full on the God impel thy foaming horſe; 
Pallas commands, and Pallas lends thee force, 
Raſh, furious, blind, from theſe to thoſe he flics, 
And ev'ry fide of wav'ring combat tries; 1025 
Large promiſe makes, and breaks the promiſe made; 
Now gives the Greciant, naw the Trojans aid. 

She ſaid, and to the ſteeds approaching near, 
Drew from his ſeat the martial charioteer. 


v. 1024. Raſh, furious, llind, from theſe to thoſe he 


Files.) Minerva in this place very well paints the man- 


ners of Mars, whoſe buſineſs was always to fortify the 
weaker ſide, in order to-keep up the broil. | think the 
paſſage includes a fine allegory of the nature of war. 
Mars is called incon/ftant, aud a broaker of his promiſes, 
becauſe the chance of war is wavering, and uncertain 
victory is perpetually changing ſides. This latent mean- 


ing of the epithet @Morpogans is taken notice of by 


Eultathius, 
The 
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The vig'rous pow'r the trembling car aſcends, 1030 
Fierce for revenge; and Diomed attends. 

The groaning axle bent beneath the load; 

So great a Hero, and ſo great a God. 

She ſnatch'd the reins, ſhe laſh'd with all her force, 
And full on Mars impell'd the foaming horle : 1035 
But firſt, to hide her heav'nly viſage, ſpread 

Black Orcus* helmet o'er her radiant head. 

Juſt then gigantic Peripbas lay ſlain, 

The ſtrongeſt warrior of th £tolian train: 

The God who flew him, leaves his proftrate prize 
Stretch'd where he fell, and at Tydides flies. 1041 
Now ruſhing fierce, in equal arms appear, 

The daring Greek ; the dreadful God of war! 

Full at the chief, above his courſer's head, 

From Mars his arm th* enormous weapon fled : 1045 
Pallas oppos'd her hand, and caus'd to glance 

Far from the car, the ſtrong immortal lance, 


V. 1033. So great a God.) The tranſlation has ven- 
tured to call a Goddeſs ſoz in imitation of the Greek, 
which uſes the word Osòg promiſcuouſly for either gen- 
der. Some of the Iain Poets have not {crupled to do 
the ſame. Status, Thebaid 4. (ſpeaking of Diana) 


Nec caret umbra Deo. 


And Virgil, Anecid 2. where Anas is conducted by 
Venus through the dangers of the fire and the enemy. 


Deſcendo, ac, ducente Deo, flammanm inter & ho/tes 
E xpedior.— 


V. 1037. Black Orcus' helmet.] As every thing that 
goes into the dark empire of Pluto, or Orcus, diſappears 
and is ſeen no more; the Grecks f om thence borrowed 
this figurative expreſſion, 79 put on Pluto's helmet, that is 
to ſav, % become invi/ible. Plato uſes this proverb in 
the tenth book of his Republic, aud Arifophancs in 
HAchainenſ., Fufiathius, 


Then 
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Then threw the force of Tydtat warlike ſon ; 

The jav'lin hiſe'd ; the Goddeſs urg'd it on: 

Where the broad cinQure girt his armour round, 1058 
It pierc'd the God: His groin receiv'd the wound. 
From the rent ſkin the warrior tugs again 

The ſmoaking ſteel. Mars bellows with the pain. 
Loud as the roar encount”ring armies yield, 
When ſhoutmg millions ſhake the thund'ring field. 
Both armies ſtart, and trembling gaze around; 1056 
And earth and heav'n rebellow to the ſound. 


As vapours blown by Aufter's ſultry breath, 
Pregnant with plagues, and ſhedding ſeeds of death, 
Beneath 


V. 1054. Loud as the roar encount'ring armics yield.) 
This Hyperbole to expreſs the roaring of Mars, ſo itron 
as it is, yel is not extravagant. It wants not a quali- 
fying circumſiance or two; the voice is not human, 
but 1 of à Deity; and the compariſon being taken 
from an army, renders it more natural with re p ct to 
the God of War, It is leſs daring to ſay that a God 
could {end forth a voice as loud as the ſhout of two ar- 
mies, than that Camilia, a | atian nymph, could run ſo 
ſwiftly over the corn as not to bend an ear of it. Or, to 
alledge anearer inſtance, that Polyphemus, a mere mortal, 
ſhook all the iſland of Sicily, and made the deepeſt ca- 
verns of 71a roar with his cries. Yet Vigil generally 
eſcapes the cenſure of thoſe moderns who are ſhocked 
with the bold flights of Homer. It is uſual with thoſe, 
who are ſlaves to common opinion, to overlook or praiſe 
the ſame thivg in one, that they blame in another. 
They think to depreciate Homer in extolling the judg- 
ment of /i, who never ſhewed it more than when he 
followed him in theſe boldneſſes. And indeed they 
who uould take boldneſs from poetry, muſt leave dulneſs 
in the room of it, 

V. 1058. As wapours blown, &c.] Mars after a ſharp 
engagement, amidſt the rout of the Trojans, wrapt in 
a wh:rlwind of duſt, which was raiſed by ſo many thou- 
ſand combarants, flies towards O/pmpus. Homer com- 

ares him in this eſtate, to thoſe black clouds, which dur- 
ing a ſcorching ſouthern wind in the dog days, are ſome- 


ti mes 
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Benath the rage of burning Sirius riſe, 1060 

Choak the parch'd earth, and blacken all the ſkies ; 

In ſuch a cloud the God, from combat driv'n, 

High o'er the duſty whirlwind ſcales the heav'n. 

Wild with his pain, he ſought the bright abodes, 

There ſullen fat beneath the Sire of Gods, 1065 

Shew'd the celeſtial blood, and with a groan 

Thus pour'd his plaints before th* immortal throne. 
Can ove, ſupine, flagitious facts ſurvey, 

And brook the furies of this daring day? 

For mortal men celeftial pow'rs engage, 1070 

And Gods on Gods exert eternal rage. 

From thee, O father ! all theſe ills we bear, 

And thy fell daughter with the ſhield and ſpear: 

Thou gav'f that fury to the realms of light, 

Pernicious, wild, regardlefs of the right. 1075 

All heav'n befide reveres thy ſov'reign ſway, 

Thy voice we hear, and thy behefts obey : 

"Tis hers t'offend, and ev'n offending ſhare 

Thy breaſt, thy counſels, thy diſtinguih'd care: 


times horne towards Heaven; for the wind at that time, 
gathering the duft togerher, forms a dark cloud of it. 
Ihe heat of the fight, the prec'pitation of the Trojans, 
together with the clouds of duſt that flu above the army, 
and took Mars from the fight of his enemy, fupplied 
Homer with this noble image. Dacier. 

V. 1054. Thou gaw'/? that fury to the realms of tight, 
Permcinus, auild. &] It is very artful in Homer to 
make Mav's accuſs M:nerva of all thoſe f:ults and e nor- 
mities he was himſelf ſo eminently guilty of. Thoſe 
people, who are the moſt unjuſt and violent, accuſe 
others, even the beſt, of the ſame crimes: Every irra- 
tional man is a diftaited rule, tries every thing by that 


wrong meaſure, and forms his judgment accordingly. 
E144 athius. 
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So boundleſs ſhe, and thou ſo partial grown, 1080 
Well may we deem the wond'rous birth thy own. 
Now frantic Diomed, at her command, 
Againſt th* immortals lifts his raging hand : 
The heav'nly Venus firſt his fury found, | 
Me next encountring, me he dar'd to wound; 1085 
Vanquiſh'd I fled: Ev'n I, the God of fight, 
From mortal madneſs ſcarce was ſav'd by flight. 
Elſe hadſt thou ſeen me fink on yonder plain, 
Heap'd round, and heaving under loads of ſlain ; 
Or pierc'd with Grecian darts, for ages lie, 1090 
Condemn'd to pain, tho? fated not to die. 

Him thus upbraiding, with a wrathful look 
The Lord of thunders view'd, and ſtern beſpoke. 
To me, perfidious ! this lamenting ſtrain ? 
Of lawleſs force ſhall lawleſs Mars complain? I095 
Of all the Gods who tread the ſpangled ſkies, 
Thou moſt unjuſt, moſt odious in our eyes! 


Inhuman 


V. 1091. Condemn'd to pain, tho“ ſated not to die.] 
Thoſe are miſtaken who imagine our author repreſents 
his Gods as mortal. He only repreſents the inferior or 
corporeal Deities as capable of pains and puniſhments, 
during the will of . which is not inconſiſtent with 
true theology. If Mars is ſaid in Dione's ſpeech to 
Venus to have been near er iſhing by Otus and Ephialtes, 
it means 10 more than laſting miſery, ſuch as Jupiter 
threatens him with when he ſpeaks of precipitating him 
into Tar tarus Homer takes care to tell us both of this 
God and of Pluto, when Peon cured them, that they 
were not mortal, 


Og h yap Tr uarulmTi; y imitTuRT0. 
V. 1096. Of all the Go - Thou mofft unju/t, mat odi- 
i Tupiter's reprimand of Mar 23 the 
juſtice and goodneſs of the great Governor of the world, 
and ſeems to be no more than was neceffary in this 
place. Homer hereby admirably diſtinguiſhes between 
Mine wa 


_ 
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Inhuman diſcord is thy dire delight, 

The waſte of ſlaughter, and the rage of fight, 

No bound, no law thy fiery temper quells, 110 
And all thy mother in thy ſoul rebels. 


In 


Minerva and Mars, that is to ſay, between W/7om and 
ungoverned Fury; the former is produced from Jupite- 
without a mother, to ſhew that it proceeds from God 
alone ow Homer's alluding to that fable in the pre- 
ceding ſpeech ſhows that he was not unacquain/ed with 
this opinion.) The latter is born of Jupiter and Fung, 
becauſe, as Plats explains it, whatever is created by the 
minifiry of the ſecond cauſes and the concurrence of 
matter, partakes of that original ſpirit of diviſion which 
reigned in the chaos, and is of a corrupt and rebellious 
nature, "The reader will find this allegory purſued wich 
reat beauty in theſe two ſpeeches; eſpecially where 
5 Piter concludes with ſaving he will not deſtroy Mars, 
becauſe he comes from himſelf; God will not annihi— 
late Paſion, which he created to be of uſe to Reaſon : 
© Wildom (ſays Euſtathius upon this place) has occa- 
'* fion for paſſion, in the ſame manner as Princes have 
* need of guards. Therefore reaſon and wifdom cor- 
** re and keep paſſion in ſubjection, but do not entirely 
deſtroy and ruin it.“ | 
V. 1101. Aud all thy mother in thy foul rehils, &e.] 
Juiter ſays of Funn, that e has à temper which is in- 
portable, and knows not how t9 ſietwit, though he is 
porpeiually chaftifing her with his reprovs. Homer Tays 
no more than this, but M. Daczer ad is, &i je ne la rete- 
noi par la jEutritt des mes 11x, it nit rien quelle ne 
boutever/aft dans POlympe & hu Ole. Upon 
which ſhe makes a remark to this effect, That if it 
* were not for the laws of Providence, the whole world 
would be nothing but confuſion.” This practice of re- 
fming and adaing to Homer's thought in the text, and 
then applauding the author for it in the notes, is pretty 
uſua! with the more florid modern tranſlators. In the 
third Nag, in Helen's ſpeech to Pr 7am v. 175. ſhe wiſhes 
ſne had rather died than foli6.ed Paris to Troy. Lo 
this is added in the French, Mais jo eus ni ai x de 
courage ni aff x de wiity, for which there is not the leaſt 
hint m Homer, I mention this parti ular inſtance 
in pure Juſtice, becauſe in the treatiſe de / core 


lion du gout exam. de | iv. 3. ſhe triumphs over M. 
Vor. II. 1 le 
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In vain our threats, in vain our pow'r we uſe; 
She gives th' example, and her ſon purſues. 
Yet long th” inflicted pangs thou ſhalt not mourn, 1104 
Sprung ſince thou art from Jove, and heav'nly born. 
Elſe, ſing'd with lightning, had'ſt thou hence been 
thrown, | 7 

Where chain'd on burning rocks the Titans groan. 
Thus he who ſhakes Olympus with his nod; 
Then gave to Pæon's care the bleeding God. 
With gentle hand the balm he pour'd around, 1110 
And heal'd th' immortal fleſh, and clos'd the wound. 
As when the fig's preſt juice, infus'd in cream, 
To curds coagulates the liquid ſtream, 

Sudden 


de la Motte, as if he had omitted the ſenſe and moral of 
Homer in that place, when in truth he only left out her 
own interpolation. 

V. 1112. As when the fig*s preft juice, &.] The ſudden 
operation of the remedy adminiſtered by Pon, is well 
expreſſed by this ſimilitude. It is neceſſary juſt to take 
notice, that they anciently made uſe of the juice or ſap 
of a fig for runnet, to cauſe their milk to coagulate, It 
may not be amiſs to obſerve, that Homer is not very de- 
licate in the choice of bis alluſions. He often borrowed 
his ſimilies from low life, and provided they illuſtrated 
his thoughts in a Juſt and lively manner, it was all he 
had regard to. . | 

The allegory of this whole book lies ſo open, is car- 
ried on with ſuch cloſeneſs, and wound up with ſo much 
fulneſs and ſtrength, that it is a wonder how it could 
enter into the imagination of any critic, that theſe 
actions of Diomed were only a daring and extravagant 
fiction in Homer, as if he affected the marwe/lous at any 
rate. The great moralof it is, that a brave man ſhould not 
contend agamit Heaven, but reſiſt only Venus and Mars, 
Incontinence and ungoverned Fury. Diomed is propoſed 
as an example of a great and enterprizing nature, which 
would perpetually be venturing too far, and committing 
extravagances or impieties, d14 it not ſuffer itſelf to be 
checked and guided by Minerva or Prudence: For it 

is 
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Sudden the fluids ſix, the parts combin'd; 

Such, and ſo ſoon, th? ætherial texture join'd. 1115 
Cleans'd from the duſt and gore, fair Hebè dreſt 

His mighty limbs in an immortal veſt. 

Glorious he ſate, in majeſty reſtor'd, 

Faſt by the throne of heav'n's ſuperior Lord. 

Juno and Pallas mount the bleſt abodes, 1120 
Their taſk perform'd, and mix among the Gods. 

is this Niſdom (as we are told in the very firſt lines of 
the book) that raiſes a Hero above all others. Nothing 
is more obſervable than the particular care Homer has 


taken to ſhew he deſigned this moral, He never omits 
any occaſion throughout the book, to put it in expreſs 


terms into the mouths of the Gods, or perſons of the 


greateſt weight. Minerva, at the beginning of the 
battle, 1s made to give this precept to Diomed: Fight 
not againſt the Gods, but give way to them, and ri? 
only Venus. The ſame Goddeſs opens his eyes, and 
enlightens him ſo far as to perceive when it is heaven 
that acts immediately againſt him, or when it is man 
ouly that oppoſes him. The hero himſelf, as ſoon he 
has performed her dictates, in driving away, Venus cries 
out, not as to the G-92de/s, but as to the Paſſion, Thou 
haſt no buſineſs with warriors, is it not enough that 
thou decerve/t weak ao en? Even the mother of Yenus, 
while ſhe comforts her daughter, bears teſtimony to 
the moral: That man (ſays ſhe) is not long-lived wha 
contends With the Co And when Diomed, tranſ- 
ported by his nature, proceeds but a ſtep too far, Apollo 
diſcovers himſelf in the moſt ſolemn manner, and de- 
clares this truth in his own voice, as it were by direct re- 
velation : Mortal, forbear ! con/iter. and know the vaſt 
difference there is between the Gods and thee. They are 


ne and divine, but man à miſerable reptile of the 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Epiſodes of Glaucus and Diomed, and of 
Hedter and Andromache. 


Tn E God: having left the field, the Grecians prevail, He- 
lenus, the chief augur of Troy, commend: Hector to return to the 
city, in order to appoint a ſelemn proceſſion of the Queen and the 
Trojan matrons to the temple of Minerva, to entreat ber 1o re- 
move Diomed from the fight, The battle relaxing during the ab- 
lence of Hector, Glaucus and Diomed bave an interview be- 
tween the two armies; where, coming to the Knowledge of the 
friendſhip and boſpitality paſt between their anceſtors, they make ex- 
change of their arms, Hector having performed the Orders of 
Helenus, prevailed upon Paris to return to the battle, and taken a 
tender leave of bis wife Andromache, baſtens again to the field. 


The ſcene is firſt in the field of battle, between the river Simois 
aud Scamander, and then changes to Troy. 


THE 


I 


OF THLB 


„ OI no 


N OW heav'n forſakes the fight: Th' immor- 
tals yield, 

To human force and human ſkill, the field. 

Dark ſhow*rs of jav'lins fly from foes to foes ; 

Now here, now there, the tide of combat flows; 


While Troy's fam'd ® ſtreams that bound the deathful 


plain 5 
On either ſide ran purple to the main. 
Great Ajax firſt to conqueſt led the way, 


Broke the thick ranks, and turn'd the doubtful day, 


* Scamander and Simois. 

V. 7. Great Ajax] Ajax performs his exploits imme- 
diately upon the departure of the Gods from the battle. 
It is obſerved that this hero is never aſſiſted by the 
Deities, as moſt of the reſt are: See his character in the 
notes on the ſeventh book. The expreſſion of the Greek 
1s, that he brought light to his troops, which M, Dacier 
takes to be metaphorical : I do not ſee but it may be 
literal ; he broke the thick ſquadrons of the enemy, and 
opened a paſſage for the light. 
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80 
The Thracian Acamas his faulchion found, 

And hew'd th” enormous giant to the ground; 10 
His thund'ring arm a deadly ſtroke impreſt 


Where the black horſe-hair nodded o'er his creſt ; 
Fix'd in his front the brazen weapon les, 


HOMERS 1.14 . B. VI. 


And ſeals in endleſs ſhades his ſwimming eyes. 
Next Teuthras” ſon diſtain'd the ſands with blood, 15 


Avylus, hoſpitable, rich and good: 


In 


V. 9 The Thracian Lcamas ] This Thracian Prince 
is the ſame in whoſe likeneſs Mars appears in the pre- 
celing book, rallying the Trojans, and forcing the 
Greeks to retire. In the preſent deſcription of his 
{icergth and ſize, we ſee with what propriety this per- 
ſonage was ſelected by the Poet, as fit to be aſſumed by 
the Gol of war. , | | 

V. 16. Azylus, eee This beautiful character 
of Aulus has not been able to eſcape the miſunder- 
nanding of ſome of the Commentators, who thought 
Homer deſigned it as a reproof of an undiftinguiſhing 
generoſity. It is evidently a panegyric on that virtue, 
and not improbably on the memory of ſome excellent, 
but unfortunate man in that country, whom the Poet 
honours with the noble title of A fiend to mankind; 
It is indeed a ſevere reproof of the ingratitude of men, 
and a kind of ſatyr on human race, Mhile he repreſents 
this lover of his ſpecies miſerably periſhing without 


aſſiſtance from any of thoſe numbers he had obliged. 


This death is very moving, and the circumſtance of a 
faithful ſervant's dying by his de, well imagined, and 
natural to ſuch a character. His manner of keepin 
Houſe near a frequented high-way, and relieving all 
travellers, is agreeable to that ancient hoſpitality which 
we now only read of There is abundance of this ſpirit 
every where in the OZy/ey. The Patriarchs in the Old 
"Ceſtament ſit at their gates to fee thofe who paſs by, and 
entreat them to enter into their houſes. This cordial 
manner of invitation is E deſeribed in the 
13th and 19th chapters of Gergfs. The Eaſtern nations 
ſeem to have had a 88 diſpoſition to theſe exer- 
ciſes of humanity, which continues in a great meaſure 
to this day It is yet a piece of charity frequent with 
the Turks, to erect Caravanſerahs, or inns, for the recep- 
don 
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In fair Ariſba's walls, (his native place) 
He held his ſeat; a friend to human race. 


Faſt 


tion of travellers. Since I am upon this head, I muſt 
mention one or two extraordinary examples of ancient 
hoſpitality. Diodorus Siculus writes of Gallias of Agri- 
gentum, that having built ſeveral inns for the relief of 
itrangers, he appointed perſons at the gates to invite all 
who travelled to make uſe of them ; and that this ex- 
ample was followed by many others who were inclined 
after the ancient manner to hve in a humane and bene- 
ficent correſpondence with mankind. That this Gallias 
entertained and cloathed at one time no leſs than five 
hundred horſemen; and that there were in his cellars 
three hundred veſlels, each of which contained an hun- 
dred hogſheads of wine. The ſame Author tells us 
of another Agrigentine, that at the marriage of his 
daughter feaſted all the people of his city, who at 
thattime were above twen'y thouſand. 

Herodotus in his ſeventh book has a ſtory of this kind, 
which is prodigious, being of a private man ſo im- 
menſely rich as to entertain Xer-res and his whole army. 
. _ tranſeribe the paſſage as I find it tranſlated to my 

ands, | 

* Pythii;s the ſon of Atys, a I ydian, then refiding in 
Cælene, entertained the King and all his army with 
great magnificence, and offered him his treaſures to- 
wards the expence of the war : which liberality Xerxes 
communicating to the Pans about him, and aſking 
who this yt hing was. and what riches he might have 
to enable him to make ſuch an offer? received this 
anſwer: Pythius, ſaid they, is the perſon who pre- 
ſented your father Darius with a plane tree and vine 
ot gold; and after vou, is the rich- ſt man we know 
in the world. Xerxes ſurprized with theſe laſt words, 
aſked him to what ſum his treaſures might amount, 
1 ſtall conceal nothing from you, ſaid Pytkius, nor 
pretend to be ignorant of my own wealth; but be- 
ing perfectly informed of the ſtate of my accounts, 
ſhall tell you the truth with fincerity. When I heard 
you were ready to begin the march towards the Gre- 
cian fea, I reſolved to preſent you with a ſum of 
money towards the charge of the war; and to that end 
having taken an account of my riches, I found by com- 
puration that I had two thouſand talents of ſilver, and 
5 three millions nine hundred and ninety three thouſand 
pieces of gold, bearing the ſtamp of Darius. U beſe 

Ds +** treaſures 


«c 
«4 
6c 
«6 
«i 
ci 
«c 
«1 
14 
10 
64 
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* 
14 
10 
44 
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46 
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Faſt by the road, his ever-open door 

Oblig'd the wealthy, and reliev'd the poor, 20 
To ſtern Tydides now he falls a prey, 

No friend to guard him in the dreadful day ! 
Breathleſs the good man fell, and by his ſide, 

His faithful ſervant, old Calfſius dy'd. 


By great Euryalus was Dreſus ſlain, 25 
Add next he laid Opheltius on the plain. 


Two twins were near, bold, beautiful and young, 
From a fair Naiad and Bucolion ſprung. 


{ Laomedon's white flocks Bucolion fed 

That monarch's firſt-born by a foreign bed; 30 
In ſecret woods he won the Naiad's grace, 

And two fair infants crown'd his ſtrong embrace.) 


** treaſures I freely give you, becauſe I ſhall be ſuff- 
'* cjiently furniſhed with whatever is neceſſary to life 
by the labour of my ſervants and huſbandmen. 
« FXerxes heard theſe words with pleaſure, and in an- 
« ſwer to Pythius, ſaid z; my Lydian hoſt, ſince I parted 
„% from Sa I have not found a man belides yourſelf, 
who has offered to entertain my army, or voluntarily 
to contribute his treaſures to promote the preſent ex- 
«© pedition, You alone have treated my army magni- 
ficently, and readily off-red me immenſe riches 
Therefore, in return of your kindnefs, I make you 
„% my hoſt; and that you . be maſter of the intire 
« ſum of four millions of gold, I will give you ſeven 
„ thouſand Darian pieces out of my own treaſure. 
„ Keep then all the riches you now poſſeſs; and if 
* you know how to continue always in the fame good 
« diſpoſition, you ſhall never have reaſon to repent of 
* your affect. on to me, either now or in future time.” 
The ſum here offered by Eythius amounts, by Brere- 
avs computation, to three millions three hundred ſe- 
venty-five thouſand pounds Sterling, according to the 
lefſer valuation of talents. I make no apology for in- 
ſerting ſo remarkable a paſſage at length, but ſhall only 
add, that it was at laſt the fate of this Pythius (like our 
A xylus) to experience the ingratitude of man; his eldeſt 
fon being afterwards cut in pieces by the ſame Xer-ees. 


Here 
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Here dead they lay, in all their youthful charms ; 
The ruthleſs victor ſtripp*d their ſhining arms. 

Aſtyalus by Polypetes fell ; 35 
Ulyſſes? ſpear Pydites ſent to hell; 
By Teucer's ſhaft brave Aretaon bled, 
And Neſtor's ſon laid tern Ablerus dead. 
Great Agamemnon, leader of the brave, 
The mortal wound of rich Elatus gave, 40 
Who held in Pedaſus his proud abode, 
And till'd the banks where filver Sainio fow'd. 
Melanthius by Eurypylus was ſlain ; 
And Phylacus from Leitus flies in vain. 

. Unbleſt Adraſtus next at mercy lies 45 
Beneath the Spartan ſpear, a hving prize. 
Scar'd with the din and tumult of the fight, 
His headlong ſteeds precipitate in flight, 
Ruſh'd on a Tamariſt's ſtrong trunk, and broke 
The ſhatter'd chariot from the crooked yoke: 50 
Wide o'er the field, reſiſtleſs as the wind, 
For Troy they fly, and leave their lord behind, 
Prone on his face he ſinks beſide the wheel: 
Airides o'er him ſhakes his vengeful ſteel ; 
The fallen ehief in ſuppliant poſture preſs'd 55 
The victor's knees, and thus his pray*r addreſs'd: 

Oh ſpare my youth, and for the life I owe 
Large gifts of price my father ſhall beſtow ; 

When 


V. 51. Oh pare my youth, &e.) This pallage, where 
Agame unon takes away that Trojan's life whom Mene- 
laus had pardoned, and is not blamed by Homer for ſo 
doing, muit be aſcribed to the uncivitized manners of 
thoſe times, when mankind was not united by the bonds 
(fa rational ſociety, and is not therefore to be imputed 
to the Poet, who followed nature as it was in his _ 

he 
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When fame ſhall tell that not in battle ſlain 
'Thy hollow ſhips his captive ſon detain, 60 
Rich heaps of braſs ſhall in thy tent be told ; 
And ſteel well-temper'd and perſuaſive gold. 

He ſaid : compaſſion touch'd the hero's heart, 
He ſtood ſuſpended with the lifted dart: ; 
As pity pleaded for his vanquiſh'd prize, 65 
Stern Agamemnon ſwift to vengeance flies, 

And furious, thus. Oh impotent of mind! 
Shall theſe, ſhall theſe Atrides* mercy find? 
Well halt thou known, proud T roy's perfidious land, 
And well her natives merit at thy hand! 70 


The hiſtorical books of the Old Teftament abound in in- 
ſtances of the like cruelty to conquered enemies, 

Virgil had this pait of Homer in his view, when he 
deſcribed the death of Magus in the tenth Æneid. "Thoſe 
lines of his prayer, where he offers a ranſom, are tranf- 
lated from this of Adraſtus; but both the prayer and 
the anſwer A rcas makes when he refuſes him merey, 
are much heightened and improved. They alſo receive 
a great addition of beauty and propriety from the occa- 
fion on which he inſerts them: Young Pallas is juſt 
killed, and Aneas ſeeking to be revenged upon Turnus, 
meets this Magus. Nothing can be a more artful 
piece of addreſs than the firſt lines of that ſupplication, 
if we conſider the character of AZneas to whom it is 
made. | 


* 
Per patrios manes, per fpes ſurgentis Juli, 
Te precor, hanc animam ſer wes natoque, patrique. 


And what can exeed the cloſeneſs and fulneſs of that re- 
ply to it? | 


Belhi commercia Turnus 


Suftulit i/ta prior, jam tum Pallante perempto. 
Hoc patris Anchiſe manes, hoc ſentit Iulus. 


This removes the imputation of cruelty from Eneas, 
which had leſs agreed with his charaQter than it does 
with Agamemnon's; whoſe reproof to Menelaus in this 
place is not unlike that of Samuel to Saul, for not killing 
AHgag. 


Not 
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Not one of all the race, nor ſex, nor age, 

Shall ſave a Trojan from our boundleſs rage: 

Ilion ſhall periſh whole, and bury all; 

Her babes, her infants at the breaſt, ſhall fall. 

A dreadful leſſon of exampled fate, 75 


To warn the nations, and to curb the great ! 


The monarch ſpoke; the words with warmth 


addreſt 
To rigid juſtice ſteel'd his brother's breaſt. 
Fierce from his knees the hapleſs chief he thruſt; 
The monarch's jav'lin ſtretch'd him in the duſt. 80 
Then preſſing with his foot his panting heart, 
Forth from the ſlain he tugg'd the reeking dart. 
Old Neftor ſaw, and rouz'd the warrior's rage; 
Thus, heroes! thus the vig'rous combat wage! 
No ſon of Mars deſcend, for ſervile gains, 85 
To touch the booty, while a foe remains. 
Behold yon' glitt'ring hoſt, your future ſpoil ! 
Firſt gain the conqueſt, then reward the toil. 


And 
V. 44. Her infants at the breaſt K all.] Or, her 


infants e in the womb, for it will bear either ſenſe. 
But I think Madam Dacier in the right, in her a ffir ma- 
tion that the Greeks were not arrived to that pitch of 
cruelty to rip up the wombsof women with child Ho- 
mer (ſays ſhe) to remove all equivocal meaning from 
this phraſe, adds the word xd terra, juvenem Pucri- 
lum exiſtentem, which would be ridiculous were it ſaid 
of a child yet unborn, Beſides, he would never have 
repreſented one of his firſt heroes capable of fo barba- 
rous a crime, or at leaſt would not have commended him 
(as he does Juſt after) for ſuch a wicked exhortation. 

V. 88. Fit gain the congugſt, then reward the toil.) 
This important maxim of war is very naturally intro- 
duced, upon Ne/tor's having ſeen Menelaus ready to 
ſpare an enemy for the ſake ofa ranſom. It was for 
1uch leſſons as theſe (ſays M. Daczer) that Alexander = 

 -much 
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And now had Greece eternal fame acquir'd, 
And frighted Troy within her walls retir'd ; 90 
Had not ſage Helenus her ſtate redreſt, 
Taught by the Gods that mov'd his ſacred breaſt. 
Where Fedor ſtood, with great Æneas join'd, 
The ſeer reveal'd the counſels of his mind. 

Ye gen'rous chiefs! on whom th' immortals lay 95 
The cares and glories of this doubtful day, 
On whom your aids, your country's hopes depend, 
Wiſe to conſult, and active to defend! 
Hete, at our gates, your brave efforts unite, 
Turn back the routed, and forbid the flight; 100 
Ere yet their wives ſoft arms the cowards gain, 
The ſport and inſult of the hoſtile train. | 
When your commands have hearten'd ev'ry band, 
Ourſelves, here fix'd, will make the dang'rous ſtand; 
Preſs'd as we are, and ſore of former fight, 105 
Theſe ſtraits demand our laſt remains of might. 
Mean while, thou, Hector, to the town retire, 
And teach our mother what the Gods require : 


Direct 


much eſteemed Hamer, and ſtudied his poem. He 
made his uſe of this precept in the battle of Arbela, 
when Parmentio being in danger of weakening the main 
body to defend the baggage, he ſent this meſſage to 
him: Leave-the baggage there, for if we gain the vic- 
tory, we ſhall not only recover vhat is our ou, but be 
maſters of all that is the enemy's. Hittorie: ancient 
and modern are filled with examples of enter prizes that 
have miſcarried, and battles that have been loſt, by the 
greedineſs of ſoldiers for pillage. 

V. 98. Wiſe to gr on and active to d. fend.] This is 
a tuo fold branch of praiſe, expceſſing the excellence of 
theſe Princes both in council and in battle. I think 
Madam Dacter's tranflation does not come up to the 
ſenſe of the original. Les plus hardis & les plus experts 
n.entez de nos capitaines. 


V. 107. 
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Direct the Queen to lead th' aſſembled train 
Of Troy's chief matrons to Minerva's fane; 110 


Unbar 


V. 107. Thou, Hector, to the town.) It has been a mo- 
dern objection to Homer's conduct, that Hector, upon 
whom the whole fate of the day depended, is made to 
retire from che battle, only to carry a meſſage to Troy 
concerning a ſacrifice, which might have been done as 
well by any other. They think it abſurd in Helenus to 
adviſe this, and in Hecto to comply with it. What oc- 
caſioned this falſe criticiſm, was, that they imagined it 
to be a piece of advice, and not a command. Helenus 
was a prieſt and augur of the higheſt rank. he enjoins it 
as a point of religion, and Hector obeys him as one in- 
ſpired from heaven. The Trojan army was in the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs, occaſioned by the prodigious ſlaughter 
made by Diomed: There was therefore more reaſon 
and neceſſity to prop'tiate Minerva who aftified that 
hero; which Helenus might know, though Hector would 
have choſen to have ſtayed and truſted to the arm of 
fleſh. Here is nothing but what may agree with each of 
their characters. Hector goes as he was obliged in re— 
ligion, but not before he has animated the troops, re- 
eſtabliſhed the combat, repulſed the Greeks to ſome diſ- 
tance, received a promiſe from Helenus that they would 
make a ſtand at the gates, and given one himſelf to the 
army that he would ſoon return to the fight: All which 
Homer has been careful to ſpecify, to ſave the honour, 
and preſerve the character, of this hero. As to Helenus 
his part, he ſaw the ſtraits luis countrymen were reduced 
to; he knew his authority as a prieſt, and deſigned to 
revive the courage of the troops by a promiſe of divine 
aſſiſtance. Nothing adds more courage to the minds of 
men than ſuperſtit on, and perhabs it was the only ex- 
pedient then left; much like a molern practice in the 
army, to enjoin a fa/? when they wanted proviſion, 
Menus could no way ſo properly have made his pro- 
miſe more credible than by ſending away H-&or ; which 
looked like an aſſurance that nothing could prejudice 
them during his abſence on ſuch a religious account. No 
leaderof lef. authority than Hector could ſo properly have 
enjoined this ſolemn act of religion; and laſtly, no other, 
whoſe valour was leſs known than his, could have left 
the ay in this juncture, without a taint upon bis ho- 
nour. Homer makes this piety ſucceed; Pais is brought 
back to the fight, the Trans afterwards prevail, and 


Jupiter 
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Unbar the ſacred gates, and ſeek the pow'r 

With offer*d vows, in lion's topmoſt tow'r. 

The largeſt mantle her rich wardrobes hold, 

Moſt priz'd for art, and labour'd o'er with gold, 
Before the Goddeſs* honour'd knees be ſpread; 115 
And twelve young heifers to her altars led. 

If ſo the pow'r aton'd by fervent pray'r, 

Our wives, our infants, and our city ſpare, 


Jupiter appears openly in their favour, JI. 8. Though, 
after all, I cannot diſſemble my opinion, that the Poet's 
chief intention in this, was to introduce that fine epi- 
ſode of the parting of Hector and Andromache. "This 
change of theiſcene to Troy furniſhes him with a great 
number of beauties. By t/is means (ſays Euftathius) 
his Poem is for a time drve/ted of the fiercencſs and vio- 
dence of battles, and being as it were waſhed from /laug li- 
ter and blood, becomes calm and ſmiling by the beauty 
of theſe various epiſodes. 
V. 114. If /o the pyw'r, ator'd, &c.] The poet here 
lainly ſuppoſes that Helenus, by his ſkill in augury, or 
2 other divine inſpiration, was informed that the 
might of Dio med, which wrought ſuch deſtruction among 
the Trojans, was the gift of Pallas incenſed againſt them, 
The prophet therefore directs prayers, offerings, and 
facrifices to be made to appeaſe the anger of this offended 
oddeſs; not to invoke the mercy of any propitious 
Peity. This is conformable to the whole ſyſtem of 
Pagan ſuperſtition, the worſhip whereof being grounded 
not on love but fear, ſeems directed rather to avert the 
malice and anger of a wrathful and miſchievous Dzzmon, 
than to implore the aſſiſtance and protection of a benevo- 
lent being. In this ſtrain of religion this ſame prophet is 
Introduced by Vigil in the third Ancid, giving a parti- 
cular direction o Aneas to appeaſe the indignation of 
Juno, as the only means which could bring his Tabours 
to a proſperous end, 


Dnumillud tibi, nate Dea, prægue omnibus unum, 
Pradicam, & repetens iterumgue iterumque monebs : 
Tunons mag na primum prece numen adora; 

unoni cane vota libens, dominamque potentem 


Sußplicibus ſupera donis.— 
And 
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And far avert Tydides? waſteful ire, | 
That mows whole troops, and makes all Troy retire. 
Not thus Achilles taught our hoſts to dread 1215 
Sprung tho? he was from more than mortal bed; 
Not thus reſiſtleſs from the ſtream of fight, 
In rage unbounded, and unmatch'd in might. 
Hector obedient heard; and, with a bound, 125 
Leap'd from his trembling chariot to the ground 
Thro' all his hoſt, inſpiring force, he flies, 
And bids the thunder of the battle riſe. 
With rage recruited the bold Trojans glow, 
And turn the tide of conflict on the foe; 130 
Fierce in the front he ſhakes two dazzling ſpears; 
All Greece recedes, and *midft her triumph fears. 
Some God, they thought, who rul'd the fate of wars, 
Shot down avenging from the vault of ſtars, 
Then thus, aloud. Ve dauntleſs Dardans hear! 135 
And you whom diſtant nations ſend to war! 
Be mindful of the ſtrength your fathers bore z 
Be {till yourſelves, and Hector aſſes no more: 
One hour demands me in the Trojan wall, 
To bid our altars flame, and victims fall: 140 
Nor ſhall, 1 truſt, the matrons? holy train 
And rev*rend elders ſeek the Gods in vain. 


This ſaid, with ample ſtrides the hero paſt ; 
The ſhields large orb behind his ſhoulders caſt, 
His neck o'erſhadowing, to his ancle hung; 145 
And as he march'd, the brazen buckler rung. 

Now paus'd the battle, (Godlike Hector gone) 
When daring Glaucus and great Tydeus“ ſon 


Between 

V. 147. The interview / Glaucus and Diomed.] No 

paſſage in our author has been the ſubject of more * 
an 
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Between both armies met: The chiefs from far 
Obſerv'd each other, and had mark'd for war 150 
5 Near 


and proundleſs criticiſms than this, where theſe two 

heroes enter into a long converſation (as they will have 

it) in the heat of a battle. Monſieur Dacter's anſwer 

in defence of Homer is ſo full, that I cannot do better 

than tranſlate it from his remarks on the 26th chapter 

of Ariotle's Poetics. There can be nothing more un- 

juſt than the criticiſms paſt upon things that are the 

effect of cuſtom, It was uſual in ancient times for ſol. 

diers to talk together before they encountered, Homer 

is full of examples of this ſort, and he very well deſerves 

we ſhould be lo juſt as to believe, he had never done it 

ſo often, hut that it was agreeable to the manners of his 

age. But this is not only a thing of cuſtom, but founded 

on reaſon i:{elf, The ties of hoſpita'ity in thoſe times 

were held more ſacred than thoſe of blood; and it is on 

that account Diomed gives ſo long an audience to Glau- 

cus, whom he acknowledges to be his gueſt, with whom it 

was not lawful to engage in combat. Homer makes an 

admirable uſe of this con juncture, to introduce an enter. 

taining hiſtory after ſo many battles as he has been de- 

ſcribing,and to unbend the mind of his reader by a recital 

of ſo much variety as the flory of the family of Si/yphus. 

It may be farther obſerved with what addreſs and ma- 

nagement he places this long converſation; it is not dur- 

ing the heat of an obſtinate 1 which had been too 

unreaſonable to be excuſed by any cuſtom whatever: but 

he brings it in after he had made Hedtor retire into 

Troy, when the abſence of ſo powerful an enemy had 

given Diomed that leiſure which he could not have had 

otherwiſe. One need only read the judicious remark of 

Eu/tathius upon this place. The Poet (ſays he) after 

having cauſed Hector to go out of the fight, interrupts 
| the violence of wars, and gives ſome relaxation to the 

reader, in cauſing him 19 paſs from the confuſion and diſ- 

order of the action to the tranquillity and ſecurity of an 

hiſtorical narration. For by means of the happy epiſode 

of Glaucus, he cas a thouſand pleaſing wonders into his 

poem; as fables, that include beautiful allegories, his- 

tories, geneabygies, ſentences, ancient cuſtoms, and ſeve- 

ral other graces that tend to the diver/ifying of his work, 

and wich by breaking (as one may /ay) the monotony 

of it, agreeably in/trutt the reader. Let us obſerve, in 

how fine a manner Homer has hereby Pome . 
iome 
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Near as they drew, Tydides thus began: 
What art thou, boldeſt of the race of man ? 


Our 


Diomed and Hector. For he makes us know, that as 
long as H-&or is in the field, the Greeks have not the 
leaſt leiſure to take breath; and that as ſoon as he quits 
it, all the Trojans, however they had regained all their 
advantages, were not able to employ Di9med ſo far as to 
prevent his entertaining himſelf with Glaucus without 
any danger to his party, Some may think afrer all, that 
though we may juſtify Homer, yet we cannot excuſe the 
manners of his time ; it not being natural for men 
with ſwords in their hands to dialogue together in cold 
blood juſt before they engage, But not to alledge, that 
theſe very manners yet remain in thoſe countries, which 
have not been corrupted by the commerce of other na- 
tions, (which is a very great ſign of their being natural) 
what reaſon can be offered that it is more natural to fall 
on at firſt ſight with rage and fierceneſs, than to ſpeak to 
an enemy before the encounter? Thus far Monſieur 
Dacier ; and St. Evremont aſks humorouſly, if it * 
not be as proper in that country for men to harangue be- 
fore they fought, as it is in England to make ſpeeches 
before they are hanged ? 

That Homer is not in general apt to make unſeaſon- 
able harangues (as theſe cenſurers would repreſent) 
may appear from that remarkable care he has ſhewn in 
many places to avoid them: As when in the fifth book 
Eneas being cured on a ſudden in the middle of the 
fight, is ſeen with ſurprize by his ſoldiers ; he ſpecifies 
with 128 caution, that they ted him no quęſt ions 
how he became cured, in a time of ſo much buſineſs and 
action. Again, when there is a neceflity in the ſame 
book that Minerva ſhould have a conference with Dio- 
med, in order to engage him againſt Mars (after her 
prohibition to him to fight with the Gods] Homer 
chuſes a time for that ſpeech, juſt when the hero is re- 
tired behind his chariot to take brea h, which was the 
only moment that could be ſpared during the hurry of 
that whole engagement. One might produce many 
Inſtances of the ſame kind. 

The diſcourſe of Glaucus to Diomed is ſeverely cen- 
ſured, not only on account of the circumſtance of time 
and place, but likewiſe on the ſcore of the ſubject, which 
is taxed as 1mproper, and foreign to the end and de- 
lign of the poem. But the Critics, who ®.ave _ 

py . this 
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Our eyes, till now, that aſpect ne'er beheld, 

Where fame is reap'd amid th' embattl'd field; 

Yet far before the troops thou dar*ſt appear, 155 
And meet a lance the fierceſt heroes fear. 

Unhappy they, and born of luckleſs ſires, 

Who tempt our fury when Minerva fires! 


this objection, ſeem neither to comprehend the deſign of 
the poet in general, nor the particular aim of this diſ- 
courſe, Many p ſages in the beſt ancient Poets appear 
unaffecting at preſent, which probably gave the greateſt 
delight to their firſt readers, becauſe they were very 
nearly intereſted in what was there related. It is very 
plain that Homer deſigned this poem as a monument to 
the honour of the Greeks, who, though conſiſting of ſeveral 
independent ſocieties, were yet very national in point of 
p'ory, being ſtrongly affected with every thing that 
eemed to advance the honour of their common country, 
and reſentful of any indignity offered to it. This dif. 
fition was the ground of that grand alliance which is 
the ſubhject of this poem. To men ſo fond of their coun» 
try's glory what could be more agreeable than to read 
a hiſtory filled with wonders of a noble family tranſ- 
planted from Grecce into Has They might here learn 
with pleaſure that the Grecian virtues did not 2 
by removing into diftant climes: but eſpecially they 
mult be affected with uncommon delight, to find that 
Sarpedon and Glaucus, the braveſt of the Trojan auxi- 
liaries, were originally Greeks. 5 

Taf/o in this manner has introduced an agreeable epi- 
ſode, which ſhews Clorinda the offspring of Chri/tian 
pres; though engaged in the fervice of the Infidels. 

nt. 12, 

V. 149. Between both armies met, &c. ] It is uſual 
with Homer, before he introduces a hero, to make as 
It were a hait, to render him the more remarkable. No- 
thing could more prepare the attention and expectation 
of the reader, than this circumſtance at the firſt meeting 
of Diomed and Glaucus. Juſt at the time when tlie 
mind begins to be weary with the battle, it is diverted 
with the proſpect of a ſingle combat, which of a ſudden 
turns to an interview of friendſhip, and an unexpected 
ſcene of ſociable virtue. "The whole air of the conver- 
ſation between theſe two heroes has ſomething herol- 
cally ſolemy in it. 


But 
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But if from heav?n, celeſtial thou defcend ; 


Know, with immortals we no more contend. 160 
Not long Lycurgus view'd the golden light, 

That daring man who mix'd with Gods in fight ; 
Bacchus, and Bacchus* votaries, he drove | 

With brandiſh'd ſteel from Ny/a's ſacred grove, 
Their conſecrated ſpears lay ſcatter'd round, 165 
With curling vines and twiſted ivy bound ; 

While Bacchus headlong ſought the briny flood, 
And Thetis' arms receiv'd the trembling God. 
Nor fail'd the crime th* immortals wrath to move, 
(Th' immortals bleſt with endleſs eafe above) 170 


Depriv'd 


V. 159. But if from ſieav' n, &c.) A quick change of 
mind from the greateſt impiety to as great ſuperſtition, 
is frequently obſervable in men, who having been guilty 

of the moſt heinous crimes without any remorſe, on the 
| ſudden are filled with doubts and ſcruples about the moſt 
lawful or indifferent actions. This ſeems the preſent 
caſe of Diomed, who having knowingly wounded and in- 
ſulted the Deities, is now afraid to engage the firſt man 
he meets, leſt perhaps a God might be concealed in that 
ſhape. This diſpoſition of Dio med produces the queſ- 
tion he puts to Glaucus, which without this confideration 
will appear impertinent, and ſo naturally occaſions that 
agreeable epiſode of Bellerophon, which Glaucus relates 
in anſwer to Diomed. 

V. 161. Not long Lycurgus, &.] What Diomed here 
ſays is the effect of remorſe, as if he had exceeded the 
commiſſion of Pallas in encountering with the Gods, 
and dreaded the confequence of proceeding too far, At 
leaſt he had no fuch commiſſion now, and beſides was 
no longer capable of diſtinguiſhing them from men (a 
faculty ſhe had given him in the foregoing book:) He 
therefore mentions this ſtory of Lycurgus as an example 
that ſufficed to terrify him from ſo raſh an undertaking. 
The ground of the fable they ſay is this: Lycurgus cauſed 
moſt of the vines of his country to be rooted up, ſo that 
his ſubjects were obliged to mix wine with water, when 
it was leſs plentiful : Hence it was feigned that The7:s 
received Bacchus into her boſom, 

V. 170. 
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Depriv'd of ſight by their avenging doom, 

Chearleſs he breath'd, and wander'd in the gloom : 
Then ſunk unpity'd to the dire abodes, 

A wretch accurſt, and hated by the Gods! 

I brave not heav'n : But if the fruits of earth, 175 
Suſtain thy life, and human be thy birth, - 

Bold as thou art, too prodigal of breath, 

Approach and enter the dark gates of death. 
What, or from whence I am, or who my fire, 
(Reply'd the chief) can Tydeus? ſon enquire? 180 

Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now with'ring on the ground, 
Another 


V. 190. Immortals biet with endleſs eaſe.) Though 
Dacier's and moſt of the verſions take no notice of the 
epithets uſed in this place, Oro pita Cworres, Dii facilt 
feu beate wiventes; the tranſlator thought it a beauty 
which he could not but endeavour to preſerve. Mzlton 
ſeems to have had this in his eye in his ſecond book. 


— T hou wilt bring me ſoon | 
79 that new world of tight and bliſs, among 
The Gods who live at eaſe— 


V. 178. Approach, and enter the dark gates death.] 
This haughty air which Homer gives his heroes was 
doubtleſs a copy of the manners and hyperbolical ſpeeches 
of thoſe times. Ihus Goliakh to David, 1. Sam. ch. 17. 
Approach, and I will give thy fleſh to the forwls of the 
air and the beaſts of the field, The Orientals ſpeak the 
ſame levguoge to this day. | 

V. 81. Like leaves ontrees.) There is a noble gra- 
vity in the beginning of this ſpeech of G/aucus accord- 
ing to the true ſtyle of antiquity, Feav and evil are bur 
Days. This beautiful thought of our author, whereby 
the race of men are compared to the leaves of trees, is 
celebrated by Simonides in a fine fragment extant in 
Stobeus. The ſame thought may be found in Eccle/- 
a/ticus, ch. 14, v. 18. almoſt in the ſame words; 4s & 
the green leaves on a thick tree, ſome fall and ſome grow: 
ſo is the generation of fiſh and blood, one cometh 10 an 
end, and another is born. : 

The 
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Another race the following ſpring ſupplies, 
They fall ſucceſſive, and ſucceſſive riſe; 
So generations in their courſe decay, 185 
So flouriſh theſe, when thoſe are paſt away. 
But if thou ſtill perſiſt to ſearch my birth, 
Then hear a tale that fills the ſpacious earth. 
A city ſtands on Argos? utmoſt bound, 
( Argos the fair for warlike ſteeds renown'd) 190 
olian Siſyphus, with wiſdom bleſt, 
In ancient time the happy walls poſſeſt, 
Then call'd Zphyre : Glaucus was his ſon ; 
Great Glaucus, father of Bellerophon, 
Who ere the ſons of men in beauty ſhin'd, 195 
Lov'd for that valour which preſerves mankind. 


Then 


The reader, who has ſeen ſo many paſſages imitated 
from Homer by ſucceeding Poets, will no doubt be pleaſ- 
ed to ſee one of an ancient Poet which Homer has here 
imitated 3 this is a fragment of Muſæus preſerved by 
Clemens Alexandrinus in his Stromata, lib. 6. 


Nc & avrws nas Pvana Pre Gerd pos upapa, 
A A iv prninow dre, onAG 0 Ove, 
"Ng 0s xas arlpur? , xas PLAN INTO, 


Though this compariſon, be juſily ad mired for its beauty 


in this obvious application to the mortality and ſuc. 
ceſſion of human life, it ſeems however deſigned by the 
Poet in this place as a proper emblem of the tranlitor 
ftate, not of men, but of families, which being by their 
misfo:tunes or follies fallen and decayed, do again in a 
happier ſeaſon revive and flouriſh in the fame and vir- 
tues of their poſterity : In this ſenſe it is a direct anſwer 
to what Dicmed had aſked, as well as a 1 pre face to 
what Glaucus relates of his own family, which having 
been extinct in Corinth, had recovered new life in Iycia. 
V. 193 Then cal Ephyre.] It was the ſame which 
was afterwards called Grinch, and had that name in 
Homie, 's time, as appears fiom his catalogue, v. 57. 


V. 196. 


_ 
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Then mighty Prætus Argos? ſcepter ſway'd, 
Whoſe hard commands Be/lerophon obey'd. 
With direful jealouſy the monarch rag'd, 
And the brave Prince in num'rous toils engag'd. 200 
For him, Antea burn'd with lawleſs flame, 
And ſtrove to tempt him from the paths of fame: 
Tn vain ſhe tempted the relentleſs youth, 
Endu'd with wiſdom, ſacred fear, and truth. 
Fir'd at his ſcorn the Queen to Pretus fled, 205 
And begg'd revenge for her inſulted bed: 
Incens'd he heard, reſolving on his fate; 
But hoſpitable laws reſtrain'd his hate : 
To Lycia the devoted youth he ſent, 
Wich tablets ſeal'd, that told his dire intent. 210 
Now bleſt by ev'ry pow'r that guards the good, 
The chief arriv'd at Xanthus? ſilver flood: 
There Lycia's monarch paid him honours due; 
Nine days he feaſted, and nine bulls he flew. 
But when the tenth bright morning orient glow'd, 215 
The faithful youth his monarch's mandate ſhow'd: 


I The 


V. 197. Lows! for that v alnum which preſer vues man- 
Kind.] This diſtinction of true valour which has the 
good of mankind for its end, in oppoſition to the valour 
of tyrants or oppreſſors, is beautifully hinted by Hemer 
in the epithet pare, amiable valour. Such as was that 

of Bellerophon, who freed the land from monſters, and 
creatures deſſructi ve to his ſpecies, It is applied to this 
young hero with particular judgment and propricty, if 
we conſider the innocence and gentleneſs of his man- 
ners appearing from the following ſtory, which every, 
one Will obſerve has a great reſemblance with that of 

Joſeph in the ſcriptures. 
. 216, The faithful youth his monarch's mandate 
Jhow'd.) Plutarch much commends the virtue of Belle- 
rophon, who faithfully carried thoſe letters he might ſo 
Juitly ſuſpect ot ill conſequences to him: The paſlage is 
| in 
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'The fatal tablets, till that inſtant ſeal'd, 
The deathful ſecret to the King reveal d: 
Firſt, dire Chimera's conqueit was enjoin'd ; 
A mingled monſter, of no mortal kind; 
Behind, a dragon's fiery tail was ſpread ; 
A goat's rough body bore a lion's head; 
Her pitchy noſtrils flaky flames expire; 
Her gaping throat emits infernal fire. 

This peſt he ſlaughter'd (for he read the ſkies, 225 
And truſted heav'n's informing prodigies) 
Then met in arms the Solymean crew, 

(Fierceſt of men) and theſe the warrior flew. 
> Next 


in his diſcourſe of cur”/ty, and worth tranſcribing*® 
A manof curioſity is void of all faith, and it is better 
to truſt letters, or any import int ſecrets to ſervants, 
% than to friends and familiars of an inquiſitive tem- 
per. Bellerophon, when he carried letters that ordered 
© his own deſtruction, did not unſeal them, but for- 
„ bore touching the King's diſpatches with the ſame 
continence, as he had refrained from injuring his 
« bed: For curiolity is an incontinence as well as 
© adultery.” 

V. 219. Firft, dire Chimera.) Chimera was feigned 
to have the head of a lion breathing flames, the body 
of a goat, and tail of a dragon ; becauſe the mountain 
of that name in Lyc:a had a wylcaro on its top, and nou- 
riſhed lions; the middle part off-red paſture for goats; 
and the bottom was infeſted with ſerpents. Bellerophon 
deſtroying theſe, and rendering the mountain habitable, 
was ſaid to have conquered C/;7z@ra. He calls this 
monſter Oste yes, in the manner: of the Hebreaws, 
who gave to any thing vaſt or extraordinary the appel- 
lative of Divine. So the Pſalmiſt ſays, The mountarns 
of God, &c. 

V. 229. The Solymian crew] Theſe Som were an 
ancient nation inhabiting the mountainon parts of Ma 
Minor, between Ljcia and Ilia. Vin, mentions 
them as an inftonce of a people fo entirely deſtroyed, 
that no footſteps of them remained in his time, Some 

VorL. II. author 
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Next the bold Amazon's whole force defy'd ; 
And conquer'd till, for heav'n was on his fide. 230 
Nor ended here his toils: His Zycian foes 
At his return, a treach'rous ambuſh roſe, 
With levell'd ſpears along the winding ſhore; 
There fell they breathleſs and return'd no more. 
At length the monarch with repentant grief 235 
Confeſs'd the Gods, and God-deſcended chief; 
His daughter gave, the ſtranger to detain, 
With half the honours of his ample reign. 


author both ancient and modern, from a reſemblance in 
ſound to the Latin name of Jeruſalem, have confounded 
them with the Jews. Tacitus, ſpeaking of the various 
opinions concerning the origin of the Few nation, 
has theſe words: Clarg alin tradunt Fudeorum initia, 
Solymos carminibus, Homer: celebratam gentem, conditæ 
urbi Hieroſalymam nomen t ſuo . iſt. Lib. 6. 

V. 239. The Lycians grant à choſen ſpace 25 ground. 
It was uſual in the ancient times, upon any figual piece 
of ſervice performed by the King or great men, to have 
a portion of land decreed by the public as a reward to 
them. Thus when Sarpedon in the twelfth book incites 
Glaucus to behave himſelf valiantly, be puts him in 
mind of thoſe poſſeſſions granted by his country. 


Tias, Tin d vol ri ẽỹ ,- &c. 

Kal Timur; vejuojurote pics EcuvJoo g N, 

Kano, pr Dj xc. &pypns fe Popolo. 
In the ſame manner, in the »inth book of Virgil, Nr 
13 promiſed by Aſcanius the fields which were poſſel-'d 
by Latinus, as a reward for the ſervice he undertook, 


Campi quod rex habet ipſe Lntinus. 


Chapman has an interpolation in this place, to tell us 
that this eld was afterwards called by the Lycians, 
Trae Fro wandrings, from the wandrings and di- 
fraction of Bellerophon, in the latter part of his life. 


But they were not the fields that were called AAyion. 
but thoſe upon which he fell from the horſe Pegaſus, 
where he endeavoured (as the fable has it) to mount to 
heaven. 


The 
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The Lycians grant a choſen ſpace of ground, 

With woods, with vineyards, and with harveſts crown'd. 
There long the chief his happy lot poſſeſs'd, 241 
With two brave ſons and one fair daughter bleſs'd; 
(Fair ev'n in heav'nly eyes; her fruitful love 
Crown'd with Sarpedor's birth th? embrace of Jove) 
But when at laſt, diſtracted in his mind, 245 
Forſook by heav'n, forſaking human-kind, | 
Wide ofer th* Alrian field he choſe to ftray, 

A long, forlorn, uncomfortable way ! 

Woes heap'd on woes conſum'd his waſted heart; 
His beauteous daughter fell by Phebe's dart; 250 
His eldeſt-born by raging Mars was ſlain, 

In combat on the Sol/ymean plain. 

Hippolochus ſurviv'd; from him J came, 

The honour'd author of my birth and name ; 


V. 245. But when at laft, &c.) The ſame Critics, 
who have taxed mer for being too tedious in this 
ſtory of Bellerophon, have cenſured him for omitting to 
relatethe particular offence which had raiſed the anger 
of the Gods againſt a man formerly ſo highly favoured 
by them: Bur this relation coming from the mouth of 
bis grandſon, it is with great decorum and propriety he 
vaſles over in {tlence thoſe crimes of his anceſtor, which 
had provoked the divine vengeance againſt him. Milton 
has interwoven this ſtory with what Homer here relates 
of Bellerophon. 


Leſt from his flying ſteed unrein'd (as once 
Bellorophon, though from a lower clime) 
D:i(ſmounted on th* Aoian field I fall, 
Erroneous there to wander and forlorn.” 


Pana diſe Loft. B. 3. 


Tully in his third book of Tucane queſtions, having 
obſerved that perſons oppreſſed with woe naturally ſeek 
ſolitude, inſtances this example of Be//rrop/ion, and gives 
us his tranflation of two of theſe lines. 


"LY = YI © 


Rui miſer in campis meerens errabat Alcis, 
Ie ſuum cor edons, hominum v/gia vitans. 
E 2 By 
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By his decree IT ſought the Trojan town, 255 
By his inſtructions learn to win renown, 
To ſtand the firſt in worth as in command, 
To add new honours to my native land, 


Before my eyes my mighty fires to place, 
And emulate the glories of our race. 260 
He ſpoke, and tranſport fill'd Tydides' heart; 
In earth the gen'rous warrior fix'd his dart, 
Then friendly, thus, the Lycian Prince addreſt: 
Welcome, my brave hereditary guelt ! 
Thus ever let us meet with kind embrace, 265 
Nor ſtain the ſacred friendſhip of our race, 
Know, chief, our grandſires have been gueſts of old; 


Oencus the ſtrong, Bellerophon the bold: 


V. 267. Our grandſires have been gur/ts of old.] The 
laws of hoſpitality were anciently held in great venera- 
tion. The friendſhip contracted thereby was ſo ſacred, 
that they preferred it to all the bands of conſanguinity 
and alliance, and accounted it obligatory even to the 
third and fourth generation. Wehave ſeen in the fore- 
going ſtory of Bellerophon, that Praetus, a Pririce un- 
der the ſuppoſition of being injur'd in the higheſt degree, 
is yet afraid to revenge ktimſelf upon the criminal on 
this account: He is forced to ſend him into Lycra rather 
than be gnilty of a breach of this law in his own coun- 
try. And the King of Lycra, having entertained the 
ſtranger before he unſealed the letters, puts him upon 
expeditions abroad, in which he might be deſtroyed, 
rather than at his court. We here ſee Diamed and 
Glaucus agreeing not to be enemies during the whole 
courſe of a war, only becauſe their grandſathers had 
been mutual gueſt-. And we afterwards find Teucer 
engaged with the Greeks on this account againſt the 
Trojans, though himſelf was of Trojan extraction, the 
nephew of Piam by the mother's fide, and couſin german 
of Hector, whoſe life he purſues with the utmoſt violence. 
They preſerved in their families the preſents which had 
been made on theſe occaſions, as obliged to tranſmit to 
their children the memorials of this rite of hoſpitality. 
Eullathius, 

Our 
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Our ancient ſeat his honour'd preſence grac'd, 
Where twenty days in genial rites he paſs'd. 270 
The parting heroes mutual preſents left ; 

A golden goblet was thy grandſire's gift; 

Oeneus a belt of matchleſs work beſtow'd, 

That rich with Tyrian dye refulgent glow'd. 

(This from bis pledge I learn'd, which ſafely ſtor'd 275 
Among my treaſures, ſtill adorns my board: 

For Tydeus left me young, when Thebe's wall 
Beheld the ſons of Greece untimely fall.) 

Mindful of this, in friendſhip let us join 


If heav'n our ſteps to foreign lands incline, zo 
My gueſt in Argos thou, and I in Lycia thine, 
Enough of Trejant to this lance ſhall yield, 
In the full harveſt of yon? ample field ; 
Enough of Greets ſhall dye thy ſpear with gore; 
But thou and Diomed be foes no more. h 
Now change we arms, and prove to either hoſt 
We guard the friendſhip of the line we boaſt. 
'Chus having ſaid, the gallant chiefs alight, 
Their hands they join, their mutual faith they plight : 
Brave Glaucus then each narrow thought reſign'd, 290 
(Jove warm'd his boſom and enlarg'd his mind) 


For 


V. 291. Jove ward his boom and enlarg'd his mind.] 
The words in the original are iZ:Aeto pf, which may 
equally be interpreted, he ?0ok away his /enſe, or he ele- 
vated his mind; The former being a reflection upon 
Glaucus's prudence, for making ſo unequal an exchange, 
the latter a praiſe of the magnanimity and generoſity 
which induced him to it. Porphyry contends for its be- 
ing underſtood in this laſt way, and Euſtathius, Mon- 
ſieur and Madam Dacier are of the ſame opinion. Not- 
withſtanding it is certain that Homer uſes the ſame words 
in the contrary ſenſe in the ſeventeenth Iliad, V. 470. 
3 | of: 


285 
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For Diomed's braſs arms, of mean device; 

For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price) 

He gave his.own of gold divinely wrought, 

A hundred beeves the ſhining purchafe bought. 295 
Mean time the guardian of the Trojan ſtate, 

Great Heclor, enter'd at the Scean gate. 

Beneath the beech-tree's conſecrated ſhades, 

The Trojan matrons and the Trojan maids 

Around him flock'd, all preſs'd with pious care 300 

For huſbands, brothers, ſous, engag'd in war. 

He bids the train in long proceſſion go, 

And ſeck the Gods, t'avert th' impending woe. 

And now to Priam's ſtately courts he came, 

Rais'd on arch'd columns of ſtupendous frame; 305 

O'er theſe a range of marble ſtructure runs, 

The rich pavillions of his fifty ſons, 

In fifty chambers lodg'd: and rooms of ſtate 

Oppos'd to thoſe, where Priam's daughters ſate: 


of the original, and ia the nineteenth, V. 132. And it 
is an obvious remark, that the interpretation of Hy 
phyry as much diſhonoues Di»mzd who propoſed this 
exchange, as it does horour to Glaucus for conſenting 
te it. However Þ have fullowed it, if not as the juſter, 
as the molt heroic ſenſe, and as it has the nobler air in 
Postry. 

V. 295. A hundred beewes.) 1 wonder the curious have 
not remarked from this place, that the proportion of 
the value of geld to br ah in the time of the Trojan war, 
was but as an hundred to nine; allowing theſe armours 
of equal weight; which, as they belonged to men of 
equal ſtrength, is a reaſonable ſuppoſition. As to this 
manner of computing the value of the armour by þoewes 
or oxen, it might be either becauſe the money was an- 
ciently ſtamped with thoſe figures, or (which is moſt pro- 
bable in this place) becauſe in thofe times they gene- 
rally pu: chaſed by exchange of commodities, as we ſee 
by a pailage near the end of the ſeventh bock. 


Twelve 
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Twelve domes for them and their lov'd ſpouſes ſhone, 
Of equal beauty, and of poliſh'd tone. 311 
Hither great Hector paſs'd, nor paſs'd unſeen 

Of royal Hecuba, his mother Queen. 

(With her Zaodice, whoſe beauteous face 

Surpaſs'd the nymphs of Troy's illuſtrious 1ace) 315 
Long in a ſtrict embrace ſhe held her ſon, 

And preſs'd his hand, and tender thus begun. 

O Hedtbor ! ſay, what great occaſion calls 
My ſon from fight, when Greece ſurrounds our walls ? 
Com'ſt thou to ſupplicate th” almighty pow'r, 320 
With lifted hands from Jlion's loſty tow'r? 

Stay, till I bring the cup with Bacchus crown'd, 

In Fove's high name, to ſprinkle on the ground, : 
And pay due vows to all the Gods around. 

Then with a plenteous draught refreſh thy ſoul, 325 
And draw new ſpirits from the gen'rous bowl ; 

Spent as thou art with long laborious fight, 

The brave defender of thy country's right. 

Far hence be Bacchus? gifts (the chief rejoin'd) 
Inflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, 3 zo 
Unnerves the limbs and. dulls the noble mind. 

Let 


V. 329. Far hence be Bacchus“ gif - Ifaming wine} 
This maxim of Hector's, concerning wine, has a great 
deal of truth in it. It is a vulgar miſtake to imagine 
the uſe of wine either raiſes the ſpirits, or increaſes. 
ſtrength. The beſt Phyſicians agree with Homer in this 
point; whatever our modern ſoldiers may object to this 
old heroic reg197ex. One may take notice that Samę- 
ſon as well as Hector was a water drinker; for he was 
a Nazarite by vow, and as ſuch was forbid the uſe of 
wine. To which Millon alludes in his Sampſon Ago- 


niſtes. 
E 4 6 Where- 
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Let chiefs abſtain, and ſpare the ſacred juice 

To ſprinkle to the Gods, its better uſe. 

By me that holy office were profan'd; 

IIl fits it me, with human gore diſtain'd, 335 
To the pure ſkies theſe horrid hands to raiſe, 

Or offer heav*n's great Sire polluted praiſe, 

You, with your matrons, go! a ſpotleſs train, 

And burn rich odours in Minerva's fane. 


The largeſt mantle your full wardrobes hold, 340 
Moſt priz'd for art, and labour'd o'er with gold, 
Before the Coddeſs' honour'd knees be ſpread, 

Aud twelve young heifers to her altar led. 

So may the pow'r aton'd by fervent pray'r, 

Our wives, our infants, and our city ſpare, 345 
And far avert Tydides? waſteful ire, 

Who mows whole troops, and makes all Trey rctire, 


Whzre-ever fountain or freſh current flow'd 
Againſt the eaſtern ray, tranſlucent, pure, 

With touch ethereal of heav'n's fiery rod, 

| drark, from the clear milky Juice allaying 
Thieſt, and refreſt' d; nor envy'd them the grape, 
Whoſe heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes, 


V. 238. Il! fits it me, with human gore di/tain'd, &e.] 
The cuſtom v hich prohibits perſons polluced with blood 
to perform any offices of divine worſhmp before they were 
purified, is ſo ancient and univerſal, that it may in ſome 
ſort be eſteemed a precept of natural religion, tending 
to inſpire an uncommon dread an religious horror of 
bloodſhed. There is a fine paſſage in Euripides where 
1233 argues how impoſſible it is that human ſacri— 

ces ſhould be acceptable to the Gods, ſince they do not 
permit any defiled with blood, or even polluted with the 
touch of a dead body, to come near their Altars. i. 
in Tauris, V. 390. Virgil makes his Aneas ſay the 
ſame thing Hector does here. | 


Me bello ? tanto digreſſum & cede recenti 


Alttra#are nas, donec me flumine wivero 
Abluero, 


Be 
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Be this, O mother, your religious care; 
I go to rouze ſoft Paris to the war; 


If yet, not loſt to all the ſenſe of ſhame, - 350. 


The recreant warrior hear the voice of fame. 

Oh would kind earth the hateful wretch embrace, 

That peſt of Troy, that ruin of our race! 

Deep to the dark abyſs might he deſcend, 

Troy yet ſhould flouriſh, and my ſorrows end. 355 
This heard, ſhe gave command; and ſummon'd came 

Each noble matron, and illuſtrious dame. 

The Phrygian Queen to her rich wardrobe went, 

Where treaſur'd odours breath'd a coſtly ſcent. 

There lay the veſtures of no vulgar art, 360 

Sidonian maids embroider'd ev'ry part, 

Whom from ſoft Sion youthful Paris bore, 

With Helen touching on the Tyrian ſhore, 

Here as the Queen revolv'd with careful eyes 

The various textures and the various dyes, 365 

She choſe a veil that ſhone ſuperior far, 

And glow'd refulgent as the morning ſtar. 

Herſelf with this the long proceſſion leads; 

The train majeſtically ſlow proceeds. 


V. 351. Sidonian maids. ] Dichys Cretenſs. lib. 1. ace + 


quaints us, that Paris returned not directly to Troy after 
the rape of Helen, but fetched a compaſs, probably to 
avoid purſuit. He touched at Sidon, where he ſurprized 
the King of Piænicia by night, and carried off many of 
his treaſures and captives, among which, probably were 
theſe Sidoniau women. The author of the ancient poem 
of the Cypryacks ſays, he failed from Sparta to Troy in 
the ſpace of three days: from which paſſage Herodotus 
concludes that poem was not Homer's. We find in the 
ſcriptures that Tyre and Sidon were famous for works of 
gold, embroidery, Cc. and whatever regarded magni- 
ficence aud luxury. 


EIB Soon 
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Soon as to lion's topmoſt tow'r they come, 370 
And awful reach the high Palladian dome, 
Antenor's conſort, fair Theano, waits 
As Pallas“ prieſteſs, and unbars the gates. 
With hands upliſted and imploring eyes, 
They fill the dome with ſupplicating cries. 375 
The prieſteſs then the ſhining veil diſplays, 
Plac'd on Miner va's knees, and thus ſhe prays. 

Oh awful Gaddeſs! ever dreadful maid, 
Troy's ſtrong defence, unconquer'd Pallas, aid! 

| Break 

V. 374. With hants uplifted. ] The old geſture de- 
ſcribed by Homer, as uſed by the ancients in the invo- 
cation of the Gods, is the lifting up their hands to hea- 
ven. Virgil frequently alludes to this practice; parti- 


cularly in the ſecond book there is a paſſage, the beauty 
of which is much raiſed by this conſideration, 


Ecce trahebatur paſſe Priameia virgo 
Crinibus d templo, Cafſand: a, edits Mzrinerve, 
Ad celum tendens ardentia lumina fruſtra, 

Lumina] namteneras arcebant vincula palmas. 


V. 378. Oh awful Ge, & e.] This proceſſion of 


the Trojan matrons to the temple of Minerva, with 
their offering, and the ceremonies z though it be a paſ- 
ſage ſome moderns have criticiſed upon, ſeems to have 
particularly pleaſed Yirg:/. For he has not only intro- 
duced it among the figures in the picture at Carthage, 
An. 1. V. 479. 


Interea ad templum non æquæ Palladis ibant 
Crinibus Iliades paſſis, peplumgue ferebant 
Suppliciter triftes : & tunſe pectora palms. 
Drva ſolo fixos oculos aver/a tenebat ; 


but has again copied it in the eleventh book where the 
Latian dames make the ſame proceſſion upon the ap- 
proach of Æneas to theircity. The prayer to the God- 
deſs is tranſlated almoſt word for word: V. 483. 


Armipotens belli pra/es, Tritonia virgo, 
Frange manu telum Phr.ygi prædonis, & ipſum 
Pronum flerne ſolo, porti/que effunde ſub altis, 


This 
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Break thou T ydides? ſpear, and let him fall 380 

Prone on the duſt before the Trojan wall. 

So twelve young heifers, guiltleſs of the yoke, 

Shall fill thy temple with a grateful ſmoke. 

But thou, aton'd by penitence and pray'r, 

Ourſelves, our infants, and our city ſpare ! 385 

So pray'd the Prieſteſs in her holy fane; 

So vow'd the matrons, but they vow'd in vain. 
While theſe appear before the pow'r with pray'rs, 


Hefor to Paris lofty dome repairs. 
Himſelf the manſion rais'd, from ev'ry part 390 


Aſſembling architects of matchleſs art. 
; Near 


This prayer in the Latin Poet ſeems introduced with 
leſs propriety, ſince Pallas appears no where intereſted 
in the conduct of affairs through the hole Aneid. The 
firſt line of the Greek here is tranſlated more literally 
than the former verſions ; ipvorrſok, giz Oeawy, I take 
the firſt Epithet to allude to Minerwa's __ the par- 
ticular protectreſs of Troy by means of the Palladium, 
and not (as Mr. Hobbes underſtands it) the protectreſs of 
all cities in 13 

V. 387, But they vow'd in wain.] For Helenus only 
ordered that prayers ſhould be made to Minerva to 
drive Diomed from before. the walls, But Theano prays 
that Diomed may periſk, and periſh flying, which is in- 
cluded in his falling forward. Madam Dacier is ſo 
free as to obſerve here, that women are ſeldom mode- 
rate in the prayers they make againſt their enemies, and 
therefore are ſeldom heard. 

V. 390. Him/elf the manſſon rais'd.] ] muſt own my- 
ſe'f not ſo great an enemy ro Paris as ſome of the com- 
mentators, His blind paſſion is the unfortunate occa- 
fion' of the ruin of his country, and he has the ill fate to 
have all his fine qualities ſwallowed up in that. And 
indee(! | cannot {ay he endeavours much to be a better 
man than his nature made him : But as to his parts and 
turn of mind, I ſee nothing that 1s either weak, or wick- 
ed, the g-neral manners of tkoſe times conſidered. On 
the contrary, a gentle ſou}, patient of good advice, 

though 
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Near Priam's court and Hedor's palace ſtands 

The pompous ſtructure, and the town commands. 

A ſpear the hero bore of wond*rous ſtrength, | 

Of full ten cubits was the lance's length, 395 

The ftezly point with golden ringlets join'd, 

Before him brandiſh'd, at each motion ſhin'd. 

Thus entering in the glitt'ring rooms he found 

His brother-chief, whoſe uſeleſs arms lay round, 

His eyes delighting with their ſplendid ſhow, 400 

Bright'ning the ſhield, and poliſhing the bow. 

Beſide him Helen with her virgins ſtands, 

Guides their rich{abours, and inſtructs their hands. 
Him thus unaQtive, with an ardent look, 


The Prince beheld, and high-reſenting ſpoke. 4035 


though indolent enough to forget it; and liable only to 
that frailty of love, which methinks might in his caſe as 
well as Helen's be charged upon the Sans, and the 
Gods. So very amorvus a conſtitution, and fo incompa- 
rable a beauty to provoke it, might be temprition 
enough even toa wiſe man, and ind Forma degree make 
him deſerve compaſſion, if not pardon. It is remarka- 
Te, that ZZomer does not print him and Helen (as ſome 
other Poets would have done} like monlters odious to 
Gods and Men, but al'ows their characters ſuch eſteem- 
able qualification: as could confilt, and in truth generally 
do, with tende frailties. He gives Ha, ig ſeveral polite 
accompliſhmentz, and in particular a turn to thoſe ſct- 
ences that are the reſult of a fine imagination. He 
wake him have a taſte ani addiction to ci, works 
of ail forts, which cauſed him to tranſport Sidonian ar- 
tiſts to Troy, and employ himſelf at home in adoining 
and finiſhing his armour: and now we are told that he 
ſſembled the moſt ſkilful builders from all parts of 
tne country, to render his palace a compleat piece of 
Arehite&ure. This, together with what 3 has ſaid 
elſewhere of his ſkill in the Harp, which in thoſe days 
included both Mic and Poetry, may I think eſtabliſh 
bim a Bel. Ek pit and a fine genius. 


Tby 
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Thy hate to Tray, is this the time to ſhow ? 

(Oh wretch ill-fated, and thy country's foe!) 

Paris and Greece againſt us both conſpire, 

Thy cloſe reſentment, and their vengeful ire.. 

For thee great Jlion's guardian heroes fall, 40 
Till heaps of dead alone defend her wall: 

For thee the ſoldier bleeds, the matron mourns, 
And waſteful war in all its fury burns. 
Ungrateful man! deſerves not this thy care, 

Our troops to hearten, and our toils to ſhare? 415 
Riſe, or behold the conqu'ring flames aſcend, 

And all the Phrygian glories at an end. 
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V. 406. Thy hate to Trov, Sc.] All the commenta- 
tors obſerve this ſpeech of Hector to be a piece of ar- 
tifice ; he ſeems to imagine that the retirement of 
Paris proceeds oy from his reſentment againſt the 
Trojans, and not from his indolence, luxury, or any 
other cauſe. Plutarch thus diſcourſes upon it. As a 
{+ diſcreet phyſician rather chuſes to cure his patient by 
diet or reſt, than by caſtoreum or ſcammony, ſo a 
good friend, a good maſter, or a goo! father, are al- 
ways better pleaſed to make uſe of commendation 
than reproof, for the reformation of manner: For 
nothing ſo much aſſiſts a man who reprehends with 
„ frankneſs and liberty, nothing renders him leſs 
offenſive, or better promotes his good delign, than to 
reprove with calmneſs, affection and temper. He 
ought not therefore to urge them too ſeverely if they 
deny the fact, nor foreſtal their juſtification of them- 
ſelves, but rather try to help them out, and furniſh 
them artificially with honeſt and colourable preten- 
ces to excuſe them; and though he ſees that their 
fault proceeded from a more ſhameful cauſe, he 
ſhould vet impute it to ſomething leſs criminal. Thus 
Hector deals with Paris, when he tells him, This zs 
not the time to manife/t your anger again/t the Trojans: 
As if his retreat from the battle had not been abſo- 
* lutely a flight, but merely the effect of reſentment 
* and indignation.” Plut, Of knowing a flatterer from 
a friend, 
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Brother, 
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Brother, *tis juſt (reply'd the beauteous youth) 
Thy free remonſtrance proves thy worth and truth: 
Yet charge my abſence lefs, oh gen'rous chief! 420 
On hate to Troy, than confcious ſhame and grief : 
Here, hid from human eyes thy brother ſate, 

And mourn'd in ſecret, his, and Vion's fate. 

*Tis now enough : now. glory ſpreads her charms, 
And beauteous Helen calls her chief to arms. 425. 
Conqueſt to day my happier ſword may bleſs, 
*T'ts man's to fight, but heav'n's to give ſucceſs. 
But while I arm, contain thy ardent miad ; 
Or go, and Paris ſhall not lag behind. 

He ſaid, nor anſwer'd Priam's warlike ſon; 430 
When Helen thus with lowly grace begun. 

Oh gen'rous brother! if the guilty dame 
That caus'd theſe woes, deſerves a ſiſter's name! 


V. 418. Brother, is ju/?, &e.] Puris readily lays 
hold cf the pretext Hedtor had furniſhed him with; and 
confeſſes he partly touched upon the true reaſon of bis 
retreat, but that it was alſo partly oceaſi ned by the con- 
cern he felt at the victcry of his rival. Next he profeſles 
his readineſs for the fight: but nothing can be a finer 
trait (if we conſider his character) than what Homer puts 
into his mouth juſt in this place, that e igt now exhorted 
to it by Helen: Which ſhews that not the danger of his 
country and parents, neither private ſname, nor public 
hatred, could ſo much prevai: upon him as the com- 
mands of his miſtreſs, to go and recover his honour. 

V. 432. Helen's /peech.] The repentance of Hina 
(hich we have before obſerved Homer never loſes an 
opportunity of manifelting) i finely touched again here. 
Upon the whole, we fee the Gods are always concern- 
ed in what befils an unfortunate beauty: Her lars 
foredoomet all the miſchief, and IHeaven was to blame 
in ſuffering her to live: Ihen ſhe fairly gets quit of the 
infamy of her lover, and ſhews ſhe has higher ſenti- 
ments of honcur than he. How very natural is all this 
in the like characters to this day? 


Wou'd 
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Wou'd heav'n, ere all theſe dreadful deeds were done, 
The day that ſhow'd me to the golden ſun, 435 
Had ſeen my death ! Why did not whirlwinds bear 
The fatal infant to the fowls of air ? 
Why ſunk I not beneath the whelming tide, 
And ' midſt the roarings of the waters dy'd ? 
Heav'n filPd up all my ills, and I accurſt 440 
Bore all, and Paris of thoſe ills the worſt. 
Helen at leaſt a braver ſpouſe might elaim, 
Warm'd with ſome virtue, ſome regard of fame ! 
Now tir'd with tolls, thy fainting limbs recline, 
With toils, ſuſtain'd for Paris? ſake and mine: 445 
The Gods have link'd our miſerable doom, 
Our preſent woe, and infamy to come : 
Wide ſhall it ſpread, and laſt thro' ages long, 
Example ſad! and theme cf future ſong. 

The chief reply'd: This time forbids to reſt : 450 
The Trajan bands, by hoſtile fury preſt, 
Demand their He&or, and his arm require; 
The combat urges, and my ſouls on fire. 
Urge thou thy Knight to march where glory calls, 
And timely join me, ere I leave the walls. 455 
Ere yet I mingle in the direful fray, - 
My wife, my infant, claim a moment's ſlay ; 
This day (perhaps the laſt that ſees me here) 
Demands a parting word, a tender tear : 
This day, ſome God, who hates our Trojan land, 460 
May vanquiſh He&or by a Grecian hand. 

He ſaid, and paſt with ſad preſaging heart 
To ſeek his ſpouſe, his ſoul's far dearer part ; 4 

t 


462. The Epiſode of Hector and Andiomache.] Ho- 
mer undoubtedly ſhines moſt upon the great ſubjecis, 
in 
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- At home he ſought her, but he ſought in vain: 
She, with one maid of all her menial train, 465 
Had thence retired ; and with her ſecond joy, 

The young A/yanax, the hope of Troy, 


in raiſing, our admiration or terror: Pity and the ſofter 
paſſions, are not ſo much of the nature of his Poem, 
which is formed upon anger and the violence of ambi- 
tion. But we have cauſe to think his genius was no leſs 
capable of touching the heart with tencerneſs, than of 
firing it with glory, from the few {ſketches he has left 
us of his excellence in that way too. In the preſent 
Epiſode of the parting of Hector and Zndromache, he 
has a{lembled all that love, grief, and compaſſion could 
inſpire, The greateſt cenfurers of Homes have acknow- 
ledged themſelves charmed with this part, even Mcn- 
ſieur Perrault travſiited it into French verſe, as a kind 
of penitential ſacrifice for the ſacrileges he had com- 
miitted againſt this author. 

This Epiſo le tends. very much to raiſe the charaGer - 
of H:&4-r, and endear him to every reader. This hero, 
though doubtful if he ſhould ever ſee Trop again, yet 
goes not. to his wife and child, till after he has taken 
care for the ſacrifice, exhorted Parzs to the fight, and 
diſcharged every duty to the Gods, and to his country ; 
his love of which,-as we formerly remarked, makes his 
chief character. What a beautiful contraſt has Homer 
made between the manners of Paris and thoſe cf H:&or, 
as he here ſhews them one after the other in this do- 
meitic light, and in their regards to the fair ſex? What 
a difference between the characters and behaviour ef 
Helen and And: omache 2 And what an amiable picture 
of cor jugal love, oppoted to that of unlawful p:ſhon ? 

I mult not forget that Mr. Dr.» bas formerly tranſ- 
lated this admirable Epiſode, and with ſo much ſucceſs 
as to leave me at leaſt no hopes of improving or equal- 
ing it. The utmoſt I can pretend is io have N. 2 a 
few modern phraſes and deviations f.om the original, 
which have eſcaped that great man. I am unwilling to 
remark upon an author to whom every Exg/z// poet 
owes ſo much ; and ſhall therefore only rake notice of a 
criticiſm of his, which I muſt be obliged to anſwer in 
its place, as It is an accuſation of Homer himſelf. 


| Peaſive 
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Penſive ſhe ſtood on Ilion's tow'ry height, 

Beheld the war, and ſicken'd at the fight : 

There her ſad eyes in vain her Lord explore, 470 

Or weep the wounds her bleeding country bore. 

But he who found not whom his ſoul deſir'd, 

Whoſe virtue charm'd him as her beauty fir'd, 

Stood in the gates, and aſk*d what way ſhe bent 

Her parting ſtep? If to the fane ſhe went, 475 

Where late the mourning matrons made reſort ; 

Or ſought her ſiſters in the Trojan court? 

Not to the court, (reply'd th' attendant train) 

Nor mixt with matrons to Minerva's fane: 

To Ilion's ſteepy tow'r ſhe bent her way, 480 

To mark the fortunes of the doubtful day. 

Troy fled, ſhe heard, before the Grecian ſword ; 

The heard, and trembled for her diſtant lord: 

Diſtracted with ſurprize ſhe ſeem'd to fly, 

Fear on her cheek, and ſorrow in her eye. 485 

The nurſe attended with her infant boy, 

The young Alyanax, the hope of Tray. 

Hedtor, this heard, return'd without delay; 

Swift thro? the town he trod his former way, 
Thro? 


V. 468. Pen/tve /he ffood on Ilion's truwry height.) It 
is a fine imagination to 1epreſent the tenderneſs of An- 
dromache for Hector, by her ſtanding upon the tower of 
Troy, and watching all bis motions in the field; even 
the religious proceſſion to Miner vù's temple could not 
draw her from this place, at a time when ſhe thought her 
huſband in danger. | 

V. 473. Whoſe virtue charm'd him, &c.] Homer in 
this vecſe particularizes the virtue of Andromacie in the 
Epithet &40porc, blameleſs or without a fault. I have 
uſed it literally in another part of this Epiſode. 

V. 488. Hector, this heard, return'd.) Hector does not 
ſtay to ſeek his wife on the tower of 1/197, but haſtens 
where the bulineſsof the lield calls him. Homer is ne- 

ver 
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Thro' ſtreets of palaces, and walks of ſtate; 490 
And met the mourner at the Scean gate. 

With hafte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 

His blameleſs wife Hetiou's wealthy heir: 

( Cicilian Thebe great Action ſway'd," 

And Hippoplacus wide extended ſhade) _ 495 
The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces preſt, 

His only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt, 

Whom each foft charm and early grace adorn, 

Fair as the new-born ſtar that gilds the morn, 

To this lov'd infant 77e&or gave the name 500 
Scamanarius, from Scamander*s honour'd ſtream. 
Aftyanax the Trojans call'd the boy, 

From his great father, the defence of Troy. 

Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd, refign'd 

To tender paſſions all his mighty mind: 505 


ver wanting in point of honour and decency, and while 
he conſiantly obeys the ſtricteſt rules, finds a way to 
make them contribute to the beauty of his poem. Here, 
for inſtance, he has managed it ſo, that this obſervance of 
Hector's is the cauſe of a very pleaſing ſurprize to the 
reader; for at firſt he is notea little diſappointed to find 
that Hector does not meet An7romache, and is no leſs 
pleaſed afterwards to fes them encounter by chance, 
which gives him a ſatisfaction he thought he had loſt. 
Daczer. 
V. 501. Scamandrius, from Scamander's konour'd 
ream, &.] "This manner of giving proper names to 
children derived from any place, accident, or quality be- 
longing to them or their.parents, is very ancient, and 
was cuſtomary among the Hebrews, The Trojans called 
the ſon of Hector, Myanax, becauſe (as it is ſaid here 
and at the end of the twenty-ſecond book) his father 
fende the city, There are many inſtances of the 
ſame kind in the thirtieth chapter of Genet, where the 
names given to Jacob's children, and the reaſons of 
. thoſe names, are enumerated, H: 
18 
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His beauteous Princeſs caſt a mournful look, 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected ſpoke ; 
Her boſom labour'd with a boding ſigb, 
And the big tear ſtood trembling in her eye. 
Too daring Prince! ah whither doſt thou run? 510 
Ah too forgetful of thy wife and ſon ! 
And think'ſt thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 
A widow I, an helpleſs orphan he! 
For ſure ſuch courage length of life denies, 
And thou muſt fall, thy virtue's facrifice. 515 
Greece im her ſingle heroes [trove in vain 
Now Hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou mutt be ſlain ! 
Oh grant me, Gods ! ere Ze&or meets his doom, 
All I can aſk of heav'n, an early tomb! 
So ſhall my days in one ſad tenor run, 520 
And end with forrows as they firſt begun. 
No parent now remains, my griefs to ſhare, 
No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 
The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 
Laid Theb2 waſte, and flew my warlike Sire! 525 
His 
V. 524. The fierce Achilles, &c.] Mr. Dryden in the 
preface to the third volume of Miſcellany Poems has paſt 
a judgment upon part of this ſpeech, which is altogether 
unworthy of him. ** 4xdromache (favs he) in the midit 
of her concernment and fright for He&or, runs off her 
„ biaſs, to tell him a ſtory of her pedigree, and of the la- 
* mentabledeath of her father, her mother, and her ſeven 
© brothers. The Devil was in Hector, if he knew not 
all this matter as well as ſhe who told it him; for ſhe 
* had been his bedfellow for many years together : 
And if he knew it, then it muſt be confeſſed, that 
Homer, in this long digreſſion, has rather given us his 
** own character, than that of the fair lady whom he 
paints. His dear friends the commentators, who ne- 
ver fail him at a pinch, will needs excuſe him, by 


** making the preſent ſorrow of Ardromache, to ocea- 
* fjon 
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His fate compaſſion in the victor bred : 
Stern as he was, he.yet rever'd the dead,. 
His radiaat arms preſerv'd from hoſtile ſpoil, 
And laid him decent on the fun'ral pile 

| Then 


„ gon the remembrance of all the paſt: But others 
© think that ſhe had enough to do with that grief which 
* now oppreiled her, without running for aſſiſtance to 
% her family.“ But may not it be anſwered, That 
nothing was more natural in Andromache, than to 
recollect her paſt calamitles, in order to repreſent her 
reſent diſtreſs to Hector in a ſtronger light, and 
How her utter deſertion if he ſhould periſh? What 
could more effetuai'ly work upon a generous and 
tender mind, like that of Hector? hat could 
therefore be more proper to each of their charac- 
ters? If Hicto be induced to refrain from the field, it 
proceeds from compaſiion to Andromache: If Andro- 
mache endeavour to peiſuade him, it proceeds from 
her fear for the life of Hit. Homer had yet a far- 
ther view in this recapitulation; it tends to raiſe bis 
chief hero Achilles, and acquaints us with thoſe. great 
atchievements of his which preceded the opening of the 
Poem. Since there was a neceſſity that this hero ſhould 
be abſent from the action during a great part of the 7/;ad, 
the Poet has ſhe.vn his art in nothing more, than in the 
methods he takes from time to time to keep up our 
great idea of him, and to awaken our expeCtation of 
What he is to perform in the progreſs of the work. His 
reateſt enemies cannot upbraid, or complain of him, 
| at the ſame time they confels his glory, and deſcribe 
his victories, When Apallb encourages the Trojans to 
fight, it is by telling them Achilles fights no more. When 
Fun animates the Greeks, it is by putting them in mind 
that they have to do with enemies who Juri not appear 
out of their walls while Achilles engaged. When An- 
dr omache trembles for Hector, it is with remembrance 
of the reſiſtleſs force of Achilles. And when Agamem- 
non would bribe him to a reconciliation, it is partly with 
thoſe very treaſures and ſpoils which had been won by 

Achilles hiinſelf. | 
V. 528. His arms preſerv'd from hoftile pail.] The 
circumſtance of Aetion's being burned with his arms, 
will not appear trivial in this relation, when we reflect 
with what eager paſſion thoſe ancient heroes . ” 
poi 
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Then rais'd a mountain where his bones were burn'd, 
The mountain nymphs the rural tomb adorn'd, 531 


Jove's ſylvan daughters bade their elms beſtow 
A. barren ſhade, and in his honour grow, 


By the ſame arm my ſev'n brave brothers fell, 
In one ſad day beheld the gates of hell ; 535 
While the fat herds and ſnowy flocks they fed, 
Amid their fields the hapleſs Heroes bled ! 
My mother liv'd to bear the victor's bands, 
The Queen of Hippoplacia's ſylvan lands: 
Redeem'd too late, ſhe ſcarce beheld again 549 
Her pleaſing empireand her native plain, : 
When, ah! oppreſs'd by life-conſuming woe, 
She fell a victim to Diana's bow. 


ſpail and carry off the armour of a vanquiſhed enemy; 
and therefore this action of Achilles is mentioned as an in- 
ſtance of uncommon favour and generoſity. Thus Areas 
in Virgil having flatn Lagſus, and being moved with 
compÞIiſion for this unhappy youth, gives him a promiſe 
of the like favour. 


Arma. quibus lœtatus, habe tua: tegue parentum 
Manibus, & cineri, i qua et ca cura, remitts, 


V. 532. Jove's Hiluan daughters hade their elms be- 
fow A barren ſhale, &c.] It was the cuſtom to plant 
about tombs only ſuch trees as elms, alders, Sc. that 
bear no fruit, as being molt ſuitable to the dead. . This 
paſſage alludes to that piece of antiquity. 

V. 543. L victim to Diana's bow,] The CGree:s 
aſcribed all ſudden deaths of women to Diana. So 
Ul;/es, in Odyf}. 11. aſks Anticlea, among the ſhades 
if the died by the darts of Diana ? And in the preſent 
book, Ia lame, the daughter of ZBe//:r:phon is ſaid to 
have periſhed young by the arrows of this Goddeſs. 
Or perhaps it may allude to ſome diſeaſe fatal to wo- 
men, ſuch as Macrobius ſpeaks of, Sat. 1.17. Feminas 
centis Midlas mor bis Te e gẽοeũ xa Aplejurcofanrtes 
T nt. a 
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Yet while my He&or ſtill ſurvives, I ſee 
My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee. » 545 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 
Once more will periſh if my Hector fall. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare : 
Oh prove a huſband's and a father's care! 
That quarter moſt the ſkilful Greets annoy, 550 
Where yon? wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy: 
Thou, from this tow*r defend th' important poſt ; 
There Agamemnos points his dreadful hoſt, 
That paſs Tydides, Aja, ſtrive to gain, 
And chere the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 555 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have giv'n, 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from heav'n. 
Let others in the field their arms employ, 
But itay my Hector here, and guard his Troy. 

The Chief reply*d : That poſt ſhall be my care, 560 
Not that alone, but all the works of war. 
How would the ſons of Troy, in arms renown'd, 
And Troy's proud dames, whoſe garments ſweep the 

ground, 


V. 555. That quarter mi M Jere you' will fig-trees.) 
The artific= 4Andromackhe here uſes ro detain 2 in 
Troy is very beautifully imagined. She takes occaſion 
from the three attacks that had been made by the enemy 
upon this place, to give him an honcurable pretence for 
ſtaying at that rampart to defend it. If we confider 
that thoſe attempts muſt have been known to all in the 
city, we ſhall not think ſhe talks like a ſoldier, but like 
a woman, vho naturally enough makes uſe of any inci- 
dent that offers, to perſuade her lover to what ſhe 1 
Ihe ignorance too which ſhe expreſſes, of the reaſons 
that moved the Geeks to attack this particular place, 
Wes what I doubt not Homer intended, to reconcile it 
the more to a female character. ; 


Attaint 
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Attaint the luſtre of my former name, 

Should Hector baſely quit the field of fame? 565 
My early youth was bred to martial pains, 

My ſoul impels me to th' embattel'd plains : 

Let me be foremoſt to defend the throne, 

And guard my father's glories and my own. 

Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates; 570 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates!) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy / muſt bend, 
And ſee thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 

And yet no dire preſage fo wounds my mind, 

My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 575 
Not Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with gore, 

Not all my brothers gaſping on the ſhore ; 

As thine, Andromache ! thy griefs I dread ; 

T ſee thee trembling, weeping, captive led! 

In Argive looms our battles to defign, 580 
And woes, of which ſo large a part was thine ! 

To bear the victor's hard commands, or bring 

The weight of waters from Hyperia's ſpring. 

There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry, Behold the mighty Hedor's wife! 585 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to ſee, 
Embitters all thy woes, by naming me, 

The thoughts of glory paſt and preſent ſhame, 

A thouſand griefs, ſhall waken at the name! 


583. Hyperia's /Þ&r ing.) Drawing water was the office 
of the meaneſt ſlaves, "I'his N by the holy ſerip- 
tures, where the G:beonztes who had deceived Jeſbua are 
made ſlaves, and ſubjected to draw water. Fg/hua pro- 
nounces the curſe againſt them in theſe words: Now 
therefore ye are curſed, ard there ſhall none of you be 
freed from being bondmen, and hewers gf wood, and 
drawers of water, Joſh, ch. 9. v. 23. Dacier. 

May 
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May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 590 
Preſs'd with a load of monumental clay ! 

Thy Hector, wrapt in everlaſting ſleep, 

Shall neither hear thee ſigh, nor ſee thee weep. 

Thus having ſpoke, th? illuſtrious chief of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy. 595 
The babe clung crying to his, nurſe's breaſt, 

Scar'd at the dazzling helm, and nodding creſt, 
With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 
And He&or haſted to relieve his child, 


V. 595. Stretch'd his fond arms.) There never was 
a finer piece of painting than this. Hector extends his 
arms to embrace his child; the child, affiighted at the 
glittering of his helmet and the ſhaking of the plume, 
thrinks backward to the breaſt of his nurſe; Hector un- 
braces his helmet, lays it on the ground, takes the in- 
fant in his arms, lifts him towards heaven, and offers a 
prayer for him to the Gods; then returns him to the 
mother And4romache, who receives him with a ſmile of 

leaſure, but at the ſame inſtant the fears for her huſ- 

and make her burft into tears. All theſe are but 
ſmall circumftances, bur fo artfully choſen, that every 
reader immediately feels the force of them, and repre- 
ſents the whole in the utmoſt livelineſs- to his imagina- 
tion. This alone might be a conſutation of that falſe 
eri iceiſm ſome have fallen into, who affirm that a Poet 
ought only to collect the great and noble particulars in 
his paintings. But it is in the images of things, as in 
the characters of perſons; where a ſmall action, or 
even a ſmall circumſtance of an action, lets us more into 
the knowledge and comprehenſion of them, than the ma- 
rerial and principal parts themſelves, - As we find this 
in a hiſtory, ſo we do in a picture, where ſometimes a 
ſmall motion or turn of a finger will expreſs the cha- 
rater and aGion of the figure more than all the other 
parts of the defign. Iorginus indeed blames an au— 
thor's inſiſting too much on trivial circumſtances z but 
in the ſame place extols Homer as“ the Poet who beſt 
„ knew how to make uſe of important and beautifu! 
*© circumſlances, and to avoid the mean and ſuperfluous 
ones.“ There is a vaſt difference between a mali 
cireumſtance and a 7+iw:al one, and the ſmalleſt become 


important if they are well choſen, and not — 
e 
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The glitt'ring terrors from his brows unbound, 600 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then kiſs'd the child, and lifting high in air, 

Thus to the Gods preferr'd a father's pray'r. 

O thou! whoſe glory fills th' æthereal throne, 
And all ye deathleſs pow' rs] protect my ſon! 605 
Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, | 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 

And riſe the Ze&or of the future age! 

So when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils, 6to 

Of heroes ſlain he bears the reeking ſpoils, 

Whole hoſts may hail him with deſerv'd acclaim, 

And ſay, This chief tranſcends his father's fame: 
While 


V. 604. HeQtor's prayer for his ſon.] It may be aſked 
how Hector's prayer, that his ſon might protect the To- 
jans, could be conſiſtent with what he had ſaid juſt be- 
tore, that he certainly knew Troy and his parents would 
periſh, We ought to reflect that this is only a prayer: 
Hector, in the exceſs of a tender emotion for his ſon, 
entreats the Gods to preſerve Troy, and permit A/?yanax 
to rule there. It is at all times allowable to beſeech 
heaven to appeaſe its anger, and change its decrees 
and we are taught that prayers can alter deſtiny, Dacier. 
B. ſides, it cannot be inferred fiom hence, that Hector 
had any divine foreknowledge of his own fate, and the 
approaching ruin of his country; ſince in many follow- 
ing paſſages we find him poſſeſſed with ſtrong hopes and 
firm aſſurances to raiſe the ſiege, by the flight or de- 
ſtruction of the Grecks. So that theſe forebodings of his 
fate were only the apprehenfions and miſgivings of a 
foul dejected with ſorrow and compaſſion, by conſider- 
ing the great dangers to which he ſaw all that was 
cear to him expoſed. 

V. 613. Tran/cends his father's fame.] The commen— 
dation Hector here gives himſelf, is not only agreeable 
to the x nem of a brave man, but very becoming on 
ſuch a folemn occaſion ; and a natural effect from the 
teſtimony of his own heart to his honour; at this time 

Vol. II. F eſpecially, 
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While pleas'd amidſt the gen'ral ſhouts of Troy, 
His mother's conſcious heart o'erflows with joy. 615 
He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 

Reſtor'd the pleaſing burthen to her arms ; 

Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 

Huſh'd to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd. 

The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd by fear, 620 

She mingled with the ſmile a tender tear. 

The ſoften'd chief with kind compaſſion view'd, 

And dry'd the falling drops, and thus purſu'd. 
Andromache | my ſoul's far better part, 

Why with untimely ſorrows heaves thy heart? 625 

No hoſtile hand can antedate my doom, 

Till fate condemns me to the ſilent tomb. 

Fix'd is the term of all the race of earth, 

And ſuch the hard condition of our birth. 


No 


. eſpecially, when he knew not but he was ſpeaking his 
lait words. Vigil has not ſcrupled it, in what he makes 
Eneas ſay to Aſcanius at his parting for the battle. 


Et pater AMneas & awunculus excitet Hector. 
Diſce puer virtutem ex me, verumgue laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliis. En. 12. 


I believe he had this of Homer in his eye, though the 
pathetical mention of Fortune in the laſt line ſeems an 
Imitation of that prayer of Sophocles, copied alſo from 
hence, where Ajax wiſhes his ſon may be /ike him in all 
things but in his misjor1unes. | 
V. 615. His mother's conſcious heart.) Though the 
chief beauty of this prayer conſiſts in the paternal piety 
ſhewn by Hear, yet it wants not a fine ſtroke at the 
end, to continue him in the character of a tender lover 
of his wife, when he makes one of the motives. of his 
wiſh, to be the joy ſhe ſhall receive on hearing her ſon 
applauded, 
V. 628. Fix'd is the term] The reaſon which Hector 
here urges to allay the affliction of his wife, is grounded 
on 
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No force can then reſiſt, no flight can ſave, 639 
All fink alike, the fearful and the brave. 

No more—but haſten to thy taſks at home, 
There guide the ſpindle, and direct the loom: 
Me glory ſummons to the martial ſcene, 

The field of combat is the ſphere of men. 
Where heroes war, the foremoſt place I claim, 
The firſt in danger as the firſt in fame. 

Thus having ſaid, the glorious chief reſumes 
His tow'ry helmet, black with ſhading plumes. 
His princeſs parts with a prophetic ſigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft* reverts her eye 
That ſtream'd at ev*ry look: then moving ſlow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulg'd her woe. 
There, while her tears deplor'd the god-like man, 
Thro' all her train the ſoft infe&ion ran, 645 
The pious maids their mingled forrows ſhed, 
And mourn the living He&or, as the dead. 

But now, no longer deaf to honour's call, 
Forth iſſues Paris from the palace wall. 


640 


on a very ancient and common opinion, that the fatal 
prog of life is appointed to all men at the time of their 

'Tthz which as no precaution can avoid, ſo no danger 
can haſten. This ſentiment is as proper to give comfort 
to the diſtreſſed, as to inſpire courage to the deſpond- 
ing; ſince nothing is ſo fit to quiet and ſtrengthen our 
minds in times of difficulty, as a firm aſſurance that our 
lives are expoſed to no real hazards, in the greateſt ap- 
p?arances of danger. 

V. 649. Forth iſſues Paris.) Paris flung with the re- 
proaches of Hector, goes to the battle. "Tis a juſt re- 
mark of Eu/tathius, that all the reproofs and remon- 
ſtrances in Homer have conſtantly their effef. The 
Poet by this ſtews the great uſe of repre henſions when 
properly applied, and finely intimetes that every vor- 
ty mind will bz the better for 1! em. 
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In brazen arms that caſt a gleamy ray, 650 
Swift thro' the town the warrior bends his way. 
The wanton courſer thus, with reins unbound, 


Breaks from his ſtall, and beats the trembling ground; 
| Pamper'd 


V. 652. The wanton courſer thus, &c.] This beautiful 
compariſon being tranſlated by Virgil in the eleventh 
AEneid ; I ſhall tranſcribe the originals, that the reader 
may have the pleaſure of comparing them. 


"Ng & ore Tig par; lem; nog ims Oatvhy 
Atowov ao helei £91040 xponivus, 

Elio Necobas ivppeiog molaporo, 

KuNGwy, ü & van E. hu; Ot} woairas 
"Nog aioToovT#1. © by ayhaind; mnerolus, 
Pia 2 Pipe. WET & T Ib xa YO0y lr hh. 


=_ ubi abruptis fugit preſcpia vinclis 

andlem liber cguus, campogue potitus aperto, 

Aut ille in paſius armentaque tendit cqu as um: 
Aut afſuetus agua perſundi flumine noto 

Emicat, arrectiſhue micat cervicibus alle 
Luxurians; luduntgue jute per colla, per armos. 


Though _— can be tranſlated better than this is by 
Virgil, yet in Homer the ſimile ſeems more perfect, and 
the place more proper. Paris had been indulging his 
eaſe within the walls of his palace, as the hoeke in his 
table, which was not the caſe of Turnus. The beauty 
and wantonneſs of the ſteed agrees more exactly with 
the character of Paris than with the other: And the in- 
ſinuation of his love of the mares has yet a nearer re- 
 femblance. The languiſhing flow of that verſe, 


Eicwbug Azeola ivppeiog Tolawoioy 


finely correſponds witn the eaſe and luxuriancy of the 
pampered courſer bathing in the flood; a beauty which 
Scaliger did not conſider, when he criticiſed particularly 
upon that line. 7% has alſo imitated this fimile, 


cant. 9. 


Come deftrier, cho da la regie alle 

Ove a Puſo de Parme /7 reſerba, 

Fugge, e libero alfin per largo calle 

Va hid glarmentt, o al fiume u/ato o a Herba: 
Scherza!! 
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Pamper'd and proud, he ſeeks the wonted tides, 

And laves, in height of blood, his ſhining ſides; 655 

His head now freed, he toſſes to the ſkies ; 

His mane diſhevePd o'er his ſhoulders flies; 

He ſnuffs the females in the diſtant plain, 

And ſprings, exulting, to his fields again. 

With equal triumph, ſprightly, bold and gay, 660 

In arms refulgent as the God of day, 

The ſon of Priam, glorying in his might, 

Ruſh'd forth with Hector to the fields of fight. 
And now the warriors paſſing on the way, 

The graceful Paris firſt excus'd his ſtay. 665 

To whom the noble Hector thus reply'd; 

O Chief! in blood, and now in arms, ally'd! 

Thy pow'r in war with juſtice none conteſt; 


Known is thy courage, and thy ſtrength confeſt. 
What 


Scherzan ſu' collo 7 erin, e fu le ſpalle, 
Ss. /cote la cerwice alta, e ſuperba; 
Suonans i pie nel cor ſo, e par, ch auvampi, 
Di ſo nori nitriti empiendo i campi. 


V. 655. Paris excus'd his Ha.] Here, in the original, 
is a ſhort ſpeech of Paris containing only theſe words; 
Brother I have detained you to9 long, and /hould hawe 
come ſooner as you defired me. This, and ſome few 
others of the ſame nature in the Iliad, the tranſlator has 
ventured to omit, expreffing only the ſenſe of them. A 
tiving author (whom future times will quote, and there- 
fore I ſhall not ſcruple to do it) ſays, that theſe ſhort 
ſpeeches, though they may be natural in other languages, 
cannot appear fo well in ours, which is much more 
fiubborn and unpliant, and therefore art but as ſo many 
Tubs in the ſtory, that are ſtill turning the narration out 
of its proper courſe. 

V. 669. Known is thy courage, &c.] Hector here con- 
feſſes the natural valour of Paris, but obſerves it to be 
oyercome by the * of his temper and the * 

3 o 
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What pity, ſloth ſhould ſeize a ſoul ſo brave, 670 
Or godlike Paris live a woman's ſlave ! 

My heart weeps blood at what the Trojans ſay, 

And hopes, thy deeds ſhall wipe the ſtain away. 
Haſte then, in all their glorious labours ſhare ; 

For much they ſuffer, for thy ſake, in war. 675 
Theſe ills ſhall ceaſe, whene'er by Fove's decree 

We crown the bowl to Zeav'n and Liberty : 

While the proud foe his fruſtrate triumphs mourns, 
And Greece indignant thro? her ſeas returns, 


of pleaſure. An ingenious French writer very well re- 
marks, that the true character of this hero has a great 
reſemblance with that of Marc Anthon. See the notes 
cn the third book, V. 37 and 86. 

V. 679. We ©: own the bowl to hean'n and liberty.) 
The Gr ek is, Ap, rhe free bowl, in which they 
make libations to 7uptter atter the recovery of their li- 
berty. The expreſſion is obſerve by M. Dacier to re- 
ſlemble thoſe of he Hebrews; The cup of ſalvation, the 
cih of jor: ow, tne cup of be nedliction, &c, Alen 
mentions thoſe cups which the Cee called ypzppuarixa 
txTeuaxlay, and were conſecrated to the Gods n memory 
of ſorne ſucceſs. He gives us the inleription of one of 
this ſort, which was, &ICE ENTHPOE, 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The ſingle combat of Hefor and Ajax, 


In E Battle reneating with double ardour upen the return of 
| Hector, Minerva is under appreherſions for the Greeks, Apollo 
ſeeing ber deſcend from Olympus, joins ber near the Scæan gate. 
They agree to put off the general engagement for that day, and in- 
cite Hector to challenge the Grecks to a ſingle combat. Nins of 
the Princes accepting the challenge, the lot is caſt, and falls upon 
Ajax. Theſe Heroes after ſeveral altacls are parted y the night; 
the Trojans calling a council, Antenor prefeſes the delivery of Helen 
to the Greeks, to 205:ch Paris will net conſent, but offers to reſtore 
them her riches, Priam ſends a herald to make this er, and to 
demand a truce for burning the dead, the laſt of which is only agreed 
to by Agamemnon. Mben the funeruls are performed, the 
Greeks, purſuant to the advice of Neitor, ere# a fortification to 
Protec their fleet and camp, flank'd with towers, and defended by a 
ditch, and paliſudes. Neptune teſtifies bis jealouſy at this work, 
but is pacified by a promiſe from Jupiter. Louth armies paſs the 
night in feaſting, but Jupiter diſheartens the Trojans with tbunder, 
and other ſigns of his wvrath. 

The three and twentieth day ends with the combat of Hector 
and Ajax: The next day the truce is agreed: Another is talen 1p 
in the funeral rites of the ain; and one more in building the forti- 

fecation before the Lips: So that ſomewhat above three days is ems 
played in this book, The ſcene lies wholly in the field. 
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8 O ſpoke the guardian of the Trejan ſtate, 
Then ruſh'd impetuous thro? the Scean gate. 
Him Paris followed to the dire alarms ; 
Both breathing ſlaughter, both reſolv'd in arms. 
As when to ſailors lab'ring thro? the main, 5 
That long had heav'd the weary oar in vain, 

Fove 


V. 2. Thr the Scæan galt.] This gate is not here par- 
ticularized by Homer, but it appears by the 49 1ſt verſe of 
the ſixth book that it could be no other. Eu/tathins takes 
notice of the difference of the words iZioovTe and xte, 
the one applied to Hector, the other to Paris: by Which 
the motion of the former is deſcribed as an impetuous 
ſallying forth, agreeable to the violence of a warrior 
and that of the latter as a calmer movement, correſ- 
pondent to the gentler character of a lover. But perhaps 
this remark 1s too refined, ſince Homer plainly gives 
Haris a character of bravery in what immediately pre- 
cedes and follows this verſe. 

V. 5s. As when to ſailors, &c.] This fimile makes it 
plain that the battle had relaxed during the abſence of 
Hefor in Troy; and couſequen ly that the converſation 
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Jove bids at length th' expected gales ariſe : 

The gales blow grateful, and the veſſel flies: 

So welcome theſe to Troy's defiring train; 

The bands are chear'd, the war awakes again. 10 
Bold Paris firſt the work of death begun, 

On great Meneftheus, Arcithous? ſon ; 

Sprung from the fair Philomeda's embrace, 

The pleaſing Arne was his native place. 

Then ſunk Eionius to the ſhades below, 15 

Beneath his ſteely caſque he felt the blow 

Full on his neck, from Hector's weighty hand; 

And roll'd, with limbs relax'd, along the land; 

By Glaucus? ſpear the bold Ipbinous bleeds, 

Fix'd in the ſhoulder as he mounts his ſteeds ; 20 

Headlong he tumbles: His ſlack nerves unbound 

Drop the cold, uſeleſs members on the ground. 
When now Minerva ſaw her Argives ſlain, 

From vaſt Olympus to the gleaming plain 


Fierce 


of Diamed and Gl/aucus in the former book, was not 
(as Home's ceuturers would have it) in the heat of the 
engagement, ; 

V. 23. When now Minerva, &c.] This machine of 
the two Deities meeting to part the two armies is very 
noble. Euftathius tells us it is an allegorical Minerva 
and Apollo: Minerva repreſents the prudent valour of 
the Grecks, and Apollo, who ſtood for the Trojans, the 
power of Deſtiny : Sothat the meaning of the allegory 
may be, that the valour and wiſdom of the Greeks had 
now conquered 77%, had not Deſtiny withſtood. Mi- 
nerva therefore complies with Apollo, an intimation 
that wiſdom can never oppoſe fate. But if you take 
them in the literal ſenſe as a real God and Goddeſs, it 
may be aſked what neceſſity there was for the introduc- 
tian of two ſuch Deities? To this Ey/fathivs anſwers, 
that the laſt book was the only one in which both armies 
were deſtitute of the aid of the Gods: In conſequence 
of which there is no gallant ation atchieved, nothing 

extraordinary 
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Fierce ſhe deſcends : Apollo mark'd her flight, 25 
Nor ſhot leſs ſwift from Ilion's tow'ry height: lll 
Radiant they met, beneath the beechen ſhade ; 
When thus Apollo to the blue-ey'd maid. i 

What cauſe, O daughter of almighty Zove / if 
Thus wings thy progreſs from the realms above? 30 * 
Once more impetuous doſt thou bend thy way, 
To give to Greece the long-divided day? 
Too much has Troy already felt thy hate, 
Now breathe thy rage, and huſh the ſtern debate : 
This day, the buſineſs of the field ſuſpend ; 35 
War ſoon ſhall kindle, and great [lon bend; 
Since vengeful Goddeſſes confed”rate join 
To raze her walls, tho? built by hands divine. 

To whom the progeny of ove replies: 
I left for this the council of the ſkies : 40 
But who ſhall bid conflicting hoſts forbear, 
What art ſhall calm the furious ſons of war ? 
To her the God: Great Hedtor's ſoul incite 
To dare the boldeſt Greet to ſingle fight, 


Till Greece, provok'd, from all her numbers ſhow 45 
A warrior worthy to be Hedor's foe. 


extraordinary done, eſpecially aſter the retreat of 
Hector; but here the Gods are again introduced to 
uſher in a new ſcene of great actions. The ſame author 
offers this other ſolution : Hector, finding the Trojan 
army overpowered, conſiders how to ſtop the fury of 
the preſent battle; this he thinks may beſt be done by 
the propoſal of a ſingle ' combat: Thus Minerva by 
a very eaſy and natural fiction may ſignify that wiſdom 
or courage (ſhe being the Goddeſs of both) which ſug- 
geſts the neceſſity of diverting the war: and Apollo that 
ſeaſonable ſtratagem by which he effected it. 

V. 37. Lergeſul God s.] TA & hn dννονε in this 
place muſt ſignify Minerva and Funo, the words being 
of the feminine gender. Ewathius. : 


At 
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At this agreed, the heav'nly pow'rs withdrew; 
Sage Helenus their ſecret counſels knew: 
Flector inſpir'd he ſought : To him addreſt, 
Thus told the dictates of his ſacred breaſt. 50 
O ſon of Priam ! let thy faithful ear 
Receive my words; thy friend and brother hear! 
Go forth perſuaſive, and a while engage | 
The warring nations to ſuſpend their rage 
Then dare the boldeſt of the hoſtile train 55 
To mortal combat on the liſted plain, 
For not this day ſhall end thy glorious date ; 
The Gods have ſpoke it, and their voice is fate, 

He ſaid : The warrior heard the words with joy; 
Then with his ſpear reſtrain'd the youth of Troy, 60 


Held 


V. 48. Sage Helenus therr ſecret counſels knew.) He- 
lenus was the Prieſt of Apollo, and might therefore be 
ſuppoſed to be informed of this by his God, or taught 
by an oracle that ſuch was his will. Or elfe being an 
Augur, he might learn it from the fiight of thoſe birds, 
into which the deities are here fejgned to transform them- 
ſelves, (perhaps for that reaſon, as it would be a very 
poetical manner of expreſſing it.) The fiction of theſe 
Divinities ſitting on the beech tree in the ſhape of Yul- 
tures, is imitated by Milion in the fourth book of Para— 
diſe Loft, where Satan, leaping over the boundaries of 
2 (its in the form of a cormorant upon the tree 
of life. 

V. 57. For not this day /hall end thy glorious date.] 
Euſtathius juſily obſerves, that Homer here takes from 
the greatneſs of Hector's intrepidity, by making him 
foreknow he ſhould not fall in thi- combat; whereas 
Ajax encounters him without any ſuch encouragement. 
It may perhaps be difficult to give a reaſon for this 
management of the Poet, unleſs we aſcribe it to that 
commendable prequiice, and honourable partiality he 
bears his countrymen, which makes him give a ſuperio- 
rity of courage to the heroes of his own nation. 

V. 60. Then with his ſpear retrain'd the youth of 
Troy, Ilell by the mitt ath walt. I Ihe remark of 

Euſiathius 
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Held by the midſt athwart. On either hand 

The ſquadrons part; th' expecting Trojans ſtand. 

Great Agamemnon bids the Greeks forbear 

They breathe, and huſh the tumult of the war, 

Th' Athenian Maid, and glorious God of day, 65 

With ſilent joy the ſettling hoſts ſurvey : 

In form like vultures on the beech's height 

They fit conceal'd, and wait the future fight. 

The thronging troops obſcure the duſky fields, 

Horrid with briſtling ſpears, and gleaming ſhields. 70 

As when a gen'ral darkneſs veils the main, 

(Soft Zephyr curling the wide wat'ry plain) as 
: e 


Euftathius here is obſervable. He tells us, that the war- 
riors of thoſe times, (having no trumpets, and hecauſe 
the voice of the loudet herald would be drowned in 
the noiſe of a battle) addreſſed themſelves to the eyes, 
and that graſping the middle of the ſpear denoted a 
requelt that the fight might a while be ſuſpended, the 
holding the ſpear in that poſition not being the poſture 
of a warriorz and thus Agamemnon underitinds it 
without any further explanation. But however it be, 
we have a lively picture of a General who ſtretches his 
ſpear acroſs, and preſſes back the moſt advanced ſol- 
diers of his army. 

V. r. As when a ger'ral darkneſs, & ] The thick 
ranks of the Troops compoling. themſelves, in order to 
fit and hear what Hefor was about to propoſe, are 
compared to the waves of the ſea juſt ſtirred by the V 
wind; the ſimile partly conſiſting in the darkneſs and 
illneſs. This is plainly different from thoſe images of 
the ſea, given uson other occaſions, where the armies in 
their engagement and confuſion are compared to the 
waves in their agitation and tumult : And that the con- 
trary is the drift of this ſimile appears particularly from 
Homer's uſing the word bare, ſed hant, twice in the a 
plication of it. All the other verſions ſeem to be miſ. 
taken here: What cauſed the difficulty was the ex- 
preſſion G6prvpatvey vi which may fignify the 7 
wind blowing on a ſudden as well as iat riſing. But 
the deſign of Homer was to convey an image both of the 
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The waves ſcarce heave, the face of Ocean ſleeps, 
And a till horror ſaddens all the deeps : 
Thus in thick orders ſettling wide around, "5 
At length compos'd they fit, and ſhade the ground. 
Great Hector firſt amidſt both armies broke 
The ſolemn filence, and their pow'rs beſpoke. 

Hear all ye Trajan, all ye Grecian bands, 


What my ſoul prompts, and what ſome God com- 
mands. 80 


gen'le motion that aroſe over the field from the helmets 
and ſpears before their armies were quite ſettled ; and 
of me —_ and awe which enſued, when Hecter began 
to ſpeak; 
79. Hear all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian Bands.] 
The 8 of Hector, his formal challenge, and 
the affright of the Grecks upon it, have a near reſem- py 
blance to the deſcription of the challenge of Goliah in A, 
the firſt book of Samuel, ch. 17. And he ſtaod and cried 5 
to the armies of Iſraell - Ciuſe you a man for you, and 
let him come down to me. If he be able to fight with me, 
and to kill me, then will we be your ſervants: but if I 
prevail againſt him, and kill him, then all ye be our 
ſervants—When Saul and all Iſrael heard the words of the 
Philiſtine, they were di/mayed, and greatly afraid, &c. 
There 1s a fine air of gallantry and bravery in this 
challenge of Hector. If he ſeems to ſpeak too vainly, 
we ſhould conſider him under the character of a chal- 
lenger, whoſe buſineſs it is to defy the enemy. Yet at 
the ſame time we find a decent modeſty in his manner 
of expreſſing the conditions of the combat: He ſays 
ſimply, If my enemy kills me; but of himſelf, Tf Apollo 
grant me victory. It was an imagination equally 
agreeable to a man of generoſity, and a lover of glory, 
to mention the monument to be erected over his van- 
quiſhed enemy; though we fee he conſiders it not ſo 
much an honour paid to the conquer'd, as a trophy to the 
conqueror. It was natural too to dwell molt upon the 
thought that pleas'd him beſt; for he takes no notice 
of any monument that ſhould be raiſed over himſelf, if 
he ſhould fall unforturately. He no ſooner allows him—- 
ſelf to expatiate, but the proſpect of glory carries him 
to allow the enemy to inter their champion with 
decency. 


Great 
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Great ove, averſe our warfare to compole, 
O' erwhelms the nations with new toils and woes; 
War with a fiercer tide once more returns, 


Till 7hon falls, or till yon' navy burns. 1 05 
You then, O Princes of the Greets ! appear; 85 
*Tis Hector ſpeaks and calls the Gods to hear: 

From all your troops ſele& the boldeſt knight, 

And him, the boldeſt, Z7e&or dares to fight. 

Here if I fall, by chance of battle ſlain, 

Be his my ſpoil, and his theſe arms remain; 90 
But let my body, to my friends return'd, 


By Trojan hands, and Trojan flames be burn'd. 
And if Apollo, in whoſe aid I truſt, 


Shall ſtretch your daring champion in the duſt ; 

If mine the glory to deſpoil the foe ; 95 
On Phebus? temple Ill his arms beſtow ; 

The breathleſs carcaſe to your navy ſent, 

Greece on the ſhore ſhall raiſe a monument ; 


Which 
V. 95. On Phabus temple Til his arms be/tow.)] It 


was the manner of the ancients to dedicate trophies of 
this kind to the temples of the Gods. The particular 
reaſon for conſecrating the arms in this place to 4po/lo, 
is not only as he was the conſtant protector of Troy, but 
as this thought of the challenge was inſpired by him. 
V. 98. Greece on he /hore /hall raiſe a monument. ] 
Homer took the hint of this from ſeveral tombs of the 
ancient heroes who had fought at Troy, remaining in 
his time upon the ſhore of the He//2/pon?t, He gives that 
ſea the epithet broad, to diſtinguiſh the particular place 
of thoſe tombs, which was on the Rietean or Sigæan 
coaſt, where the Helleſpont (which in other parts is nar- 
row) opens itſelf to the Agean ſea. Strabo gives an 
account of the monument of Ajax near Rhateum, and 
of Achilles at the promontory of Sigæum. This is one 
among a thouſand proofs of our author's exait know- 
ledge in Geography and Antiquities, Time (ſays Eu— 
Hiathius) has deſtroyed thoſe tombs which were to have 
preſerved 
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Which when ſome future mariner ſurveys, 
Waſh'd by broad Helleſpont's reſounding ſeas, 100 
Thus ſhall he ſay, A valiant Greet lies there, 
« By Hector lain, the mighty man of war.“ 
The ſtone ſhall tell your vanquiſh'd hero's name, 
And diſtant ages learn the victor's fame. 

This fierce defiance Greece aftoniſh'd heard, 105 
Bluſh'd to refuſe, and to accept it fear'd. 
Stern Menelaus firſt the lence broke, 
And inly groaning, thus opprobrious ſpoke: 

Women of Greece ! Oh ſcandal of your race, 
Whoſe coward ſouls your manly form diſgrace. 110 


How 


reſerved HeTor's glory, but Homer's poetry, more laſt- 
ing than monuments, and proof againſt ages, will for 
ever ſupport and convey it to the lateſt poſterity, 
V. 105, Greece a/ton1/Þ'd heard.] It ſeems natural tn 
enquire why the Greeks, before they accepted Hector's 
challenge, did not demand reparation for the former 
treachery of Pandarus, and inſiſt upon delivering up the 
author of it, which had been the ſhorteſt way for the 
Trojans to have wiped off that ſtain, It was very rea- 
ſonable for the Greeks to reply to this challenge, that 
they could not venture a fecond ſingle combat, for fear 
of ſuch another inſidious attempt upon their champion, 
And indeed I wonder Nor did not thiuk of this excuſe 
for his countrymen, when they were ſo backward to en- 
gage. One may make fome ſort of anſwer to this, if 
we conſider the clearneſs of Hecto/'s character; and his 
words at the beginning of the foregoing ſpeech, where 
he firſt complains of the revival of the war as a miſ- 
fortune common to them both, (which 1s at once very 
artful and decent) and lays the blame of it 8 
ter. Though, by the way, his charging the 77% an 
breach of faith upon the Deity, looks a little like the 
_ reaſoning of ſome modern ſaints in the doctrine of ab- 
ſolute reprobation, making God the author of fin, and 
may ſerve for ſome inſtance of the antiquity of that falſe 
tenet, f 
V. ys Women of Greece! &c.] There is a great 
deal of fiie in this ſpeech of Menelaus, which very well 
agrees 
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How great the ſhame, when every age ſhall know 
That not a Grecian met this noble foe ! 
Go then! reſolve to earth, from whence ye grew, 
A heartleſs, ſpiritleſs, inglorious crew ! 
Be what you ſeem, unanimated, clay ! 115 
My ſelf will dare the danger of the day, 
Tis man's bold taſk the gen'rous ſtrife to try, 
But in the hands of God is victory. 

Theſe words ſcarce ſpoke, with gen'rous ardour 

preſt, 
His manly limbs in azure arms he dreſt: 120 
That day, Atrides ! a ſuperior hand 
Had ſtretch'd thee breathleſs on the hoſtile ſtrand ; 
But all at once, thy fury to compoſe, 
The Kings of Greece, an awful band, aroſe : 
Ev'n he their Chief, great Agamemnon, preſs'd 125 
Thy daring hand, and this advice addreſs'd. 
Whither, O Menelaus, wouldſt thou run, 
And tempt a fate that prudence bids thee ſhun ? 
Griev'd tho' thou art, forbear the raſh deſign : 
Great Hedor's arm is mightier far than thine. 130 
Ev'n fierce Achilles learn'd its force to fear, 
And trembling met this dreadful ſon of war, 
Sit 


agrees with his character and circumſtances. Methinks 
while he {peaks one ſees him in a poſture of emotion, 
E with contempt at the commanders about him. 

e upbraids their cowardice, and wiſhes that they may 
become (according to the literal words) earth and water: 
that is, be reſolved into thoſe principles they ſprung 
from, or die. "Thus Ey/athivs explains it very exactly 
t om a verſe he cites of Zenophanes. 


Iaileg yap yo! ne xa voalos exytvoutolas 
V. 131. Ew" fierce Achilles lcarn'd its force to har. 


Ihe Poet every where takes occaſion to ſet the bro- 
therly 
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Sit thou ſecure amidſt toy toc al band ; 

Greece in our cauſe ſhall arm ſome pow'i ful hand. 
The mightieſt warrior of th* .{:haian name, 135 
Tho? bold, and burning with deſire of fame, 


therly love of Agamemnon towards Menelaus in the 
moſt agreeable light: When Menelaus is wounded, Aga- 
memnon is more concerned than he; and here diſſuades 
him from a danger, which he offers immediately after 
to undertake himſelf, He makes uſe of Hector's ſupe- 
rior courage to bring him to a compliance; and tells 
him that even Achilles dares not engage with Hector. 
This, ſays Eu/tathius, is not true, but only the affection 
for his — — thus breaks out in a kind of extrava- 
gance. Agamemnon likewiſe conſults the honour of Me- 
nelaus; for it will be no diſgrace to him to decline en- 
countring a man whom Achilles himſelf is afraid of. 
Thus he artfully provides for his ſafety and honour at 
the ſame time. | 

V. 135. The mizhtie/t warrior, &c.) It cannot with 
certainty be concluded from the words of Homer, who 
is the perſon to whom Agamemnon app ies the laſt lines 
of this ſpeech: the interpreters leave it as undetermined 
in their tranſlations as it is in the original, Some would 
have it underſtood of Hector, that the Greeks would 
ſend ſuch an antagoniſt againſt him, from whoſe hands 
Hector might be glad to eſcape. Put this interpretation 
ſeems contrary to the ſame deſign of Agamemnon's diſ- 
courſe, which only aims to deter his brother from ſo raſh 
an undertaking as engaging with Hector. So that in- 
ſtead of dropping any expreſſion which might depreciate 
the power or courage of this hero, he endeavours rather 
to repreſeat him as the moſt formidable of men, and 
dreadful even to Achilles. This paſſage therefore will 
be moſt conſiſtent with Agamemnon's deſign, if it be 
conſidered as an argument offered to Menclaus, at once 
to diſſuade him from the engagement, and to comfort: 
him under the appearance of ſo great a diſgrace as re- 
fuling the challenge; by telling bim that any warrior, 


how bold and intrepid ſoever, might be content to fit 


{till and rejoice that he is not expoſed to fo hazardous an 
engagement. The words &ixe ©Uynos Ane 5x To euccg 
ſignify not to eſcape out of the combat (as the tranſlators 
take it) but to avoid entering into it. = 
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Content, the doubtful honour might forego, 
So great the danger, and fo brave the foe. 

He ſaid, and turn'd his brother's vengeful mind; 
He ſtoop'd to reaſon, and his rage reſign'd, 140 
No longer bent to ruſh on certain harms ; 

His joyful friends anbind his azure arms. 

He, from whoſe lips divine perſuaſion flows, 
Grave Neftor, then, in graceful act aroſe. 

Thus to the Kings he ſpoke, What grief, what ſhame 
Attend on Greece, and on the Grecian name? 146 


How 


The phraſe of 2h z&pi/ur, which is literally to bend 

the knee, means (according to Ery/tathins) to re/?, to 
fit down, xh, and is uſed ſo by ZX/chylus, in Pro- 
methen, Thoſe interpreters were greatly miſtaken who 
imagined it ſignified fo kneel dawn, to thank the Gr.ds 
for eſcaping from ſuch a combat ; whereas the cuſtom 
of kneeling in prayer (2s we before obſerved) was not 
in uſe among theſe nations. 

V. 145. The ſprech of Neſtor.) This ſpeech, if we 
conſider the occaſion of it, could be made by no perſon 
but Ne/7or. No young warrior could with decency ex- 
hort others to undertake a combat which he himſelf de- 
clined. Nothing could be more in his character than to 
repreſent to the Greeks how much they would ſuffer in 
the opinion of another old man like himſelf. In namin 
Peleus he ſ<ts before their eyes the expectations of al 
their fathers, and the ſtame that muſt afffict them in 
their old age, if their ſons behaved themſelves unwor- 
thily. The account he gives of the converſations he had 
formerly held with that King, and his jealouſy for the 
glory of Grecce, is a very natural picture of the warm 
Ci:logues of two warriors upon the commencement of a 
new war. Upon the whole, Mor never more diſplays 
his oratoiy than in this place: You ſee him riſing with a 
ſigh, expreſſing a pathetic ſorrow, and wiſhing again for 
his youth, that he might wipe away this diſgrace from 
his country. The humour of ſtory-telling, ſo natural to 
old men, is almoſt always marked by Homer in the 
ſpeeches of N: The apprehenſion that their age 
makes them contemptib'e, puts them upon repeating 


the 
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How ſhall, alas! her hoary heroes. mourn 

Their ſons degen'rate and their race a ſcorn ? 

What tears ſhall down thy ſilver beard be roll'd, 

Oh Peleus, old in arms, in wiſdom old ! 150 
Once with what joy the gen'rous Prince would hear 
Of ev'ry chief who fought this glorious war, 
Participate their fame, and pleas'd inquire 

Each name, each action, and each hero's, fire ? 

Gods ! ſhould he ſee our warriors trembling ſtand, 155 
And trembling all before one hoſtile hand ; 

How would he lift his aged hands on high, 

Lament inglorious Greece, and beg to die ! 

Oh! would to all th' immortal pow'rs above, 
Minerva, Phebus, and almighty Jove / 160 


the brave deeds of their youth. Plutarch juſtifies the 
praiſes Ne/for here gives himſelf, and the vaunts of his 
valour, which on this occaſion were only exhortations to 
thoſe he addreſſed them to: By theſe he reſtores courage 
to the Greeks, who were aſtoniſhed at the bold challenge 
of Hector, and cauſes nine of the Princes to riſe and ac- 
cept it. If any man had a right to commend himſelf, 
it was this venerable Prince, who in relating his own 


actions did no more than propoſe examples of virtue to 


the young. Vigil, without any ſuch ſoftning qualifica- 
tions, makes his hero ſay of himſelf, 


Sum pus Aneas, fama ſuper athera notus. 
And comfort a dying warrior with theſe words, 
LEnee magni dextra cadis. 


The ſame author alſo intimates the wiſh of Nyon for a 
return of his youth, where Evander cries out, 


O miki præteritos referat // Jupiter annos 

2Qualis eram, cum primam aciem Preneſte ſub ipſa 
Straw, ſcutorumque incendi vidlor acervos, 

Et regem hac Herilum dextra ſub Tartara miſli. 


As for the narration of the Arcadian war introduced 
here, it is 1 of the true hiſtory of thoſe times, as We 
are informed by Pau/anias. 
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Years might again roll back, my youth renew, 
And give this arm the ſpring which once it Knew: 
When fierce in war, where Jordan's waters fall, 
Iled my troops to Phea's trembling wall, 

And with th* Arcadian ſpear my proweſs try'd, 165 
Where Celadon rolls down his rapid tide. 
There Ereuthalion brav'd us in the field, 

Proud, Areithous? dreadful arms to wield : 

Great Areithous, known from ſhore to ſhore 

By the huge, knotted, iron mace he bore ; 170 
No lance he ſhook, nor bent the twanging bow, 

But broke, with this, the battle of the foe. 

Him not by manly force Lycurgus flew, 

Whoſe guileful jav'lin from the thicket flew, 

Deep in a winding way, his breaſt aſſail'd, I75 
Nor aught the warrior's thund'ring mace avail'd: 
Supine he fell: thoſe arms which Mars before 

Had giv'n the vanquiſn'd now the victor bore : 

But when old age had dimm'd Lycurgus? eyes, 

To Ereuthalion he conſign'd the prize. 180 
Furious with this, he cruſh'd our level'd bands, 
And dat'd the trial of the ſtrongeſt hands; 

Nor cou'd the ſtrongeit hands his fury Ray : 

All ſaw, and fear'd, his huge tempeſtuous ſway. 

Till I, the youngeſt of the hoſt appear'd, 185 
And youngeſt, met whom all our army fear'd. 


V. 159. Thoſe arms which Mars b:fore had gix''n.!] 
Homer has the peculiar happineſs of being able ro raiſe 
the obſcureſt circumſtance into the ſtrongeſt point of 
light. Areithous had taken theſe arms in battle, an1 
this gives vccafion to our Author to ſay, they were the 
preſent of Mars. Fuſtathius. | 


I fought 
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I fought the chief: my arms Minerva crown'd : 
Prone fell the Giant o' er a length of ground. 

What then he was, Oh were your Neftor now! 

Not Hedtor's ſelf ſhould want an equal foe, 190 
But warriors, you, that youthful vigour boaſt, 

The flow'r of Greece, th' examples of our hoſt, 
Sprung from ſuch fathers, who ſuch numbers ſway, 
Can you ſtand trembling, and deſert the day ? 

His warm reproofs the liſt'ning Kings inflame; 195 
And nine, the nobleſt of the Grecian name, 
Up-ſtarted fierce : But far before the reſt 
The King of Men advanc'd his dauntleſs breaſt : 
Then bold T ydides, great in arms appear'd; 

And next his bulk gigantic Ajax rear'd : 200 
Oileus follow'd; Idomen was there, 
And Merion, dreadful as the God of war: 


V. 188. Prone fell the giant over a length of ground.) 
Ne/tor”s inſiſting upon thus circumſtance of the fall of 
Ereuthalion, which paints his vaſt body lying extended 
on the earth, has a particular beauty in it, and recals 
to the old man's mind the joy he felt on the ſight of his 
enemy after he was flain. Theſe are the fine and na- 
tural ſtrokes that give life to the deſcriptions of poetry. 

V. 196. And nine, the noble, & ] In this catalogue 
of the nine warriors, who offer themſelves as champions 
for Greece, one may take notice of the firſt and the laſt 
who riſes up. Agamemnon advanced foremoſt, as it 
beſt became the General, and CH with his uſual 
caution took time to deliberate till ſeven more had of- 
fered themſelves. Homer gives a great encomium of 
the eloquence of Nor, in making it produce ſo ſudden 
an effect ; eſpecially when Agamemnon, who did not 
prefer himſelf before, even to ſave his brother, is now 
the firſt that ſteps forth: One would fancy this parti - 
cular circumſtance was contrived to ſhew, that eloquence 
has a greater power than even nature itſelf. 
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With theſe Zurypylus and Thoas ſtand, 

And wiſe Ulyſſes clos'd the daring band. 

All theſe, alike inſpir'd with noble rage, 205 

Demand the fight. To whom the Pylian ſage : 
Leſt thirſt of glory your brave ſouls divide, 

What chief ſhall combat, let the lots decide. 


Whom heav?n ſhall chuſe, be his the chance to raiſe 
His country's fame, his own immortal praiſe. 210 
The lots produc'd, each Hero figns his own; | 

Then in the Gen'ral's helm the fates are thrown. 


The people pray, with lifted eyes and hands, 
And vows like theſe aſcend from all the bands. 


Grant 


V. 208. Let the lots decide.) This was a very prudent 
piece of conduct in Mon: he does not chuſe any of 
theſe nine himſelf, but leaves the determination en- 
tirely to chance, Had he named the hero, the reſt might 
have been grieved to have ſeen another preferred be- 
fore them; and he well knew that the lot could not 
fall upon a wrong perſon, where all were valiant. Eu- 
[tathius. 

V. 209. Whom heaw'n /hall chuſe, be his the chance to 

raiſe his country's fame, his own immortal praiſe.] 
The original of this paſſage is ſomewhat confuſed ;z the 
interpreters render it thus: Caſt the lots, and he 
* who ſhall be choſen, if he eſcapes from the danger- 
% ous combat, will do an eminent ſervice to the Greeks, 
and alſo have cauſe to be greatly ſatisfied himſelf.” 
But the ſenſe will appear more diſtinct and ratioral, if 
the words ETocs and avTo; be not underſtood of the ſame 
perſon : and the meaning of Non will then be, © He 
** who is choſen for the engagement by the lot, will do 
his country great ſervice ; and he likewiſe who is 
not, will have reaſon to rejoice for eſcaping ſo 
dangerous a combat” The expreſſion aize @vy:;c% 
ams iz rohe, is the ſame Homer uſes in V. 118, 


119, of this book, which we explained in the ſame ſenſe 


in the note on V. 135. 
V. 213. The people pray.] Homer, who ſuppoſes every 
thing on earth to proceed from the immediate diſpoſi- 
tion 
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Grant, thou Almighty ! in whoſe hand is fate, 215 
A worthy champion for the Grecian ſtate. 

This taſk let Ajax or Tydides prove, 

Or he, the King of Kings, belov'd by Fove. 

Old Neſtor ſhook the caſque. By heav'n inſpir'd, 
Leap'd forth the lot, of ev'ry Greek deſir'd. 220 
This from the right to left the herald bears, 

Held out in order to the Grecian peers, 
Each to his rival yields the mark unknown, 
Till Godlike Ajax finds the lot his own; 
Surveys th? inſcription with rejoicing eyes, 225 
Then caſts before him, and with tranſport cries : 
Warriors! I claim the lot, and arm with joy; 
Be mine the conqueſt of this chief of Tray. 
Now, 


tion of heaven, allows not even the lots to come up by 
chance, but places them in the hands of God. Ihe 
people pray to him for the diſpoſal of them, and beg 
that Ajax, Diomed, or Agamemnon may be the perſon, 
in which the Poet ſeems to make the 7 give his own 
ſentiments concerning the preference of valour in his 
heroes, to avoid an odious comparifon in downright 
terms, which might have been inconſiſtent with his de- 
ſign of complimenting the Erecian families. They af- 
terwards offer up their prayers again, juſt as the combat 
is beginning, that if Ajax does not conquer, at leaſt he 
may divide the glory with Hector; in which the com- 
mentators obſerve Honer prepares the readers for what 
is to happen in the ſequel. 

V. 225. Surveys th" inſcription.) There is no ne- 
et ſſity to ſuppoſe that they put any letters upon theſe 
lots, at — 9s their names, becauſe the herald could 
not tell to hom the lot of Ajax belonged, till he claim- 
ed it himſelf. It is more probable that they made 
ſome private mark or ſignet each upon his own lot. The 
lot was only a piece of wood, a ſhell, or any thing that 
lay at hand. Euftathine, 

V. 227. Warrmrs! I claim the lot.) This is the firſt 
ſpeech of Hjax in the Iliad, He is no Orator, but al- 

| ways 
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Now, while my brighteſt arms my limbs inveſt, 

To Saturn's ſon be all your vows addreſt : 230 
But pray in ſecret, leſt the foes ſhould hear, 

And deem your pray'rs the mean effect of fear. 

Said I in ſecret ? No, your vows declare, 

In ſuch a voice as fills the earth and air. 

Lives there a chief, whom Ajax ought to dread, 235 
Ajax, in all the toils of battle bred ? 

From warlike Salamis I drew my birth, 

And born to combats, fear no force on carth. 


vays expreſſes hiraſelf in ſhort; generally bragging, or 
threatening, and very poſitive, "The appellation of 
prog Axaiar, the Batwark of the Greeks, which Homer 
almoſt conſtantly gives him, is extremely proper to the 
bulk, ſtrength, and immovility of this heavy hero who 
on all o:caſions is made to ſtind to the buſineſs, and ſup- 
Yart the brunt, Theſe qualifications are given him, that 
he may laſt out, when the reſt of the chief heroes are 
wounded : this makes him of excellent uſe in Iliad 13. 
Sc. He there puts a flop to the whole force of the ene- 
my, and a long time prevents the firing of the ſhip?. 
It is particularly obſervable, that he is never aſſiſted by 
any D:ity, as the others are, Yet one would think 
Mars had been no improper patron ſor him, there being 
ſome reſemblance in the boiſterou: character of that God 
and this hero. However it be, this coniideration may 
partly account for a particular, which elfe might very 
well raiſe a queſtion : Why Ajax, Vhois in this book. 
ſuperior in ſtrength to Hh, ſhould afterwards in 
the Tliad ſhun to meet him, and appear his inferior? 
We ſee the Gods make this difference: Heco is not 
only aftilted by them in his own p r on, but his men 
ſecond him, whereas thoſe of {jar are diſpirited by 
heaven: To which one may add another, which 1s a 
natural reaſon; Hector in this book expreſiy tells Hiaæ, 
Y* he will naw make uſe of no (kill or art in fighting 
with him.” "Phe Ereck ia bare brutal firength prov'd 
too hard for H. for, and therefore he right be ſup- 
PI afterwards to have exerted his dexterity agaiift 
im. 


* 


Vor. + 'S He 
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He ſaid. The troops, with elevated eyes, 
Implore the God whoſe thunder rends the ſkies, 240 
O Father of mankind, ſuperior Lord; 

On lofty Ida's holy hill ador'd ; 

Who in the higheſt heav'n haſt fix'd thy throne, 
Supreme of Gods! unbounded, and alone: 

Grant thou, that Telamon may bear away 245 
The praiſe and conqueſt of this doubtful day; 

Or if illuſtrious Hector be thy care, 

That both may claim it, and that both may ſhare. 

Now Ajax brac'd his dazzling armour on; 
Sheath'd in bright ſteel the giant-warrior ſhone: 250 
He moves to combat with majeſtic pace; 

So ſtalks in arms the grizly God of Thrace, 
When Jove to puniſh faithleſs men prepares, 
And gives whole nations to the waſte of wars. 
Thus march'd the Chief tremendous as a God, 
Grimly he ſmil'd; earth trembled as he ſtrode: 
His maſſy jav'lin quiv'ring in his hand, 

He ſtood, the bulwark of the Grecian band. 
'Thro? ev'ry Argive heart new tranſport ran; 


All Troy ſtood trembling at the mighty man. 260 


255 


V. 251. He moves io combat, &c.) This deſcription 
is full of the ſublime imagery ſo peculiar to our author. 
The Grecian champion is drawn in all that terrible 
glory with which he equals his Heroes to the Gods: He 
is no leſs dreadful than Mars moving to battle, to exe- 
cute the decrees of Jove upon mankind, and determine 
the fate of nations. His march, his poſture, his countc- 
nance, his bulk, his tow'r-like ſhield 5 in a word, his 
whole figure ſtrikes our eyes in all the ſtrongeſt colours of 
Poetry. We look upon him as a Deity, and are not 


altoniſhed at thole emotions He&or feels at the fight 
of him, 


Ev'a 
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Ev'n Hector paus'd ; and with new doubt oppreſt, 

Felt his great heart ſuſpended in his breaſt : 

Twas vain to ſeek retreat, and vain to fear; 

Himſelf had challeng'd, and the foe drew near. 
Stern Telamon behind his ample ſhield, 265 

As from a brazen tow'r, o'erlook'd the field. 

Huge was its orb, with ſev'n thick folds o'ercaſt, 

Of tough bull-hides ; of ſolid braſs the laſt, 

(The work of Tychius, who in Hyle dwell'd, 

And all in arts of armoury excelld) 270 

This 4jax bore before his manly breaſt, 

And threat'ning thus his adverſe chief addreſt: 


V. 269. The rf Tychius.] I ſhail aſk leave to 
tranſcribe here the ſtory of this Tychins, as we bave it 
in the ancient Life of Homer attributed to Herodgtis. 
Homer falling into poverty, determined to go to Cuma, 
* and as he paſſed through the plain of Hermus, came to 
a place called the New N all, which was a colony of 
the Cumea:s. Here (after he had recited fiue werſes 
in celebration of Cuma) he was received by a leather- 
dreſſer, whoſe name was Tyc/:ias, into f. is houſe, 
where he ſhewed to his hoit, and his company, a 
poem on the expedition of Ainpfiiaraus, and his 
hymns. "The admiration he there obtained procured 
him a preſent*ſubſiltence. They ſhrew to this day with 
great veneration the place where he ſat when he re- 
cited his verſes, and a poplar which they affirm to 
have grown there in his time.” If there be any thing 
in this ſtory, we have reaſc.1 to be pleaſed with the 
grateful temper of our Poet, who took this occaſion of 
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immortalizing the name of an ordinary tradeſman who - 


had obliged him. The ſame account of his life takes 
notice of ſeveral other inſtances of his gretitude in the 
ſame kind, 

V. 270. In arts of armoury.}] I bave called Tychius an 
armourer rather than a leather-dreſſer or currier ; his 
making the ſnield of Max authorizes one expreſſion as 
well as the other: and though that which Hemer uſes 
had no lowneſs or meanneſs in the C-ceh., it is not to be 
admitted into EN heroic verſe, 
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Hector] approach my arm, and ſingly know, 
What ſtrength thou haſt, and what the Grecian foe. 
Achilles ſhuns the fight ; yet ſome there are, 275 
Not void of ſoul, and not unſkilPd in war; 
Let him, unactive on the ſea-beat ſhore, 
Indulge his wrath, and aid our arms no more; 
Whole troops of heroes Greece has yet to boaſt, 
And ſends thee one, a ſample of her hoſt, 280 
Such as I am, I come to prove thy might; 
No more be ſudden, and begin the fight. 

O ſon of Telamon, thy country's pride! 
(To 4jax thus the Trejan Prince reply'd) 
Me, as a boy or woman, would'ſt thou fright, 285 
New to the field, and trembling at the fight ? 
Thou meet*ſt a chief deſerving of thy arms, 
To combat born, and bred amidft alarms : 


V. 273. Hector! approach my arm, &c.] I think it 
needlel, to obſerve how exactly this ſpeech of Ajax 
correſponds with his blunt and ſoldier-like character. 
The fame propriety, in regard to this hero, is main— 
rained throughout the Jiad. The buſineſs he is about, 
5s all that employs his head, and he ſpeaks of nothing 
but fighting. The laſt line is an image of his mind at 
all times. 


No more le ſudden, and begin the He ht. 


V. 285. Me, as a toy or ww"man, aονẽ, d thor fright] 
This reply of Hector ſeems rather to allude to ſome geſ- 
ture Jia had uſed in his approach to him, as abirg 
Jig ſpear, or tlie like, than to any thing he had ſaid in 
his peech. For what he had told him amounts to no 
norte than that there were ſeveral in the Greczan army 
ho had courted the honour of this combat as well as 
timſelf, I think one mutt obſerve many things of this 
kind in Homer, that allude to the particular attitude or 


tion, in v. hick ths author ſuppoſes the perſon to be at 


that time. 
I know 
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I know to ſhift my ground, remount the car, 

Turn, charge, and anſwer ev'ry call of war, 290 
To right, to left, the dext*rous lance I wicld, 

And bear thick battle on my ſounding ſhield. 

But open be our fight, and bold cach blow ; 

I ſteal no conqueſt from a noble foe. 

He ſaid, and riſing, high above the field 295 
Whirl'd the long lance againſt the ſev'nfold ſhield. 
Full on the braſs deſcending from above 
T'hro? fix bull-hides the furious weapon drove, 

Till in the ſeventh it fix'd. Then Ajax threw, 

Thro' Hedter's ſhield the forceful jav'lin lew, 300 

His corſlet enters, and his garment rends, 

And glancing downwards near bis flank deſcends. 

The wary Trojan ſhrinks, and bending low 

Beneath his buckler, diſappoints the blow. 304 

From their bor'd ſhields the chiefs their jav'lins drew, 

Then cloſe impetuous, and the charge renew: 

Fierce as the mountatin-hons bath'd in blood, 

Or foaming boars, the terror of the wood. 

At Ajax Hedior his long lance extends; 

The blunted point againſt the buckler bends, 310 
V. 290. Turn, charge, and anſwer ev'ry call of avar.] 


The Greek is, To move ny feet to the ſound of Mars, 
which ſeems to ſhew that thole military dances were in 


uſe even in Homer's time, which were afterwards pra- 


tiſed in Greece: 

V. zog. From their bor'd /hields the chisfs their jav'lius 
drew.) Homer in this combat makes the heroes perform 
all their exerciſe3 with all ſorts of weapons; firſt darting 
lances at diſtance, then advancing cloſer and puſhing 
with ſpears, then caſting ſtones, aud laſtly attacking with 
ſwords; in every one of which the Poet gives the ſure- 
riority to his countryman, It is farther obſeryable, (as 
Eu/iathius remarks) that Ajax allows {Tor an advan- 
tige in throwing the firſt ſpear, 
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But 4jax watchful as his foe drew near, 

Drove thro' the Trgan targe the knotty ſpear ; 

It reach'd his neck, with matchleſs ſtrength impell'd, 
Spouts the black gore, and dimms the ſhining ſhield, 
Yet ceas'd not Hector thus; but, ſtooping down, 315 
In his ſtrong hand up-heav'd a flinty ſtone, 

Black, craggy, valt : To this his force he bends z 
Fu'l on the brazen boſs the ſtone deſcends ; 

Tue hollow braſs reſounded with the ſhock, 

Then ax ſcix'd the fragment of a rock, 329 
Apply's each nerve, and ſwinging round on high, 


Wich far tempeſluous let the ruin fly: 
ile huge Rove thund”ring thro' his buekler broke; 


tiis lack en'd knees receiv'd the numb'ning flroke ; 
(reat Zefor falls extended on the field, 325 
T 


His bnlk ſupporting on the ſhatter'd ſhield, 

Mor wanted heav'nly aid: Apollo's might 
Conſirm'd his finews, and feſtor'd to fight, 

And now both heroes their broad faulchions drew; 330 
Ia Jaming circles round their heads they flew ; 

But then by Heralds voice the word was given, 
The ſacred miniſters of earth and heav'n ; 


Divine 


V. 328. ApolVo's might], In the beginning of thi; 
took we left lig perched upo a tree, in the ſhape 
of a wultnre, to behold the combat: He comes now very 
opportunely to fave his favourite Hedor. Eiflathius 
ſays that Apollo is the Tame with Dia), fo that when 
Homer ſays Apotlo ſaved him, he means no more than 
that it was net bis fate yet to die, as Helenus had fore- 
told him. 

V. 332, Trralle, the ſacred miniſters.] The heralds 
(Fold were ſacred perfons, accounted the delegates of 
Aercury, and inviolable by the law of nations. "The 
ancient hiſtories have miny examples of the ſeverity 
exerciſed againlt thule who committed any Inge Pan 

lem. 
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Divine T althybius whom the Greets employ, 
And ſage /dzus on the part of Troy, 335 
Between the ſwords their peaceful ſceptres rear'd; 
And firlt Idæus“ awful voice was heard. 

Forbear, my ſons ! your farther force to prove, 
Both dear to men, and both belov'd of Pore. 
To either hoſt your matchieſs worth is known, 349 
Each ſounds your praiſe, and war is all your own, 
But now the Night extends her awful firade ; 
The Goddels parts you: Be the Right obey'd. 

To whom great 4jax his high ſoul expreſs'd; 
O ſage! to Hefor be theſe words addreſs'd. 345 
Let him, who fit provok'd our chiefs to fight, 
Let him demand the ſanction of the night; 
If firſt he aſk it, I content obey, 
And ceaſe the ſtrife when Hefcr ſhows the way, 


them. Their office was to aſſiſt in the ſacrifices and 
councils, to proclaim war or peace, to command ſilence 
at ceren onies or {ingle combats, to part the combatants, 
and to declare the conqueror, &c, 

V. 334. Divine Talthybius, Sc.] This interpoſition 
of the tuo heralds to part the combatants, on the ap- 
proach of the night, is applied by Tafo to the ſingle 
combat of Tancred and Argantes, in the ſixth book of 
his Feru/aſem. The herald's ſpeech, and particular] 
that remarkable injunQion to hos the night, are tranſ- 
lated literally by that author. The combatants there 
alſo pait not without a promiſe cf meeting again in 
battle, on ſome more favourable opportunity, 

V. 337. And firft Idæus.] Homer obſerves a juſt de- 
corum in making eus the Trofar herald ſpeak firſt, 
to end the combat wherein Hector had the diſadvantage. 
Ajax is very ſenſible of this difterence, when in his re- 
ply he requires that Hector ſhould firſt aſk for a ceſſa- 
tion, as he was the challenger. Ev/tathizs, 
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Whom heav'n adorns, ſuperior to thy kind, 

With {trength of body, and with worth of mind! 

Now martial law commands us to forbear ; 

Hereaſter we ſhall meet in glorious war, 

Some future day ſhall lengthen out the ſtrife, 355 

And let the Gods decide of death or life! 

Since then the night extends her gloomy ſhade, 

And heav'n enjoins it, be the Night obey'd. 

Return, brave Ajax, to thy Greciau friends, 

And joy the nations whom thy arm defends; 360 

As I ſhall glad each chief, and Trejan wife, 

Who wearies heav'n with vows for He&or's life. 

But let us, on this memorable day, 

Exchange ſome gift; that Greece and Troy may ſax, 
n &© Not 


V. 250, O firſt if Greeks, Sc.] Mector, how hardly 
ſoever he is preſt by his preſent eircumſtance, ſays no- 
thing to obtain a truce that is not ſtrictly conſiſtent with 
his honour. When he praiſes Aar it leilens his own 
diſadvantage, and he is careful to extol him only 
above the Grecks, without acknowledging him more 
valiant than himſelf to the Trojans: Hedtor is always 
jealous of the hencur of his country. In what follows 
we ſee he keeps himſelf on a level with his adverſary ; 
Hercaſter we hall mect—G9 thou, and give the ſame jay 
1 thy Grecians for thy cr po, as I hall to my Trojans, 
Tre point of honour in all this is very nicely preſerved, 

V. 372 Mig auc ais heat'n with vows for H ector“s 
life} En/tathius gives many folutions of the difficulty 
in theſe werds, Ctiev ayara: They mean either that the 


Ti ojan Ladies will pray to the Gods for him aywriu; 
(or certatim) with the utwoſt zeal and tranſport ; 
or that they will go in proceſſion to the ten ples for him 
ig Geiov eywiny alum Diorum; or that they will pray 


to him as to a God, von Ot TW Evgorral ule : | 
V. 364. Exchange ſome gift.) There is nothing that 
gives us a greater pleaſure in reading an heroic Poem, 
tan the generoſi y which one brave enemy ſhews to 
| aucther 


O firſt of Greeks! (his noble foe rejoin'd) 3 "] 
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Not hate, but glory, made theſe chiefs contend; 
And each brave foe was in his ſoul a friend.” 366 
With that, a ſword with ftars of ſilver grac'd, 
The baldric tudded, and the ſheath enchas'd, 
He gave the Greek. The gen'rous Greek beſtow'd 
A radiant belt that rich with purple glow'd. 370 
Then with majeſtic grace they quit the plain; 
This ſeeks the Grecian, that the Phrygian train. 

The Trojan bands returning Hedtor wait, 
And hail with joy the champion of their ſtate: 
Eſcap'd great Ajax, they ſurvey'd him round, 375 
Alive, unharm'd, and vig'rous from his wound, 
To Troy's high gates the god-like man they bear, 
Their preſent triumph, as their late deſpair. 

But 4jax, glorying in his hardy deed, 
The well-arm'd Greets to Agamemnon led. 380 
A leer for ſacrifice the King deſign'd, 
Of full five years, and of the nobler kind. 
The victim falls; they ſtrip the ſmoaking hide, 
The beaſt they quarter, and the joints divide; 


another. The propoſal made here by Hector, and ſo 
readily embraced by 4jax makes the parting of theſe 
tao heroes more glorious to them than the continuance 
of the combat could have been, A French critic is 
ſnocked at Hector's makirg propoſals to Ajax with an 
air of equality; he ſays that a man that is vanquiſhed, 
inflead of talking of preſents, ought to retire with ſhame 
from his conqueror. Eut that Hector was vanquiſbed, 
is by no means to be alloxed: Homer had told us that 
his firength was reſtored by Apollo, and that the two 
combatants were eng1ying again upon equal terms with 
their ſwords. So that this criticiſm falls to nothing, 
"or the reſt, it is faid that this exchange of preſents be- 
tween Hector and Aja gave birth to a proverb, That 
the preſents cfenemies are generally fatal For Ajax 
with this ſword afterward: killed himſelf, and He&o:r 
was dragged by this beit at the chariot of Achilles. 
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Theu ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 385 

Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. 

The King himſelf (an honorary ſign) 

Before great Ajax-plac'd the mighty chine. 

When now the rage of hunger was remov'd ; 

Neſtor, in each perſuaſive art approv'd, 390 

The ſage whoſe counſels long had ſway'd the reſt, 

In words like theſe his prudent thought expreſt. 
How dear, O Kings! this fatal day has coſt, 

What Greeks have periſld ? what a people loſt? 394 

What tides of blood has drench'd Scamander's ſhore ? 

What crowds of Heroes ſunk, to riſe no more? 


V. 388. Before great Ajax plac'd the mighty chine.]. 
This is one of thofe paſſages that will naturally fall un- 
der the ridicule of a true modern critic. But* what 
Agamemnon here beſtows on Ajax was in former times 
a great mark of teſpect and honour: Not only as it was 
cullomary to diſtinguiſh the quality of their gueſts by 
the largeneſs of the portions aſſigned them at their 
tables, but as this part of the victim peculiarly be- 
longed to the Kiag himſelf, It is worth remarking on 
this occaſion, that the ſimplicity. of thoſe times allo ed 
the eating of no other fleſh but beef, mutton, or kid : 
This is the food of the heroes of Homer, and the Pa- 
triarchs and Warriors of the Old Teſtament. Fiſhing 
and fowling were the arts of more luxurious nations, 
and came much later into Greece and V ael. 

One cannot read this p..iſage without being pleaſed 
with the wonderful ſ:mplicity cf the old heroic ages. 
We have here a gallant Warrior returning victorious (for 
that he thought himſelf ſo, appears from thoſe words 


X8N,467,0T0% „lan from a ſingle combat with the braveſt 
of his enemies; and he is no otherwiſe rewarded, than 
with a larger portion of the ſacrifice at ſupper, Thus 
an upper ſeat, or a more capacious bowl, was a recom - 

ence for the greateſt actions; and thus the only reward 
in the olympic games was a 1 or a chaplet 

of parſley or wild olive, "Ike latter part of this note 
belongs to Eu/?athius, 


Then 
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Then hear me, Chief! nor let the morrow's light 

Awake thy ſquadrons to new toils of fight: 

Some ſpace at leaſt permit the war to breathe, 399 

While we to flames our flaughter'd friends bequeath, 
From 


V. 400. While we to flames, &c.] There is a- great 
deal of artifice in this council of Vor, of burning the 
dead, and raiſing a fortification ; for though piety was 
the ſpecious pretext, their ſecurity was the real aim oft 
the truce, which they made uſe of to finiſh their works, 
heir doing this at the ſame time they erected the fu- 
neral piles, made the impoſition eaſy upon the enemy, 
who might naturally miſtake one work for the other. 
And this alſo obviates a plain objettion, wiz. Why the 
Trojans did not interrupt them iu this work? The trace 
determined no exact time, but as much as was needful 
for diſcharging the rites of the dead, 

I fancy it may not be unwelcome to the reader to en- 
large a little upon the Muay of ihrn the dead among 
the ancients, It may be proved from innumerable in- 
ſiances, that the Hebrecus znterred their dead; thus 
Abraham's burying place is frequently mentioned in 
Ieripture. And that the Zgyp!ans did the ſame is plain 
from their embairaing them. Some have been of opt 
nion that the uſage of burning the dead was originally 
to prevent any outrage of the bouies from their ene- 
mies; which imagination is rendered not improbable 
in that paſſage in the firſt book of Samucl, where the 
Vraclites burn the bodies of Saul and his ſons, after they 
had been miſufed by the Philitines, even though their 


common cuſtom was to bury their dead: And to Sy 


among the Romans was the firit of his family who or- 
dered his body to be burnt, for fear the barbarities he 
144 exerciſed on that of Marius might be retaliated upon 
nis own, Tully, . A gibus, lib. 2. Proculditio cremundi 


ritus à Gracis wenit, nam ſepultum ſigimus Numa ad ' 


Anions fontem;, totzque gent: Cornelia plenne fuifſe ſe- 
Pulcarum u/que æ Syllam, qui primus ex ca gente cre— 
natus off. The Cracks ul 2d 

5 


burning; Patroclus was burned, and Ajax laid in 

de ground, as appears from S9phoctes's Ajax, lin. 1185, 
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From the red field their ſcatter'd bodies bear, 
And nigh the fleet the fun'ral ſtructure rear: 
So decent urns their ſnowy bones may keep, 
And pious children o'er their aſhes weep. 


Here, where on one promiſcuous pile they blaz'd, 405 
High o'er them all a gen'ral tomb be rais'd : 

Next to ſecure our camp, and naval pow'rs, 

Riſe an embattePd wall with lofty tow'rs; 


From ſpace to fpace be ample gates around, 


For paſſing chariots, and a trench profound. 410 
So Greece to combat ſhall in ſafety go, 


Nor fear the fierce incurfions of the foe. 

»Twas thus the Sage his wholeſome counſel mov'd; 
The ſceptred Kings of Greece his words approv'd. 
Meanwhile, conven'd at Priamn's palace-gate, 415 


The Trojan Peers in nightly council ſate : 
A ſenate 


Haften (ſays the chorus) to prepare a hollow hole, a 
grave tor this man. 

Thucydides, in his fecond book, mentions Adpraxas 
XUT&pio diva; 7 eoffins and cheſts made of cypreſs wood, 
in which the Athenians kept the bones of their friends 
mat died in the wars. | 

The Romans derived from the Greeks both theſe cuſ- 
toms of burning and burying: In urbe neue SEPELITO 
neve URIToO, ſays the law of the twelve tables. The 
place where they burned the dead was ſet apart for this 
religious uſe, and called Glete; from which practice 
the name is yet applied to all the grounds belonging to 
the church. 

Plutarch obſerves that Homer is the firſt who mentions 
one general tomb for a number of dead perſon-, +lere 
is a Tumulus built round the Pyre, not to bury the bo- 
des, for they were to be burned ; nor to receive the 
bones, for thofe were to be carried to Greece; but per- 
haps to inter their aſhes, (which cuſtom may be ga- 
thered from a paſſage in iad 23. V. 255) or it might 
be only a Cenotaph in remembrance of the dead; l 

0 41 * 
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A ſenate void of order, as of choice, 

Their hearts were fearful, and confus'd their voice. 
Antenor riſing, thus demands their ear: 

Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliars hear! 420 
*Ts heav'n the counſel of my breaſt inſpires, 

And I but move what ev'ry God requires: 

Let Sparta's treaſures be this hour reſtor'd, 

And Argive Helen own her ancient Lord. 

The ties of faith, the ſworn alliance broke, 425 
Our impious battles the juſt Gods provoke. 

As this advice ye practiſe, or reject, 

So hope ſucceſs, or dread the dire effect. 

The ſenior ſpoke, and ſate. To whom reply'd 
The graceful huſband of the Spartan bride. 430 
Cold counſels, Trojan, may become thy years, 

But ſound ungrateful in a warrior's ears : 

Old man, if void of fallacy or art 

Thy words expreſs the purpoſe of thy heart, 
Thou, in thy time, more ſound advice haft giv'n ; 435 
But wiſdom has its date, aſſign'd by heay'n. 


V. 416. The Trojan Peers in nightly counſel ſate. 
There 1s a great beauty in the — panel fate] 
gives to this council, deu, ripexuTas ti-mida, turbulenta. 
The unjuſt ſide is always fearful and diſcordant, I think 
M. Dacter has not entire'y done juſtice to this thought 
in her tranſlation. Horace ſeems to have accounted this 
a ufeful and neceſſary part that contamed the great 
moralof the Iliad, as may be ſeen from bis ſelecting it 
in particular from the reſt, in his epiſtle to Lollius. 


Fabula, au Par iis propter narratur amorem, 
Grecia Barbar e lento colliſa duell. 
Stullorum regum & pop lorum coniinet a@/fus, 
Antennr cenſet belli pr ecidere cauſam. 

Quid Paris 2 Ut 3 — regnet viyatque beatus, 
C21 22 neg at 


Then 
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Then hear me, Princes of the Trojan name! 
Their treaſures I'll reſtore, but not the dame; 
My treaſures too, for peace, I will reſign ; 
But be this bright poſſeſſion ever mine. 440 
Twas then the growing diſcord to compoſe, 
Slow from his ſeat the rev'rend Priam roſe: 
His god-like aſpect deep attention drew: 
He paus'd, and theſe pacific words enſue, 
Ye Trojazs, Dardans, and auxiliar bands ! 445 
Now take refreſhment as the hour demands : 
Guard well the walls, rclieve the watch of night, 
Till the new ſun reſtores the chearful light: 
Then ſhall our herald to tl Atrides ſent, 
Before their ſhips, proclaim my ſon's intent. 450 
Next let a truce be a{k'd, that Troy may burn 
Her ſlaughter'd heroes, and their bones in- urn; 


V. 442. The rcv'rend Priam ro/e.] Priam rej-ꝗs the 
wholeſomie advice of Aulenor, ani complies with his 
ſon. This is indeed extremely natural ſo the indul - 
geot character and eaſy nature of the old King, of «hich 
the Whole Yan war is a proof; but I could with - 
mer had not juſt in this place celebrated his wildom in 

5 5 7 / "T7 "1 
calling him Sp pn3rwp THAN, pornlanus refers 
this blindneſs ot Hiam to the power of fate, the tive 
now appro:ching when Troy was to be puniſhed for its 
injuſtice. Something like this Kak fondneſs of a fa- 
ther is deſcribed in the {tory cf David and es. 

V. 454, Next et a truce be .] Ile conduct of 
Homer in this place is remarkable: He muiies 1 ia 
n in council to ſend to the Creeks to all a trace to 

ury the dead, This the Crecks themielves had before 
determined to propoſe: But it being more honcuratlile 
to his country, the Poet makes tne Trojan herali pre- 
vent any propoliiion that could be made by the {ro fro, 
I hus they are requeſted to do what they themſelvcs 
were avout t5 requeit, and bave the honour to comps 
with a propolal witich they theiwſ: Ives noulds.berwiie 
have taken as a favour, F. 7at ins. 
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That done, once more the fate of war be try'd, 

And whoſe the conqueſt, mighty Jove decide! 
The monarch ſpoke : The warriors ſnatch'd with 
haſte 455 


(Each at his poſt in arms) a ſhort repaſt. 

Soon as the roſy morn had wak'd the day, 

To the black ſhips Idæus bent his way; 

There, to the ſons of Mars, in council found, 

Herais'd his voice: The hoſts ſtood liſt' ning round: 460 
Ve ſons of Atreus, and ye Greets, give ear! 

The words of Tray, and Troy's great Monarch hear. 

Pleas'd may ye hear (ſo heav'n ſucceed my pray'rs) 

What Paris, author of the war, declares, 


V. 456. Each at his pot in arms.) We have here the 
manner cf the Trojans taking their repaſt : Not pro- 
miſcuouſly, but each at his poſt. Homer was ſenſible that 
military men ought not to remit their guard, even while 
they refreſh themſelves, but in every action diſplay the 
ſoldier, Eu/tathius. 

V. 461. The ſpecch Idæus.] The propoſition of re- 
ſtoring the treaſures, and not Helen, is ſent as from 
Paris only; in which his father ſeems to permit him to 
treat by himſelf as a ſovereign Prince, and the ſole 
author of the war. But the herald ſeems to exceed his 
commiſſion in what he tells the Greeks. Paris only 
offered to reſtore the treaſure he took from Creece, not 
including thoſe he brought from Sidon and other coaſts, 
where he touched in his voyage: But dans here proffers 
all that he brought to Troy. He adds, as from himſelf, 
a wiſh that Paris had periſhed in that voyage. Some 
ancient expoſitors ſuppoſe thoſe words to be ſpoken 
aſide, or in a low voice, as is uſual in Dramatic Poetry. 
But without that /alvs, a generous love for the welfare 
of his country might tranſport I/@:s5 into ſome warm 
expreſſions againſt the author of its woes. He lays aſide 
the Herald to act the Patriot, and ſpeaks with inlig- 
nation againſt Paris that he may influence the Grecian 
captains to give a fayourable anſwer. Ev/7a!/ius. 
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The ſpoils and treaſure he to Lion bore, 
(Oh had he periſh'd ere they touch'd our ſhore) 
He proffers injur'd Greece; with large encreaſe 
Of added Trejan wealth to buy the peace. 
But, to reſtore the beauteous bride again, 
This Greece demands, and Troy requeſts in vain, 470 
Next, O ye chiefs! we aſk a truce to burn 
Our ſlaughter'd heroes, and their bones in- urn. 
That done, once more the fate of war be try'd, 
And whoſe the conqueſt, mighty Jove decide! 

The Greeks gave ear, but none the ſilence broke; 475 
At length Tydides roſe, and riſing ſpoke. 
Oh take not, friends! defrauded of your fame, 
Their proffer'd wealth, not ev'n the Spartan dame. 
Let conqueſt make them ours : Fate ſhakes their wall, 
And Troy already totters to her fall, 480 


V. 475. The Greeks gave ear; but none the filencebroke.] 
This ſttence of the Greeks might naturally proceed from 
an opinion that however deſiious they were to put an 
end to this long war, Merelaus vould never conſent to 
rel inqush Helen, which was the thing in filled upon by 
Paris. Euftathius accounts for it in another manner, 
and it is from him M. Daczer hias taken her remark. 
Ihe Princes (ſays he) were blent, becauſe jt was the 
part of Agamemn?n tio determine in matters of this na- 
ture; and Aganem non is filent, being willing to heat 
the inclinations of the Princes. By this means he avoid- 
ed the imputation of expvling ihe Enge to dangers for 
his advantage and glory; fine he only gave the an- 
ſwer which was put into his m:0:.:h by the Princes, with 
the general applauſe cf hen. 

V. 477. Oh tuke nus, Greeks, c. There is a pecu- 
har decorum in mah g Lime the author of this at- 
vice, to reject cen Hen herſelf if ſhe were offered; 
this had not agr -d wh en en.orous huſband like Me- 
nelaus, nor Witt a <£a00.ng politician like Cs, nor 
with a wiſe vl man i.e A727, ut it is proper to 
Diomed, not only as a young aud t2:cieſs warrior, but 
as he is in particular au enemy to the intereſts of Ycrws, 


Th' 
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Th' admiring chiefs, and all the Grecian name, 
With gen'ral outs return'd him loud acclaim. 
Then thus the King of Kings rejects the peace: 
Herald! in him thou hear'ſt the voice of Greece. 
For what remains ; let fun'ral flames be fed 485 
With heroes corps: I war not with the dead : 

Go ſearch your ſaughter'd chiefs on yonder plain, 
And gratify the Manes of the lain, 

Be witneſs, ove, whoſe thunder rolls on high! 

He ſaid, and rear*d his ſceptre to the ſky. 490 

To ſacred Troy, where all her Princes lay 
To wait th? event, the herald bent his way. 

He came, and ſtand ing in the midſt, explain'd 
The peace rejected, but the truce obtain'd. 
Strait to their ſev'ral cares the Trojans move, 495 
Some ſearch the plain, ſome fell the ſounding grove z 
Nor leſs the Gree#s, deſcending on the ſhore, 
Hew'd the green forefls, and the bodies bore. 
And now from forth the chamb.rs of the main, 
To ſhed his facred light on earth again, 500 
Aroſe the golden chariot of the day, 
And tipt the mountains with a purple ray. 
In mingled throngs the Greek and Tyrian train 
Thro? heaps of carnage ſearch'd the mournful plain. 
Scarce could the friend his ſlaugliter'd friend explore, 
With duſt difthonour'd, and deform'd with gore. 506 
The wounds they waſh'd, their pious tears they ſhed, 
And laid along their cars, deplor'd the dead. 

Sage 

V. 508. And laid along their cars. ] Theſe probably 
were not chariois, but carriages; for Homer makes 
Ne/tor ſay in V. 332 of the og. that this was to be 


one with mules and oxen, which were not commonly 
| joined 
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Sage Priam check'd their grief: With ſilent haſte 
The bodies decent on the piles were plac'd: 510 
With melting hearts the cold remains they bun'd; 
And ſadly flow, to ſacred Troy return'd. 

Nor leſs the Greeks their pious ſorrow ſhed, * 

And decent on the pile diſpoſe the dead, 

The cold remains conſume with «qual care ; 515 
And flowly, ſadly, to their fleet repair. 

Now, ere the morn had ſtreak'd with red'ning light 
The doubtful confines of the day and night; 

A bout the dying flames the Gree{s appear'd, 


And round the pile, a gen'ral tomb they rear'd. 520 


Then, to ſecure the camp and naval pow'rs, 

They rais'd embattel'd walls with lofty tow'rs: 
From ſpace to ſpace were ample gates atound, 
For pailing chariots; and a trench profound, 


Of 


jo ned to choriots, and the word #vK2;cour there, may 
be applied to any vehicle that runs on wheels. "Auate 
ſigvities indifferently play trum and currus; and our 
En2!i/h word car imp ies either. But if they did uſe 
chariots in bearing their dead, it is at leaſt evident, that 
thoſe chariots were drawn by mules and oxen at fune- 
ral ſolemnities, Homer's uſing the word @uage, and not 
Jippos, confirms this cpinjon. 

Vo £34, Taes-£0 of cure the camp, &c.] Homer has 
been accuſed of an offence againſt probability, in cauſing 
this fortification to be mae fo la e as in the lat year ot 
the war. „I. Dacier anſwers to this objettion, That 
the Greeks had no occaſion for it till the departure of 
Achilles: He alone was a greater defence to them; and 
Homer had told the reader in a preceding book, that the 
Trojans never durit venture out of the walls of Troy 
while Achilles fought: "Theſe intrenchments therefore 
ſerve to raiſe the glory of his principal hero, fince they 
become neceſſary as foon as he withdraws his aid, She 
might have added that Achilles himſelf ſays all this, 
aud makes Homer's apology in the ninth book, v. * 

e 
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Of large extent; and deep in earth below 525 
Strong piles infix*d ſtood adverſe to the foe, 

So toil'd the Greets: Mean while the Gods above, 
In ſhining circle round their father ve, 


Amaz'd 


The ſame author, ſpeaking of this ſo:tificatlon, ſeems to 
doubt whether the uſe of intrenching camps was known 
in the Tan war, and is rather inclined to think Former 
Dorrowirg it from what is pradtiifel in bis ohn time, 
But I beliere (if we confider the caution with v hich he 
has been obſerved in ſome inſtances already given, to 
preſerve the manners of the age he ite of, in con- 
tradition to whit was pratiſed in his on:) ve may 
eaſily concluds the art of fortification was in uſe even 
ſo long before him, and in the degree of perf-c,on that 
he here deſcribes it, If it was not, and if Homer was 
fond of deſcribing an improvement in this art made in 
his own days; nothing could be better contrived than 
his f.'gning Nor to be the author cf it, whoſe wiſgom 
and experience in war rendered it probable that he 
might carry his project farther than the reſt of his con» 
tempoiarie*. We have here a fortification as perfect as 
in the modern times; A ſtrong wall is thrown up, towers 
are built upon it from ſpice to ſpace, gates are made to 
iſſue out at, and aditch ſunk, deep, wide and lung, to all 
which pallifadoes are added to compleat it. 

V. 529. Mean while the Gods, ] The fition of this 
wall raiſed by the Grecks, has given no little advantage 
to Homer's Poem, in furniſhing him with an Le 
of charging the ſcene, and in a great degree the ſubjec 
and accidents of his battles ; ſo that the following de- 
{criptions of war are totally different from all the fore- 
going. He takes care at the fuſt mention of it to fix 
in us a great idea of this work, by making the Gods im- 
mediately concerned about it. We ſee ee jealous 
leſt the glory of his own work, the walls of Troy, ſhould 
be effaced by it; and Jupiter comforting him with a 
prophecy that it ſhall be totally deftroyed in a ſhort time. 
Homer was ſenſible that as this was a building of his 
imagination only, and not founded (like many other of 
hisdeſcriptions) upon ſome antiquities or traditions of the 
country, fo pollerity might convict him of a falfity, when 
no remains of any ſuch wall ſhould be ſeen on the coaſt. 
Therefore (as Ariſtotle obſerves) he has found this way 
en woos oy imnrobable fiction: The word 
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Amaz'd beh-!d the wondrous works of man: 
Then he, whoſe trident ſhakes the earth began. 530 

What mortals henceforth ſhall our pow'r adore, 
Our fanes frequent, our oracles implore, 

Tf the proud Grecians thus ſucceſsful boaſt 

Their riſing bulwarks on the ſea-beat coalt ? 

See the long walls extending to the main, 535 
No God conſulted, and no victim flain ! 

Their fame ſhall fill the world's remoteſl ends; 
Wide, as the morn her golden beam extends, 

While old Laomedon's divine abodes, 

Whoſe radiant ſtructures rais'd by lab'ring Gods, 540 
Shall, raz'd and loſt, in long oblivion ſleep. 

Thus ſpoke the hoary monarch of the deep. 

The Almighty thund'rer with a frown replies, 
That clouds the world, and blackens half the ſkies» 
Strong God of Ocean! thou, whoſe rage can make 
The ſolid cartli's cternal bafis ſhake ! 1 


of Jove was fu filled, the hands of the Gods, the force of 
the rivers, and the waves of the fea, demal;ſheil it, In 
the tweifth book he digreſſes from the ſubject of his 
poem, to defcribe the execution of this propiiecy. The 
verſes there are very noble, and have given the hint to 
Milton for thoſe in which he accounts, after the ſame 
poctical manner, for the vaniſhing of the terreſtrial 


paradiſe. | 


— All fountains of the deep 
Broke up, ſhall heave the ocean to uſurp 
Fevend all bounds, *rill invndation riſe _ 

dove the highelt nills: Then Mall this mount 
Ct Paradi/e by mighty waves be mov'd 
Cut of its place, pulli'd by the horned flood, 
With all its verdurs ſpoil'd, and trees adrift, 
Down the great river to the op'ning gulph, 
And there take root, an iſland ſalt and bare, 
Ihe haunt of ſeals and orcs, and ſea-mews Ca 1g- 


What 
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What caufe of fear from mortal works cou'd move 
The meaneſt ſubject of our realms above? 
Where - e'er the ſun's refulgent rays are caſt, 

Thy pow'r is honour'd, and thy ſame ſhall laſt. 540 
But yon?” proud work no future age ſhall view, 

No trace remain where once thy glory grew. 

The ſapp'd foundations by thy force ſhall fall, 

And whelm'd beneath thy waves, drop the huge wall : 
Vaſt drifts of ſand ſhall change the former ſhore; 555 
The 1uin vaniſh'd, and the name no more. 

Thus they in heav'n : while, o'er the Grecian train, 

The rolling ſun deſcending to the main 

Beheld the finiſh'd work. Their bulls they flew ; 
Black: from the tents the ſav'ry vapours flew; 560 
And now the fleet, arriv'd from Lemnos? ſtrands, 
With Bacchus bleſſings chear'd the gen'rous bands. 
Of fragrant wines the rich Eunæur ſent 

A thouſand meaſures to the royal tent. 

( Euneus, whom Hypfipyle of yore 565. 
To Jaſon, ſhepherd of his people, bore.) 
The reſt they purchas'd at their proper coſt, 

And well the plenteous freight ſupply'd the hoſt : 


V. 561. And now the fleet, &c.) The verſes from 
hence to the end of the book, afiord us the knowledge 
of ſome points of hiſtory and antiquity, As that J%n 
had a ſon by Wſhile, who ſucceeded his mother in the 
kingdom of Lemnos: "Lhat the ifle of e795 was anci- 
ently ſamous ſor its wines, and drove a traſſie in them; 
and that coined money was not in uſe jn the time of the 
Trojan war, but the trade of countries carried on by ex- 
change in groſs, braſs, oxen, ſluves, Sc. I muſt not for- 
get the particular term uſed here for ſlave, &vI0%TWoOv, 
which is literally the ſame wich our modern word 
gt ian. 


Rach, 
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Each, in exchange, proportion'd treaſures gave; 
Some braſs, or iron, ſome an ox, or ſlave. 570 
All night they feaſt, the Greeks and Trajan pow'rs ; 
Thoſe on the fields, and theſe within their tow'rs. 
But ove averſe the ſigns of wrath diſplay'd, 
And ſhot red light'nings thro? the gloomy ſhade : 
Humbled they ſtood ; pale horror ſeiz'd on all, 575 
While the deep thunder ſhook th' aerial hall. 
Each pour'd to Jove before the bowl was crown'd, 
And large libations drench'd the thirſty ground; 
Then late refreſh'd with ſleep from toils of fight, 
Enjoy'd the balmy bleſſings of the night. 580 
V. 553. But Jove averſe, &c.] The figns by which 
Jupiter here ſhews his wrath againſt the G@rcczans, are 
a prelude to thoſe more open declarations of his anger 
which follow in the next book, and prepare the raind of 


the reader for that machine, which might otherwiſe 
ſeem too bold and violent, 
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The ARGUMEN T. 
The ſecond Battle, and the Diſtreſs of the Greeks. 


J UPITER affembles @ council of the Deities, and threatens 
them with the pains of Tartarus if they aſſiſt either fide : Minerva 
cnly obtains of bim that ſove may direct the Greeks by her counſels, 
The armies join baitle; Jupiter on mount Ida weighs in his ba- 
Lance the fates of both, and affrights the Greeks, with his thunders 
end lightnings. Neſtor alone continues in the field in great danger; 
Diomed reli-ves bim; whoſe exploits, and thoſe Hector, are 
excellently deſcribed, Juno endeavours to animate Neptune ts the 
offiſtance of the Greeks, but in vain. The act of Teucer, «cho 
is at length wounded by Hector, and carried e. Juno and Mi- 
nerva prepare to aid the Grecians, but are reſtrained by Iris, ſent 
from Jupiter. The night puts an end to the battle. Hector con- 
tinues in the field, (the Greeks being driven to their fortification 
before the ſhips } and gives orders to keep the awatch all night in the 
camp, to prevent the enemy from reimbarking and eſcaping by flight. 
They kindle fires throughout the field, and paſs the night under 
arms. 

The time of ſeven and twenty days is employed from the opening 
of the Poem to the end of this book, The ſcene here (except of the 
celeflial machines lies in the feld toward the ſca- ſbore. 


THE 


T HE 


EIGHT H BOOK 


OF THE 
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Au RORA now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn; 
When Jove conven'd the ſenate of the ſkies, 
Where high Olympus? cloudy tops ariſe, 


The 


* Homer, like moſt of the Creeks, is thought to have 
travelled into yt, and brought from the prieſts there, 
not only their learning, but their manner of conveying 
it in fables and hieroglyphics. This is neceſſary to be 
conſidered by thoſe who would thoroughly penetrate into 
the beauty and deſign of many parts of this author: 
For whoever refleQs that this was the mode of learnin 
in thoſe times, will make no douht but there are whoa, 
myſteries both of natural and moral philo'ophy involved 
in his fi tions, which otherwiſe in the literal meaning 
appear too trivial or irrational; and it is but juſt, when 
theſe are not plain or immedzately intelligible, to ima- 

ine that ſomething of this-kind may be hid under them. 
Nevertheleſs, as . travelled not with a direct view 
of writing philoſophy or theology, ſo he might often 
uſe theſe hieroglyphical fables and traditions as em- 


belliſhments of his poetry only, without taking the pains 
Vol.IL N 11 l to 


EF 
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The Sire of Gods his awful ſilence broke; 5 
The heav'ns attentive trembled as he ſpoke, 

Celeſtial ſtates, immortal Gods ! give ear, 
Hear our decree, and rev'rence what you hear; 
The fix'd decree which not all heav'n can move: 
Thou Fate! fulfil it; and, ye pow'rs ! approve; 10 
What God but enters yon” forbidden field, 
Who yields aſſiſtance, or but wills to yield; 
Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be driv'n, 
Gaſh'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the ſcorn of heav'n: 
Or far, oh far from ſteep Olympus thrown, 15 
Low in the dark Tartarean gulf ſhall groan, 


to open their myſtical meaning to his readers, and per- 
h1Þ3 without diving very deeply into it himſelf. 

V. 15. Low in the dark Lartarean Gu/þph, &c.] This 
opinion of Tartarys, the place of torture for the impi- 
ous after death, might be taken from the Agyptians : 
for it ſeems not improbable, as ſome writers have ob- 
ſerved, that ſome tradition might then be ſpread in the 
eaſtern world, of the fall of the angels, the puniſhment 
of the damned, and other ſacred truths which were af- 
terwards more fully explained and taught by the Pro- 
rhets and Apoſtles, Theſe Homer ſeems to allude to in 
this and other paſſages ; as where Vulcan is ſaid to be 
precipitated from heaven in the firſt book, where Jupiter 
threatens Mars with Tartarus in the fifth, and where 
the Dæmon of. Diſcord is caſt out of heaven in the 
nineteenth. Virgil has tranſlated a part of theſe lines 
iu the ſixth A neid. 


— Tum Tartarus ipſe : 
His patet in præceps tantum, tenditque ſub umbras, 
Quantus ad ethereum cal: ſiſpectus Olympum. 


And Milton in his firſt book, 


As far remov'd from God and light of hea v'n, 
As from the centre thrice to th' utmoſt pole. 


It mav not be unpleaſing juſt to obſerve the gradation 
in theſe three great Poets, as if they had vied with esch 
other, in extending this idea ofthe depth of hell. Homer 
lays as far, Virgil twice as far, Milton thrice. 


With 
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With burning chains fix*d to the brazen floors, 
And lock'd by hell's inexorable doors; 

As deep beneath th” infernal centre hurl'd, 
As from that centre to th' æthereal world. 20 
Let him who tempts me, dread thoſe dire abodes; 
And know, th' Almighty is the God of Gods. 
League all your forces then, ye pow'rs above, 

Join all, and try th' omnipotence of Jove - 


Let down our golden, everlaſting chain, 25 

Whoſe ſtrong embrace holds heav'n, and earth, and 
main: 

Strive 


V. 25. Let down our golden, cwerlaſting chain.) The 
various opinions of the ancients concerning 1 
are collected by Ei athius. Jupiter ſays, If he hols 
this chain of gold, the force of all the Go, is unable to 
draw him down, but he can draw up them, the ſeas, 
and the earth, and cauſe the whole univerſe 19 hang un- 
active. Some think that Jupiter ſignifies the ther, 
the golden chain the Sun: If the then did not temper 
the rays of the ſun as they paſs through it, his beams 
would not only drink up and exhale the Ocean in va- 
pours, but alſo exhale the moiſture from the veins 
of the earth, which is the cement that holds it together: 
by which means the whole creation would become 
unattive, and all its powers ſuſpended. . 

Others 'affirm, that by this golden chain may be 
meant the days of the world's duration, & &iavecs 
which are as it were painted by the luſtre of the ſun, 
and follow one another in a ſucceſhve chain till they ar- 
rive at their final period : While Jupiter or the Ather 
(which the ancients call the ſoul of all things) (till re- 
mains unchanged. 

Plato in his Theetetus ſays, that by this golden chain 
is meant the ſun, whoſe rays enliven all nature, and ce- 
ment the parts of the univerſe. 

The Stoics will have it, that bv Jupiter is implied 
deſliny, which over rules every thing both upon and 
above the earth, | 

Others (delighted with their own conceit:) imagine 
that Home, intended to repreſent the excellence of mo- 
narchy; that the ce ptre ought to be ſwayed by one 

H 2 hand, 
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Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 

To drag, by this, the Thund'rer down to earth: 

Ye ſtrive in vain! If I but ſtretch this hand, 

1 heave the Gods, the Ocean, and the Land ; 30 

I fix the chain to great Olympus” height, 

And the vaſt world hangs trembling in my ſight ! 

For ſuch I reign, unbounded and above; 

And ſuch are Men, and Gods, compar'd to Jove. 
Th' Almighty ſpoke, nor durſt the pow'rs re- 


ply, 35 
A rev'rend horror ſilenc'd all the ſky ; 


Trembling 


hand, and that all the wheels of government ſhould be 
put in motion by one perſon. 

But I fancy a much better interpretation may be 
found for this, if we allow (as there is great reaſon to 
believe) that the Zgyptians underſtood the true ſyſtem 
of the world, and that Ppihagoras firſt learned it from 
them. They held that the planets were kept in their 
orbits by gravitation upon the ſun, which was therefore 
called Jovis carcer; and ſometimes by the ſun (as Ma- 
crobius informs us) is meant Jupiter himſelf: We ſee 
too that the moſt prevailing opinion of antiquity fixes it 
to the ſun: ſo that I think it will be no ſtrained inter- 
pretation to ſay, that by the inability of the Gods to 

ull Jupiter out of his place with this catena, may 

e underſtood the ſuperior attractive force of the ſun, 
whereby he continues unmoved, and draws all the reſt 
of the planets towards him. 

V. 35. Th Almighty ſpoke.) Homer in this whole 
paſſage plainly ſhews his belief of one ſupreme, omni- 

tent God, whom he introduces with a majeſty and 

uperiority worthy the great ruler of the univerſe. Ac- 
cordingly Juin Martyr cites it as a proof of our au- 
thor's attributing the power and government of all things 
to one firſt God, whoſe divinity is ſo far ſuperior to all 
other Deities, that, if compared to him, they may be 
ranked among mortals. Admon. ad gentes. i” 7 
this account, and with the authority of that learned fa- 
ther, 1 have ventured to apply to * in this place 
Tuch appellatives as are ſuitable to the ſupreme Deity: a 
practice 
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Trembling they ſtood before their ſovereign's look; 
At length his beſt-belov'd, the pow'r of Wiſdom, 
ſpoke. 

Oh firſt and greateſt! God, by Gods ador'd ! 
We own thy might, our father and our Lord! 40 
But ah permit to pity human ſtate z 
If not to help, at leaſt lament their fate. 

From fields forbidden we ſubmiſs refrain, 

With arms unaiding mourn our Argives ſlain; 

Vet grant my counſels ſtill their breaſts may move, 45 
Or all muſt periſh in the wrath of Jove. 

The cloud-compelling God her ſuit approv'd, 

And ſmil'd ſuperior on his beſt-belov'd. 

Then call'd his courſers, and his chariot took; 

The ſtedfaſt firmament beneath them ſhook: 50 
Rapt by th' æthereal ſteeds the chariot roll'd ; 
Braſs were their hoofs, their curling manes of gold. 
Of heav*n's undroſſy gold the God's array 
Refulgent, flaſh'd intolerable day. | 


High on the throne he ſhines: His courſers ix 55 


Between th' extended earth and ſtarry ſky, 


practice I would be cautious of uſing in many other 
paſſages, where the notions and deſcriptions of our Au- 
thor muſt be owned to be unworthy of the divinity. 

V. 39. 0 fff and greateſt ! &c.] Homer is not only 
to be admired for keeping up the characters of his Be- 
rot s, but for adapting his ſpeeches to the characters of 
his Gods, Had Juno here given the reply, ſhe would 
nave begun with ſome mark of reſentment, but Pallas 
is all ſubmiſſion ; Juno would probably have contra- 
dicted him, but Pallas only begs leave to be ſorry for 
thoſe whom ſhe muſt not aſſiſt; Juno would have ſpoken 
with the prerogative of a wife, but Pallas makes her 


: ddreſs with the obſequiouſneſs of a prudent daughter. 
Eu/tathius, | 


H 3 | But 
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But when to /d@s topmoſt height he came, 
( Fair nurſe of fountains, and of ſavage game) 
Where o'er her pointed ſummits proudly rais'd, 
His fane breath'd odours, and his altar blaz'd: 60 
There, from his radiant car, the ſacred Sire 
Of Gods and men releas'd the feeds of fire : 
Blue ambient miſts th' immortal ſteeds embrac'd ; 
High on the cloudy point his ſeat he plac'd; 
Thence his broad eye the ſubje& world ſurveys, 65 
The town, and tents, and navigable ſeas, 

Now had the Grecians ſnatch'd a ſhort repaſle, 
And buckled on their ſhining arms with haſte, 
Troy rouz'd as ſoon; for on this dreadful day 
The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay. 70 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train; 
Squadrons on ſquadrons cloud the duſky plain, 


Men, 


V. 6g. For on this dreadful day the fate of fathers, 
wives, and infants lay.) It may be neceſflary to ex- 

lain why the T7ejans thought themſelves obliged to 
Fohr in order to defend their wives and children. Ore 
v ould think they might have kept within their walls; 
the Grcciany made no attempt to batter them, neither 
were they inveſted; and the country was open on all 
files except towards the ſea, to give them proviſions, 
he moſt natural thought ie, that they and their auxi- 
liaries being very numerous, could not ſubſiſt but from 
a large country about them; and pernaps not without 
the ſea, and the rivers, where the C, ces encawped : 
That in time the Grecks would have furrounded them, 
and blocked up every avenue to their town; I hat they 
thought themſelves obliged to defend the country with. 
all the ivhabitants of it; and that indeed at firſt this 
was rather a war between tuo nations, and became not 
properly a ficge till afterwards, i ; 

V. 71. The pates unfolding, &c.] There is a wonders 
ful ſublimity in theſe lines; one lees in the deſcription 
the gates of a warlike city thrown open, and an army 

pouring 
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Men, ſteeds, and char iots, ſhake the trembling ground; 
The tumult thickens, and the ſkies reſound. 
And now with ſhouts the ſhocking armies clos'd, 75 
To lances lances, ſhields to ſhields oppos'd, 
Hoſt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy legions drew, 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew, 
Victors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries, 
Triumphant ſhouts and dying groans ariſe ; . 80 
With ſtreaming blood the ſlipp'ry fields are dy'd, 
And ſlaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. 
Long as the morning beams encreaſing bright, 
O'er heav'n's clear azure ſpread the facred light; 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 85 
Each adverſe battle goar'd with equal wounds. 
But when the ſun the height of heav'n aſcends ; 
The Sire of Gods his gelden ſcales ſuſpends, 

With 


procing forth; and hears the trampling of men and 
orſes ruſhing to the battle. 

_ "Theſe verſes are, as Efatllius obſerves, only a repe- 
t tion of a former paſſage z; which ſhews that the poet 
was particularly pleaſed with them, and that he was 
not aſhamed of a repetition, when he could not expreſs 
the ſame image more 24 862 than he had already done. 

V. 84. The ſacred light.] Homer deſcribing the ad- 
vance of the day from morning till noon, calls it ipor, 
or ſacred, ſays Euftathius, who gives this reaſon for it, 
becauſe that part of the day was allotted to ſacrifice aud 
religious worſhip, 

V. 88. The Sire of Gods his golden ſcales ſuſpends.) 
"This figure, repreſenting God as weighing the deſtinies 
of men in his balances, was frſt made uſe of in holy 
writ, In the book of Job, which is acknowledged to 
be one of the molt ancient of the ſcriptures, he prays 
to be werohed in an even balance, that God may know 
luis integrity. Daniel declares from God to Bel/hazzar, 
#194 art weighed in the balances, and found light. And 
. Proverbs, ch. 16, v. 11. Aja weight and balance are 

H 4 le 
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With equal hand: In theſe explor'd the fate 
Of Greece and Tray, and pois'd the mighty weight. go 
| Preſs'd 


the Lord's. Our author has it again in the twenty-ſe- 
cond Thad, and it appeared ſo beautiful to N 
Poets, that A/chylus (as we are told by Plutarch de aud. 
Poctis) writ a whole tragedy upon this foundation, 
w hich he called P/pcho/?a/ia, or the aveighing of ſouls. 
In this he introduced Thetis and Aurora ſtanding on 
either fide of Jupiter's ſcales, and praying each for hes 
ſon while the heroes fought. 


Ka} tors n xproua waſſup i Titaws dia, 

E, Nit d n TeEmAryicg bac ο, 

"Eaxs 0% pioon Aufur* E]; "Exlopog a HE,⁊½ 
It has been copied by Virgil in the laſt Zneid, 


Jupiter ne duas c gualo examine lances 
Suftinet, & fata imponit dixerſa duorum: 
Lem damnet labor, & quo wergat pondere lethums. 


I cannot agree with Madam Dacier that theſe verſes 
are inferior to Homer's; but Macrobius obſerves with 
ſome colour, that the application of them is not ſo juſt 
as in our author; for Vigil had made Juno ſay befote, 
that Tu nus would certainly periſh. 


Nunc juvenem imparibus video concurrere ſatis, 
Parca! umque dies & vis inimica propinguat. 


So that there was lefs reaſon for weighing his fate with 
that of AZ neas after that declaration. Scaliger triftes 
r:iſerabiy, when he ſays, Juno might have learned this 
from the fates, though Jupiter did not know it, before 
he conſulted them by weighing the ſcales. But Macro- 
bius's excuſe in behalf of Virgil is much better worth 
regard: [I ſhall tranſcribe it entire, as it is perhaps the 
fineſt period in all that author. Hæc & alia ignaſcendu 
Virgilio, qui ſtudii circa Homerum nimietate excedit mo- 
dum. Kt revera non poterat non in altguibus minor vi- 
deri, qui per omnem poefim ſuam hoc uno et pracipue 
uſus archetypo. Acriter enim in Homerum oculos inten- 
dit, ut amularetur ejus non modo magnitudinem fed & 
Aimplicitatem, & preſentiam orations, & tacitam ma- 
Jeflatem: Hine diver ſarum inter heroas ſuos perſona- 
Tum varia magnificatio, hinc x henry naturalium 
exprefſio, hinc manumentorum perſecutio, hinc 1 bonne 

arum 
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Preſs'd with its load, the Grecian balance lies 
Low ſunk on earth, the Trojan ſtrikes the ſkies, 


Then FJove from Ida's top his horrors ſpreads; 
The clouds burſt dreadful o'er the Grecian heads; 
Thick 


larum exaggeratio, hinc torrentis orationis ſonitus, 
8 rerum /ingularum cum ſplendore faſtidium. Sat. 
* 5. E. 13. . 

As to the aſcent or deſcent of the ſcales, Eu/tathius 
explains it in this manner. The deſcent of the ſcale 
toward earth ſignifies unhappineſs and death, the earth 
being the place of misfortune and mortality; the mount- 
ing of it ſignifies proſperity and life, the ſuperior regi- 
ons being the ſeats-of felicity and immortality. 

Milion has admirably improved upon this fine fiction, 
and with an alteration agreeable to a Chriſtian Poet. 
He feigns that the Almighty weighed Satan in ſuch 
ſcales, but 55 makes this difference, that the 
mounting of his ſcale denoted ill ſucceſs; whereas the 
ſame circumſtance in Homer points the victory, His 
reaſon was, becauſe Satan was immortal, and therefore 
the ſinking of the ſcale could not ſignify death, but the 
mounting of it did his /zzAne/s, conformable to the ex- 
preſſion we juſt now cited from Daniel. 


Th' eternal to proven ſuch horrid fray, 

Hung forth in heav'n his golden ſcales, yet ſeen 
Between Masa and the Scorpion ſign: 
Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd, 

The pendulous round earth, with balanc'd air, 
In counterpoiſe ; now ponders all events, 

Battles and realms : In theſe he put two weights 
The ſequel each of 3 and of fight: 

The latter quick up flew, and kick'd the beam. 


I believe upon the whole this may with juſtice, be pre- 
ferred both to Homer's and Virgil'e, on account of the 
be:.utiful alluſton to the fign of Libra in the heavens, 
and that noble imagination of the Maker's weighing the 
whole world at the creation, and all the events of it 
ſince; ſo rey HE poi at once to philoſophy, and to 
the ſtyle of the ſcriptures. 

V. 93. Then E from Ida's top, &c.] This diſtreſs 
of the Greeks being ſuppoſed, Jupiter's preſence was 
abſolutely neceſſary to bring them into it: for the in- 


5 ferior 
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Thick light'nings flaſh; the mutt'ring thunder 
rolls; 95 

Their ſtrength he withers, and unmans their ſouls. 
Before 


Ferjor Gods that were friendly to Creece were rather 
more in number and ſuperior in force to thoſe that fa- 
voured Troy; and the Poet had ſhewed before, when 
both armies were left to themfelves, that the Greeks 
could overcome the Trojans; befides, it would have- 
been an indelible reffection upon his countrymen to have 
been vanquiſhed by a ſmaller number. Therefore no- 
thing leſs than the immediate interpoſition of Jupiter 
Was requiſite, which ſhews the wonderful addreſsof the 
Poet in his machinery. Virgil makes Turnus ſay in the 
laſt Æucid, 
Dii me terrent & Jupiter ho/?is. 
And indeed this defeat of the Greeks ſeems more to their 
glory than all their victories, ſince even Jupiter's onmi- 
potence could with difficulty effect it. 

V. 95. Thick lightnings 110 This notion of 7 
#iter*s declaring againſt the Greeks by thunder and 
lightning is drawn (ſays Dacier) from truth itſelf : 
Sem. 1. ch. 7. And as Samuel was Mering up the burnt 
N , the Ptiiliſtines drew near to battle gain Iſrael: 

ut the Lord thundered. with à great thunder on that 
day upon the Philiſtines, and diſcomgted them, and they 
«vere /mitten before Iſrael. Lo which may be added that 
in the 18th Pſalm : The Lord thundered in the heavens, 
and the Highe/t gave his voice; hail/tones and coals. of 
re. Na, he 2 out his arrows and ſcattered them ;. 
he /hot out lig 3 and diſcomfited them. 


Upon occaſion of the various ſucceſſes given by J 


piter, now-to Exrecians, now to Trojans, whom he ſuf- 
fers to periſh interchangeably.; ſome have fancied this 
ſuppofition injurious to the nature of the ſovereign being, 
as repreſenting him variable or inconſtant in his rewards 
and puniſhments. It may be anſwered, that as God 
makes uſe of fome people to chaſtife others, and none 
are totally void of crimes, he often decrees to puniſh 
thoſe very perſons for leſſer fins; whom he makes his 
inſtruments to puniſh others for greater: ſo purging 
them from their own iniquities before they become wor- 
thy to be chaſtiſers of other men's. This is the caſe of 
the Greeks here, whom Jupiter permits to ſuffer many 
ways, though he had deſtined them to revenge the rape 
P © 
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Before his wrath the trembling hoſts retire; 
The God in terrors and the ſkies on fire. 
Nor great Idomeneus that ſight could bear, 
Nor each ſtern Ajax, thunderbolts of war: 
Nor he, the King of Men, th' alarm ſuſtain'd ; 
Neſtor alone amidſt the ſtorm remain'd. 
Unwilling he remain'd, for Paris“ dart 
Had pierc'd his courſer in a mortal part; 
Fix'd in the forchead where the ſpringing mane 105 
Curl'd o'er the brow, it ſtung him to the brain; 


of Helen upon Troy. There is a hiſtory in the Bible juſt 
of this nature. In the 2oth chapter of Judges, the , 
raelites are commanded to make war againſt the tribe 
of Benjamin, to puniſh a rape on the wife of a Lewvite 
committed in the city of Grbeah: When they have laid 
ſiege to the place, the Benjamites ſally upon them with 
ſo much vigour, that a great number of the beſiegers 
are deſtroyed: They are aſtoniſhed at theſe defeats, as 
having undertaken the ſiege in obedience to the com- 
mand of God: But they are ſtill ordered to perſiſt, till 
at length they burn the city, and almoſt extinguiſh the 
race of Benjamin, There are many inſtances in ſerip- 
ture, where heaven is repreſented to change its decrees 
according to the repentance or relapſes of men: Hezze- 
kias is ordered to prepare for death, and after wards 
fifteen years are added to his life. It is foretold to 
Achab, that he ſhall periſh miſerably, and then upon 
his humiliation God defers the puniſhment till the reign 
cf his ſucceſſor, &c. 

I muſt confeſs, that in comparing paſſages of the ſa- 
cred books with our Author, one ought to uſe a great 
deal of caution and reſpe&. If there are ſome places in 
ſcripture that in compliance to human underſtanding re- 
preſent the Deity as acting by motives like thoſe of 
men; there are infinitely more that ſhew him as he is, 
all perfection, juſtice, and beneficence ; whereas in Ho- 
mer the general tenor of the poem repreſents Jupiter as 
a being ſuhject to paſſion, inequality, and imperfection. 
] think M. Dacier has carried theſe compariſons too far, 
and is too zealous to defend him upon every occaſion in 
the points of theology and doctrine. 


Mag 
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Mad with his anguiſh he begins to rear, 
Paw with his hoofs aloft, and laſh the air. 
Scarce had his faulchion cut the reins, and freed 
Th” encumber'd chariot from the dying ſteed, 110 
When dreadful He&or, thund'ring thro' the war, 
Pour'd to the tumult on his whirling car. 
That day had ſtretch'd beneath his matchleſs hand 
The hoary monarch of the Pylian band, 
But Diomed beheld ; from forth the crowd 115 
He ruſh'd, and on Ulyſſes call'd aloud. 

Whither, oh whither does Ulyſſes run? 
Oh flight unworthy great Laertes? ſon } 
Mix'd with the vulgar ſhall thy fate be found, 
Pierc'd in the back, a vile, diſhoneſt wound? 120 
Oh turn, and ſave from He&or's direful rage 
The glory of the Greeks,. the Pylian ſage. 


. His 


V. 115. But Diomed Beſeld.] The whole following 
ſtory obs cab and Diomed is admirably contrived to 
raiſe the character of the latter. He maintains his intre · 
pidity, and ventures fingly to bring off the old hero, 
notwithſtanding the general conſtervation. The art of 
Homer will appear wonderful to any one who conſiders 
all the circumſtances of this part, and by what degrees 
he reconciles this flight of Diomed to that undaunted 
character. The thunderbolt falls juſt before him; that 
is not enough; Nefor adviſes him to fubmit to heaven; 
this does not prevail, he cannot bear the thoughts of 
flight; Ne/for drives back the chariot without his con- 
ſent; he is again inclined to go on till Jupiter again de- 
clares againft him. Theſe two heroes are very artfully 
placed together, becauſe none but a perſon: of Ne/tor's: 
authority and wifdom ſhould have prevailed upon Dio- 
med to retreat: A younger warrior could not ſo well 
in honour have given him fuch counſel, and from no 
other would he have taken it. To cauſe Diomed to fly, 
requir'd both the counſel of Ne/or, and the thunder of 
Jupiler. 


V. 121. 
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His fruitleſs words are loſt unheard in air; 

Ulyſſes ſeeks the ſhips, and ſhelters there. 

But bold Tydides to the reſcue goes, I25 

A ſingle warrior *midſt a hoſt of foes ; 

Before the courſers with a ſudden ſpring 

He leap'd, and anxious thus beſpoke the King. 
Great perils, father ! wait th' unequal fight; 

Theſe younger champions will oppreſs thy might. 130 

Thy veins no more with ancient vigour glow, 

Weak is thy ſervant, and thy courſers flow. 

Then haſte, aſcend my ſeat, and from the car 

Obſerve the ſteeds of Tros, renown'd in war, 

Practis'd alike to turn, to ſtop, to chaſe, 135 

To dare the fight, or urge the rapid race: 

Theſe late obey'd Ænea- guiding rein; 

Leave thou thy char jot to our faithful train: 


V. 121. O turn 72 &c.] There is a decorum in 
making Diomed call Uly/es to the aſſiſtance of his bro- 
ther ſagez for who better knew the importance of 
Ne/tor than Ulyſſes But the queſtion is whether Us 
did not drop Ne/tor, as one great miniſter would do 
another, and fancied he ſhould be the wiſe man when 
the other was gone? Eu/tathius indeed is of opinion 
that Homer meant not to caft any afperſion on Haager, 
nor would have given him ſo many noble appellations, 
when in the ſame breath he reflected upon his courage. 
But perhaps the contrary opinion may be ill grounded, 
if we obſerve the manner of Homer's expreſſion, Diomed 
called Uns, but Uly/Jes was deaf, he did not hear; and 
whereas the Poet ſays of the reſt, that they had not the 
hardineſs to ſtay, Ulyſſes is not only ſaid to fy, but 
Tapiigy, to make violent hae towards the navy. Ovid 
at leaſt underſtood it thus, for he puts an objection in 
Ajax's mouth, Metarmn. 13. drawn from thi: paſſage, 
which would have been improper, had not U, made 
more ſpeed than he ought; ſince Ajax on the ſame oc- 
caſion retreated as well as he, 


With 
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With theſe againſt yon' Trojans will we go, 
Nor ſhall great Hecbor want an equal foe ; 140 
Fierce as he is, ev'n he may learn to fear 
The thirſty fury of my flying ſpear. 

Thus ſaid the chief; and Neftor {kilPd in war, 
Approves his counſel, and aſcends the car : 
The ſteeds he left, their truſty ſervants hold; 145 
Zurymedon, and Sthenelus the bold. 
The rev'rend charioteer directs the courſe, 
And ſtrains his aged arm to laſh the horſe. 
Hedtor they face; unknowing how to fear, 
Fierce he drove on; Tydides whirl'd his ſpear. 150 
The ſpear with erring haſte miſtook its way, 
But plung'd in Eniopeus? boſom lay. 
His opening hand in death forſakes the rein ; 
The ſteeds fly back: He falls, and ſpurns the plain. 
Great Hefor ſorrows for his ſervant kill'd, 155 
Yet unreveng'd permits to preſs the field ; 
Till to ſupply his place and rule the car, 
Roſe Archzptolemus, the fierce in war. 
And now had death and horror covered all; 
Like tim'rous flocks the Trojans in their wall 160 


Inclos'd 


V. 142. The thir/?y fury of my flying ſpear.) Homer 
has figures of that boldneſs which it is impoſſible to pre- 
ſerve in another language. Ihe words in the original are 
Aopv pairerwai, Hector. Hall fee if my ſpear be mad in my 
hands, The tranſlation pretends ouly to have taken 
ſome ſhadow ef tis, in animating the ſpear, giving it 
fury, and ſirengihening the figure with the epi:het 
11 | 

15 59. Aud now had death, &e.] Eu/tathius ob- 
ſerves how wonderful Hamer ſtill advances the character 
of Dianied: When all the leaders of Greece were re- 
trea:<d, the Poet ſays that had nut Jupiter inte: poſed, 

Diamed 


— 
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Inclos'd had bled : but Fove with awful ſound 
Roll'd the big thunder o'er the vaſt profound: 
Full in Tydides face the light'ning flew ; 

The ground before him flam'd with ſulphur blue; 


Diomed alone had driven the whole army of Trop to their 
walls; and with his ſingle hand have vanquiſhed an 
army. 

4. The ground before him flam'd.] Here is a battle 
defcribed with ſo much fire, that the warmeſt imagina- 
tion of an able painter cannot add a circumſtance to 
heighten the furprize or horror of the picture. Here is 
what they call the Fracas, or hurry and tumult of the 
action in the utmoſt ſtrength of colouring, upon the 
fore-ground ; and the repo/e and ſolemmitiy at a diſtance 
with great propriety and judgment. Firſt, in the Elogi- 
ent, we behold Jupiter in golden armour, e 
with glory, upon the fummit of mount I; his chariot 
and horſes by him, wrapt in dark clouds. In the next 
place below the horizon, appear the clouds rolling and 
opening, through which the lightning flaſhes in the face 
of the Grceks, who are flying on all ſides; Agamemnon 
and the reſt of the commanders in the rear, in poſtures 
of aſtoniſhment. Towards the middle of the piece, we 
ſee N:/7or in the utmoſt diſtreſs, one of his horſes liav- 
ing a deadly wound in the forchead with a dart, which 
makes him rear and writhe, and diſorder the reſt. Vr 
is cutting the harnefs with his ſword, while Hector ad- 
vances driving full ſpeed. Diomed interpoſes, in an ac- 
tion of the utmoſt fierceneſ: and intrepidity : Theſe two 
heroes make the principal figures and ſubject of the 
picture. A burning chun derbolt falls {uit before the feet 
of Diomoed's horſes, from whence a horrid flame of ſul- 
phur ariſes, 

This is only a ſpecimen of a ſingle picture deſigned 
by Homer, out of the many with which he has beauti- 
fied the Iliad. And indeed every thing is ſo natural and 
ſo lively, that the Hiſtory-painter would generally have 
no more to do but to delineate the forms, and copy the 
circumſtances, juſt as he finds them defcribed by this 
great maſter. We cannot therefore wonder at what has 
been ſo often ſaid of FHmzr's furniſhing ideas to the 
molt famous painters of antiquity, 


The 
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The quiv'ring ſteeds fell proſtrate at the fight; 165 
And Neftor's trembling hand confeſs'd his fright : 
He dropt the reins; and ſhook with ſacred dread, 
Thus, turning, warn'd th' intrepid Diomed, 

O chief] too daring in thy friend's defence, 
Retire advis'd, and urge the chariot hence. 176 
This day, averſe, the ſov'reign of the ſkies 
Aſſiſts great Ze&or, and our palm denies. 
Some other ſun may ſee the happier hour, 
When Greece ſhall conquer by. his heav'nly pow'r. 
*Tis not in man his fix'd decree to move: 175 
The great will glory to ſubmit to Fove. 

O rev'rend Prince! (T ydides thus replies) 
Thy years are awful, and thy words are wiſe. 
But ah, what grief! ſhould haughty Ze&or boaſt, 
T fled inglorious to the guarded coaſt. 180 
Before that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my fame, 
O'erwhelm me, earth! and hide a warrior's ſhame. 
To whom Gerenian Neſtor thus reply'd: 
Gods! can thy courage fear the Phrygian's pride ? 
Hector may vaunt, but who ſhall heed the boaſt? 185 
Not thoſe who felt thy arm, the Dardan boſt ; N 
Nor Trey, yet bleeding in her heroes loſt; 
Not ev'n a Phrygian dame, who dreads the ſword 
That laid in duſt her lov'd, lamented lord. 
He ſaid ; and haſty, o'er the gaſping throng 190 
Drives the ſwift ſteeds; the chariot ſmoaks along. 
The ſhouts of Trojans thicken in the wind; 
The ſtorm of hiſhng jav'lins pours behind. 
Then with a voice that ſhakes the ſolid ſkies, 
Pleas'd Hector braves the warrior as he flies. 195 


Go, 
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Go, mighty hero! grac'd above the reſt 

In ſeats of council and the ſumptuous feaſt: 

Now hope no more thoſe honours from thy train; 

Go, leſs than woman, in the form of man ! 

To ſcale our walls, to wrap our tow'rs in flames, 200 

To lead in exile the fair Phrygian dames, 

Thy once proud hopes, preſumptuous Prince ! are 

fled; 

This arm ſhall reach thy heart, and ſtretch thee dead. 
Now fears difſuade him, and now hopes invite, 

To ſtop his courſers, and to ſtand the fight; 205 

Thrice turn'd the chief, and thrice imperial Jove 

On Ida's ſummits thunder'd from above. 

Great Hector heard; he ſaw the flaſhing light, 

(The ſign of conqueſt) and thus urg'd the fight. 
Hear ev'ry Trojan, {.ycian, Dardan band, 210 

All fam'd in war, and dieadful hand to hand. 

Be mindful of the wreaths your arms have won, 

Your great fore-fathers glories, and your own. | 
Heard ye the voice of Jove ? Succeſs and fame 

Await on Troy, on Greece eternal ſhame, 215 

In vain they ſkulk behind their boaſted wall, 

Weak bulwarks! deſtin'd by this arm to fall. 


V. 194. The ſolid fries. ] Homer ſometimes calls the 
heavens brazen, Onparor Towxanory and Frpiter's palace 
xazAxof2alig on, One might think from hence that the 
notion of the /o/idity of the heavens, whicly is indeed 
very ancient, had been generally received, Ihe ſerip- 
ture uſes expreſſions agreeable to it, A hcaven of braſs, 

ndt he n ent. | ; 

V. 214. Heard ye the woice of Jove?] It was a noble 
and effectual manner of encouraging the troops, by tel- 
ling them that God was ſurely on their fide : This, it 
. ſeems, has been an ancient practice, as it has been uſed 
in modern times by thoſe who never read Homer, 


High 
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High o'er their ſighted trench our leeds ſhall bound, 


And paſs victor ĩous o'er the level'd mound. 

Soon as before yon hollow ſhips we ſtand, 220 
Fight each with flames, and toſs the blazing brand 
Till their proud navy wrapt in ſmoke and fires, 

All Greece, encompaſs'd, in one blaze expires. 
Furious he ſaid ; then, bending o'er the yoke, 
Encourag'd his proud ſteeds, while thus he ſpoke. 225 

Now Xarnthus, Ethon, Lampus! urge the chace, 
And thou, Podargus ! prove thy gen*rous race: 
Be fleet, be fearleſs, this important day, 
And all your maſter's well-ſpent care repay. 
For this, high fed in plenteous ſtalls ye ſtand, 230 
Serv'd with pure wheat, and by a Princeſs? hand; 
For this, my ſpouſe, of great Helion's line, 
So oft has ſteep'd the ſlrength'ning grain in wine. 
Now 
V. 226. New Xanthus, Mthon, &c.] There have been 
Critics who blame this manner, introduced by Homer 
and copied by Virgil, of making a hero addreſs his diſ- 
courſe to his horles, Virgil has given human ſenti- 
ments to the horſe of Pa//as, and made him weep ſor 
the death of his maſter, In the tenth A nezd, Mezeni ius 
ſpeaks to his horſe in the ſame manner as Hector does 
here. Nay, he makes Turnus utter a ſpeech to his ſpear, 
und invoke it as a divinity, All this is agreeable to the 
art of oratory, which makesit aprecept to ſpeak to every 
thing, and make every thing ſpeak; of which there 
are innumerable applauded inſtances in the moſt cele- 
brated orators. Nothing can be more ſpirited and af- 
fecting than this enthuſiafm of Hector, who in the tranſ- 
ort of his joy at the ſight of Diomed flying before him, 
reaks out into this apoſtrophe to his horſes as he is pur- 
ſuing, And indeed the air of this whole ſpeech is 
agreeable to a man drunk with the hopes of ſucceſs, 
and promiſing himſelf a ſeries of conqueſts. Ile has in 
imagination already forced the Greczan retrenchments, _ 
ſet the fleet in flames, and deſtroyed the whole army. 
V. 232. For this my /poe.] There is ſays M. 1 
| a ſecre 
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Now ſwift purſue, now thunder uncontroll'd; 

Give me to ſeize rich Netor's ſhield of gold; 235 

From Jydeus“ ſhoulders ſtrip the collly load, 

Nulcanian arms, the labour of a God: 

Theſe if we gain, then Victory, ye pow'rs! 

This night, this glorious night, the fleet is ours. 
That heard, deep anguiſh lung Saturnia's ſoul; 240 

She ſhook her throne that ſhook the ſtarry pole: 

And thus to Neptune: Thou, whoſe force can make 
he ſtedfalt earth from her foundations ſhake, 

Sce'ſt thou the Greeks by fates unjuſt oppreſt, 

Nor ſwells thy heart in that immortal breaſt? 245 

Yet Age, Helice, thy pow'r obey, 

And gifts unceaſing on thy altars lay. 


a ſecret beauty in this paſſage, which perhaps will only 
be perceived by thoſe who are 1 verſed in 
Homer. He deſcribes a Princeſs fo tender in her love to 
her huſband, that ſhe takes care conſlantly to go and 
meet him at his return from every battle, and in the joy 
of ſee.ng him again, runs to his hocſes and gives them 
bread and wine as a teſtimony of her acknowledgment 
to them for bringing him back. Notwithſtanding the 
Taille:y that may Le pail vpon this remark, I take a lady 
to be the Leſt judge to what actions a woman may be 
carcied by fondneſs to her huſband, Homer does not ex- 
preſiy mention bread, but wheat; and the commenta- 
tors are not agreed whether ſhe gives them wine to 
drink, or ſteeped the grain in it. Hobbes tranſlates it 
as I do. 

V. 237. Vulcanian Arms, the labour of a God.] Theſe 
were the arms that Diomed had received from Glaucuys, 
and a prize worthy H-&4or, being (as we are told in the 
{ixth book) entirely of gold. 1 do not remember an 
2 place here the ſhield of N:/or is celebrated by 

mne“ 

V. 245. Yet Mgæ, Helice.] Theſe were two cities of 
Greece in which Neptune was particularly honoured, 
and in each of which there was a temple and a fiatue 
of him. 


Would 
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Would all the Deities of Greece combine, 

In vain the gloomy Thund'rer might repine: 

Sole ſhould he fit, with ſcarce a God to friend, 250 
And ſee his Trojans to the ſhades deſcend: 

Such be the ſcene from his Idæan bow'r ; 

Ungrateful proſpect to the ſullen pow'r ! 

Neptune with wrath rejects the raſh deſign : 

What rage, what madneſs, furious Queen ! is thine ? 
T war not with the Higheſt. All above 256: 
Submit and tremble at the hand of Jove. 

Now god-like He&or, to whoſe matchleſs might. 
Jove gave the glory of the deſtin'd fight, 
Squadrons on ſquadrons drives, and fills the fields 260 
With cloſe-rang*d chariots, and with thicken'd ſhields. 
Where the deep trench in-length extended' lay, 
Compacted troops ſtand wedg'd in firm array, 

A dreadful front ! they ſhake the bands, and threat 
With long-deſtroying flames the hoſtile fleet. 265 
The King of Men, by Juno's ſelf inſpir'd, 

Toild thro” the tents, and all his army fii'd. 

Swift as he mov'd, he lift'd in his hand 

His purple robe, bright enſign of command, 


V. 262. Where the deep trench.] That is to ſay, the 
ſpace betwixt the ditch and the wall was filled with the 
men and chariots of the Greeks: Hector not having yet 
paſt the ditch. Eu/tathivs. 

V. 269. His purple robe.] Agamemnon here addreſſes 
himſelf to the eyes of the army : his voice might have 
been loſt in the confuſion of the retreat, but the motion 
of this 8 robe could not fail of attracting the re- 
gards of the ſoldiers. His ſpeech alſo is very remark- 
able; he firſt endeavours to ſhame them into courage, 
and then begs of Fupiter to give that courage ſucceſs ; 
at leaſt ſo far as not to ſuffer the v hole a my to be de- 
ſtroyed. Eu/tathius. 


High 
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High on the midmoſt bark the King appear'd; 270 
There, from Ulyſſes? deck, his voice was heard, 

To Aiax and Achilles reach'd the ſound, 

Whoſe diſtant ſhips the guarded navy bound. 

Oh Argives ! ſhanm of human race; he cry'd, 
(The hollow veſſels to his voice 1eply*d) 275 
Where now are all your glorious boaſts of yore, 
Your hafty triumphs on the Lemnian ſhore? 

Each fearleſs hero dares an hundred foes, 

While the feaſt laſts, and while the goblet flows; 
But who to meet one martial man is found, 280 
When the fight rages, and the flames ſurround ? ' 

O mighty Jove J oh Sire of the diftreſs'd ! 

Was ever King like me, like me oppreſs'd ? 

With pow'r immenſe, with juſtice arm'd in vain 
My glory raviſh'd, and my people ſlain? 285 
To thee my vows were breath'd from ev'ry ſhore ; 
What altar ſmoak*d not with our victims' gore? 
With fat of bulls I fed the conſtant flame, 

And aſlc'd deſtruction to the Trejan name. 

Now, gracious God! far humbler our demand; 290 
Give theſe at leaſt to *ſcape from Hedtor's hand, | 
And ſave the reliques of the Grecian land ! 


V. 250. Higli on the midmo/? bark, &c.) We learn 
from hence the ſituation of the ſhips of Lu, Achilles, 
and Ajax. The two latter, being the ſtrongeſt heroes 
of the army, were placed to defend either end of the 
fleet, as moſt obnoxious to the incurſions of the enemy; 
and Uly/es, being the ableſt head, was allotted the mid- 
dle place, as more ſafe and convenient for the council, 
and that he might be the nearer, if any emergency re- 
guired his advice, Euffathius, Spondanus. 


Thus 
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Thus pray'd the King, and heav'n's great Father 
heard 1 

His vows, in bitterneſs of ſoul preferr'd; 

The wrath appeas'd by happy ſigns declares, 295 

And gives the people to their monarch's pray'rs. 

His eagle, ſacred bird of heav'n! he ſent, 

A fawn his talons truſs'd (divine portent !) 


V 293. Thus pray the King, and heaw'n's great Fa- 
ther heard] It is to be obſerved in general, that Homer 
hardly makes his heroes ſucceed, unleſs they have firſt 
offered a prayer to heaven, Whether they engage in 
war, go upon an embaſly, undertake a voyage; in a 
word, whatever they enterprize, they almoſt always ſup- 
plicate ſome God ; and whenever we find this omitted, 
we may expect ſome adverſity befal them in the courſe 
of the ſtory. 

V. 29. His eagle, /acred bird] Jupiter upon the prayers 
of Agamemnon lends an omen to encourage the Cre: ks, 
The application of it is obvious: The eagle ſignified 
Hector, the fawn denoted the fear and flight of the 
Grecks, and being dropt at the altar of Jupiter, ſrewed 
that they would be ſaved by the protection of that God, 
The word IlaruPai; (fays Fuſtathivs) has a great 
ſignificancy in this place. The Sechs having juit re- 
ceived this happy omen from Typ:iter, were offering ob- 
lations to him under the title of the Father of Dracles. 
There may ale be a natural reaſon for this appella— 
tion, as Jupiter ſignified the Athen, which is the vehicle 
of all ſounds. | 

Virgil has a fine imitation of this paſſage, but diver- 
ſified with many more circumſtances, where he makes 
Fulurna ſhew a prodigy of the like nature to encourage 
the Latins, Au. 12. 


Namgue wolans rubra fulvus Jovis ales in athrͤd, 
Litorcas agitabat awes, !:irbamque fonantem 
Agmints aligert: ſubilo cum lapſus ad undas 
Cycnum exce!lenivnn pedibus rapit improbus uncis. 
Arrexere animos Itali: cunctague volucres 
Convertunt clamore fug am (mirabile viſu) 

A theraque obſcus ant pennis, hoflemgue per auras 
Facta nube premunt : donec vi victus & ip/n 
Pondere defecit, pradamgue? ex unguibus ales 
Projecit fa vis, penituſgae in nubila fugit, 


High 
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High o'er the wond'ring hoſts he ſoar'd above, 
Who paid their vows to Panomphean Fove: 300 
Then let the prey before his altar fall; 

The Greeks beheld, and tranſport ſeiz'd on all: 
Encourag'd by the ſign, the troops revive, 

And fierce on Troy with doubled fury drive. 

7 ydides firſt, of all the Grecian force, 305 
O'er the broad ditch impell'd his foaming horſe, 
Pierc'd the deep ranks, their ſtrongeſt battle tore, 
And dy'd his jav'lin red with Tran gore, 

Young Agelaus ( Phradmon was his fire) 

With flying courſers ſhunn'd his dreadful ire: 310 
Strook thro' the back the Phryg:an fell oppreſt ; 

The dart drove on, and iſſu'd at his breaſt : 
Headlong he quits the car; his arms reſound; 

His pond'rous buckler thunders on the ground. 
Forth ruſh a tide of Greele, the paſſage freed ; 315 
Th' Atridz firſt, th' Ajaces next ſucceed : 


 Meriones, like Mare, in arms renown'd, 

And god-like /domer, now paſs'd the mound ; 
Ewvemon's ſon next iſſues to the foe, 

And laſt, young Teucer with his bended bow. 320 
Secure behind the Telamonian ſhield 

The fkilful archer wide ſurvey'd the field, 


With 


V. 30s. Tydides .] Dinmed, as we have before 
en, was the laſt that retreated from the thunder of 
Jupiter; he is now the fit that returns to the battle, 
]t 15 worth while to obſerve the behaviour of the hero 
upon this occaſion: He retreats with the utmoſt relue- 
tancy, and advances with the utmoit ardour; he flies 
with greater impatience te meet danger, than he could 
be fore to put himſelf in ſafetv. Fu/7athiro, 

V. 3241, Secure behind tlie Felamonian cl.] En/tge 

Ita 
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With ev' ry ſhaft ſome hoſtile victim ſlew, 

Then cloſe beneath the ſeven- fold orb withdrew : 
The conſcious infant ſo, when fear alarms, 325 
Retires for ſafety to the mother's arms, an 

Thus Ajax guards his brother in the field, 

Moves as he moves, and turns the ſhining ſhield. 
Who firſt by Teucer's mortal arrows bled ? 

Or/ilochus; then fell Ormenus dead: - 330 
The god like Zycophon next preſs'd the plain, 

With Chromius, Detor, Opheleſte s ſlain: 

Bold Hamopaon breathleſs ſunk to ground; 

The bloody pile great Melanippus crown'd. 

Heaps fell on heaps, ſad trophies of his art, 335 
A Trajan ghoſt attending ev'ry dart. 

Great Agamemnon views with joyful eye 

The ranks grow thinner as his arrows fly: 


*hius obſerves that Teucer being an excellent archer, and 
uſing only the bow, could not wear any arms which 
would encumber him, and render him leſs expedite in 
archery. Homer, to ſecure him from the enemy, repre- 
ſents him as ſtanding behind A4jax's ſhield, and ſhooting 
from thence. Thus the Poet gives us a new circum- 
ſtance of a battle, and though Ajax atchieves nothing 
himſelf, he maintains a ſuperiority over Teucer : Ajax 
may be ſaid to kill theſe Trojans with the arrows of 
Teucer. 

There is alſo a wonderful tenderneſs in the ſimile 
with which he illuſtrates the retreat of 7eucer behind 
the ſhield of Ajax: Such tender circumſtances ſoften 
the horrors of a battle, and diffuſe a ſort of ſerenity over 
the ſoul of the reader. | | | 

V. 33). Great Agamemnon wicws.] Eu/athius ob- 
ſerves that Homer would here teach the duty of a Ge- 
neral in a battle. He muſt obſerve the behaviour of his 
ſoldiers: He muſt honour the hero, reproach the cow- 
ard, reduce the diſorderly; and for the encouragement 
of the deſerving, he muſt promiſe rewards, that deſert 
in arms may not be paid with glory only. 


Oh 
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Oh youth for ever dear! (the monarch cry'd) 
Thus, always thus, thy early worth be try'd; 340 
Thy brave example ſhall retrieve our hoſt, 
Thy country's ſaviour, aud thy father's boaſt! 
Sprung from an alien's bed thy fire to grace, 
The vig*rous offspring of a ſtol'n embrace, | 
Proud of his boy, he own'd the gen'rous flame, 345 
And the brave ſon repays his cares with fame. 
Now hear a monarch's vow : If heav'n's high pow'rs 
Give me to raze Troy's long-defended tow'rs ; 
Whatever treaſures Greece for me deſign, 
The next rich honorary giſt be thine : 350 
Some golden tripod, or diftinguiſh'd car, 
With courſers dreadful in the ranks of war, 

Or ſome fair captive whom thy eyes approve, 
Shall recompenſe the warrior's toils with lore, 

To this the chief: With praiſe the reſt inſpire, 355 
Nor urge a ſoul already fill'd with fire. 
What ſtrength I have, be now in battle try'd, 
Till ev'ry ſhaft in Phrygian blood be dy'd. 
Since rallying from our wall we forc'd the foe, 
Still aim'd at Ze&or have I bent my bow; 360 
Eight forky arrows from this hand have fled, 
And eight bold heroes by their points lie dead. 


V. 343. Sprung from an alien's bed.] Agamemnon 
here, in the height of his commendatjuns of Yewcer, 
tells him of his ſpurious birth: 'I his (ſays Fu/athius) 
was reckoned no diſgrace among the ancients ; nothin 
being more. common than for heroes of old to take 
their female captives to their beds; and as ſuch captives 
were then given for a reward of valour, and as a matiec 
of glory, it could be no reproach to be deſcended from 
them. Thus Teucer (ſays Eiffathius] was deſcended 


from Telamon, and H;/ione, the filter of Priam, a fe- 
male captive, 


Vor. II. I But 
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But ſure ſome God denies me to deſtroy 

This fury of the field, this dog of Troy. 

He ſaid, and twang'd the ſtring. The weapon 
flies 365 

At Hedor's breaſt, and ſings along the flies : 

He miſs'd the mark; but pierc'd Gorgythio's heart, 

And drench'd in royal blood the thirſty dart. 

| (Farr Caſtianira, nymph of form divine, 

This offspring added to King Priam's line.) 370 

As full-blown poppies overcharg'd with rain 

Decline the head, and drooping kiſs the plain ; 

| 80 


V. 364. This dog of Troy.] This is literal from the 
Greek, and I have ventured it, as no improper expreſſion 
of the rage of Teucer, for having been ſo often diſap- 
pointed in his aim, and of his paſſion agz-inſt that 
enemy who had ſo long prevented all the hopes of the 
Erecians. Milton was not ſcrupulous of imitating even 
theſe, which the modern refiners call unmannerly ſtrokes 
of our author, (who knew to what extremes human paf- 

ſions might proceed, and was not aſhamed to copy them.) 
He has put this very expreſſion, into the mouth of God 
himſelf, who upon beholding the havoc which Sin and 
Death made in the world, is moyed in his indignation 
to cry out, | | 


See with what heat theſe dogs of hell advance? 


V. 367. He miſs'd the mark.) Theſe words, ſays Eu- 

Hathius, are very artfully inſerted ; the reader might 
wonder why ſo ſkilful an archer ſhould ſo often miſs his 
mark, and it was neceſſary that Teucer ſhould miſs 
Hector, becauſe Homer could not falſify the hiſtory : 
This difficulty he removes by the intervention of Apollo, 
who wafts the arrow aſide from him: The Poet does 
not tell us that this was done by the hand of a God, 
till the arrow of Teucer came ſo near Hector as to kill 
his charioteer, which made ſome ſuch contrivance ne- 
ceſſary. | : 

V. 371; Ar fois 7 Na! This ſimile is very 
beautiful, and exactly repreſents the manner of Gorgy- 
#hion's death; There is ſuch a ſweetneſs in the com- 

pariſon 
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So ſinks the youth: His beauteous head depreſs'd 
Beneath his helmet, drops upon his breaſt. | 
Another ſhaft the raging archer drew ; 375 
That other ſhaft with erring fury flew, © 

(From Hedtor Phæbus turn'd the flying wound) 

Yet fell not dry, or guiltleſs to the ground: 
Thy breaft, brave Archeptolemus ! it tore, 


And dipp'd its feathers in no vulgar gore. 380 
Headlong he falls: his ſudden fall alarms 


The ſteeds that ſtartle at his ſounding arms. 


pariſon, that it makes us pity the youth's fall, and al- 
moſt feel his wound, Vigil has applied it to the death 
of Euryalus 


—TIngue humeros cervix collapſa recumbil : 
Purpureus veluti cum nos ſucci/us aratro 
Langueſcat moriens; lafſove papawvera collo 
Demiſere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur, 


This is finely improved by the Roman author, with the 
particulars of /ucci/us aratro, and laffo collo. But it may 
on the other hand be obſerved iu the favour of Homer, 
that the circumſtance of the head being oppreſſed and 
weighed down by the helmet, is ſo remarkab'y juſt, that 
it is a wonder Virgil omitted it, and the rather becauſe 
he had particularly taken notice before, that it was the 
helmet # Euryalus which occaſioned the diſcovery and 
unfortunate death of this young hero and his friend. 

One may make a general obſervation, that Homer in 
thoſe compariſons that breathe an air of tenderneſs, is 
very exact, and adapts them in every point to the ſub- 
ject which he is to illuſtrate : But in other compariſons 
where he is tp inſpire the ſoul with ſublime fentiments, 
he gives a looſe to his fancy, and does not regard whe- 
ther the images exactly correſpond. I take the reaſon 
of it to be this: In the firſt, the copy muſt be like the 
original to cauſe it to affect us; the glaſs needs only to 
return the real image to make it beautiful: whereas, in 
the other, a ſueceſſion of noble ideas will cauſe the like 
ſentiments in the ſoul; and though the glaſs ſhould en- 
large the image, it only ſtrikes us with ſuch thoughts as 
he Poet intended to raiſe, ſublime and great, | 


12 Heer 
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Hledor with grief his charioteer beheld, 

All pale and breathleſs on the ſanguine field. 

Then bids Cebriones direct the rein, 

Quits his bright car, and iſſues on the plain. 

Dreadful he ſhouts: From earth a ſtone he took, 

And ruſh'd on Teucer with the lifted rock. 

The youth already ftrain'd the forceful yew ; 

The ſhaft already to his ſhoulder drew; 390 

The feather in his hand, juſt wing'd for flight, | 

Touch'd where the neck and hollow cheſt unite ; 

There, where the junQure knits the channel-bone, 

The furious chief diſcharg'd the craggy ſtone : 

The bow-ſtring burſt beneath the pond'rous blow, 395 

And his numb'd hand diſmiſs'd his uſeleſs bow. 

He fell: But Ajax his broad ſhield diſplay'd, _ 

And ſcreen'd his brother with a mighty ſhade z 

Till great Alaſtor, and Meciſteus, bore - 

The batter'd archer groaning to the fhore. 400 
Troy'yet found grace before th* Olympian Sire, 

He arm'd their hands, and filed their breafts with fire. 

The Greels, repuls'd, retreat behind their wall, 

Or in the trench on heaps confus'dly fall. 

Firſt of the foe great Hefor march'd along, 405 

With terror cloath'd, and more than mortal ſtrong. 

As the bold hound that gives the lion chace, 

With beating boſom, and with eager pace, 


Hangs 


V. 40): As the bold hound that gives the lion chace.} 


This fimile is the juſteſt imaginable ; and gives the mol 
lively picture of the manner in which the Grecians fled, 
and Hector purſued them, ſtill ſlaughtering the hindmoſt. 
Gratius and pe have given us particular deſerip- 
tions of thoſe ſort of dogs, of prodigious ſtrength and 
ſize, which were employed to hunt and tear * 
saſts 


385 : 


. 


— 
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Hangs on his haunch, or faſtens on his heels, 
Guards as he turns, and circles as he wheels : 410 
Thus oft* the Grecians turn'd, but ſtill they flew ; 
Thus following Hector ſtill the hindmoſt ſlew. 

When flying they had paſs'd the trench profound, 
And many a chief lay gaſping on the ground; | 
Before the ſhips a deſp'rate ſtand they made, 415 
And fir'd the troops, and call'd the Gods to aid. 
Fierce on his rattling chariot Ze&or came: 

His eyes like Gorgon ſhot a ſanguin flame 

That wither'd all their hoſt : Like Mars he ſtood, 
Dire as the monſter, dreadful as the God ! 420 
Their ſtrong diſtreſs the wife of Fove ſurvey'd ; 
Then penſive thus, to War's triumphant maid, 

Oh daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the fable ſhield ! 

Now, in this moment of her laſt deſpair, 425 
Shall wretched Greece no more confeſs our care, 
Condemn'd to ſuffer the full force of Fate, 

And drain the dregs of heav*n's relentleſs hate? 
Gods ! ſhall one raging hand thus level all ? 

What numbers fell! what numbers yet ſhall fall! 430 
What pow'r divine ſhall Hedor's wrath aſſuage ? 

Still ſwells the ſlaughter, and {till grows the rage! 


| beaſts. To one of theſe fierce animals he compares 
Hector, and one cannot but obſerve his care not to diſ- 
grace his Grecian countrymen by an unworthy compa- 
riſon: Though he is obliged to repreſent them ying, he 
makes them fly like lions; and as they fly, turn fre- 
quently back upon their purſuer ; ſo that it is hard to 
ſay, if they, or he, be in the greater danger. On the 
contrary, when any of the Grecian heroes purſues the 


Trojans, it is he that is the lion, and the flyers are but 
ſheep or trembling deer. CIO 
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So ſpoke th” imperial regent of the ſkies; 
To whom the Goddeſs with the azure eyes : 
Long fince had Hector ſtain'd theſe fields with gore, 


Stretch'd by ſome Argive on his native ſhore: 436 


But He above, the Sire of heav'n, withſtands, 
Mocks our attempts, and flights our juſt demands, 
The ſtubborn God, inflexible and hard, 

Forgets my ſervice and deſerv'd reward: 440 
Sav'd I, for this, his fav'rite ſon“ diſtreſs'd, 

By ſtern Zuriſtbeus with long labours preſs'd ? 

He begg'd, with tears he begg'd, in deep diſmay 
I ſhot from heav'n, and gave his arm the day, 

Oh had my wiſdom known this dire event, 445 
When to grim Pluto's gloomy gates he went; 
The triple dog had never felt his chain, 

Nor $/3x been eroſs'd, nor hell explor'd in vain. 
Averſe to me of all his heav'n of Gods, 


At Theti) ſuit the partial Thund'rer nods, 450 


To grace her gloomy, fEctce, reſenting ſon, 
My hopes are fruſtrate, and my Greets undone. 
Some future day, perhaps, he may be mov'd 
To call his blue-ey'd maid his beſt belov'd. 
* He, culcs. 
V. 439. The Hubborn God, inflexible and hard ] It 


muſt be owned that this ſpeech of Minerva againſt Ju- 
piter, ſnocks the Allegory more than perhaps any in 


the poem, Unleſs the Deities _y ſometimes be thought 


to mean no more than beings that prefided over thofe 


parts of nature, or thoſe paſſions and faculties of the | 


mind. Thus as Venus ſuggeſts unlawful as well as 
lawful defires, ſo Minerva may be deſcribed as the 
Goddeſs not only of Wiſdom but of Craft; that is, 
both of true and falſe Wiſdom. So the moral of Mi- 
nerva's ſpeaking raſhly of Jupiter, may be, that the 
wiſeſt of finite beings is liable to paſſion and indiſcre- 
tion, as the commentators have already obſerved. 
Falle, 


* 


© 
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Haſte, launch thy chariot, thro' yon' ranks to 
ride; 455 

Myſelf will arm, and thunder at chy ſide. 

Then, Goddeſs! ſay, ſhall Hector glory then, 

(That terror of the Greets, that Man of men) 

When, Zuno's ſelf, and Pallas ſhall appear, 

All dreadful in the crimſon walks of war ? 460 

What mighty Trojan then, on yonder ſhore, | 

Expiring, pale, and terrible no more, 5 

Shall feaſt the fowls, and glut the dogs with gore ! 
She ceas'd, and Juns rein'd the ſteeds with care; 

(Heav'n's awful empreſs, Saturn's other heir) 465 

Pallas meanwhile, her various veil unbound, 

With flow'rs adorn'd, with art immortal crown'd ; 

The radiant robe her ſacred fingers wove 

Floats in rich waves, and ſpreads the court of Jove, 

Her father's arms her mighty limbs inveſt, 470 

His cuiraſs blazes on her ample breaſt. 

The vig'rous pow'r the trembling car aſcends ; 


Shook by her arm, the maſſy jav'lin bends ; 


Huge, pond”rous, ſtrong ! that when her fury burns 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoſts o*erturns. 475 
Saturnia lends the laſh ; the courſers fly; 
Smocth glides the chariot thro? the liquid ſky. 
Heav'n- 


V. 461. What mighty Trojan then, on yonder /hore.] 
She means Hector, whoſe death the Poet makes her 
foreſee in ſuch a life manner, as if the image of the 
hero lay bleeding before her. This picture is noble, 
and agreeable to the obſervation we formerly made of 
Homer's method of propheſying in the ſpirit of poerry, 
V. 369. Floats in rich waves] The Greek word is 


x&TEX vt, powrs the veil on the pavement. I muſt juſt 
take notice that here is a repetition of the ſame beau- 


tiful verſes which the author had uſed in the fifth book. 


I 4 V. 477. 


— 2 * 


If furious yet they dare the vain debate, 
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Heav'n-gates ſpontaneous open to the pow'rs, 


Heav'n's golden gates, kept by the winged Hours, 
Commiſſion'd in alternate watch they ſtand, 480 
The Sun's bright portals and the ſkies command; 
Cloſe, or unfold, th? eternal gates of day, | 
Bar heav*n with clouds, or roll thoſe clouds away: 


The ſounding binges ring, the clouds divide; 


Prone down the ſteep of heav'n their courſe they guide. 
But Fove incens'd from /da's top ſurvey'd, 486 
And thus enjoin'd the many-colour'd maid. 

T haumantia ] mount the winds, and ſtop their car; 
Againſt the Higheſt who ſhall wage the war ? 

| 490 

Thus have I ſpoke, and what I ſpeak is Fate. | 
Their courſers cruſh*d beneath the wheels ſhall lie, 
'Their car in fragments ſcatter'd o'er the ſky ; 
My lght*aing theſe rebellious ſhall confound, 
And hurl them flaming headlong to the ground, 495 
Condemn'd for ten revolving years to weep 
The wounds impreſs'd by burning thunder deep 
So ſhall Minerva learn to fear our ire, 
Nor dare to combat her's and nature's Sire. 
For Juno, headſtrong and imperious ſtill, 
She claims ſome title to tranſgreſs our will. 


5oo 


Swift 


V. 477. Smonth glides the charint, &c.) One would 
almoſt think Homer made his Gods and Goddeſſes de- 
ſcend from Olympus, only to mount again, and mount 
only to deſcend again, he is ſo remarkably delighted 
with the de cription of their horſes, and their manner 
of fl. gzbt. We have no leſs than three of theſe in he 
preſent book. 

V. 500, For Juno, head/trong and imperious fiill, e 
claims, &c.) Euftlathius obſerves here, if a good man 
does a wrong we are juſtly angry at it; but if it N 

| cee 
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Swift as the wind, the various · colour'd maid 
From Ida's top her golden wings diſplay'd; 
To great Olympus ſhining gates ſhe flies, 
There meets the chariot ruſhing down the ſkies, 505 
Reſtrains their progreſs from the bright abodes, 
And ſpeaks the mandate of the Sire of Gods. 

What frenzy, Goddeſſes! what rage can move 
Celeſtial minds to tempt the wrath of Jove ? 
Deſiſt, obedient to the high command ; 510 
This is his word : and know his word ſhall ſtand 
His lightning your rebellion ſhall confound, 
And hurl ye headlong, flaming to the ground : 
Your horſes cruſh*d beneath the wheels ſhall lie, 
Your car in fragments ſcatter'd o'er the ſky; 515 
Yourſelves condemn'd ten rolling years to weep 
The wounds impreſs'd by burning thunder deep. 
So ſhall Minerva learn to fear his ire, 
Nor dare to combat her's and nature's fire. 
For Juno, headftrong and imperious till, 520 
She claims ſome title to tranſgreſs his will : 
But thee what deſp'rate inſolence has driv'n, 
To lift thy lauce agaialt the King of heav'n. 


Then 


ceeds from a bad one, it is no more than we expected 
we are not at all ſurprized, and we bear it with patience, 
There are many ſuch paſſages as theſe in Homer 
r 2 at * air ſex; and Jupiter is 
ere forced to take upon him the ſevere 
teach Juno the yay of 4 wife. — 00 
« $22, But thee what de/Þ'rate inſolence.] It is ob- 
Tervable that Homer 3 wa his 1 
divine as well as human, very punctual in delivering 
their meſſages in the very words of the perſons who com- 
mifſion'd them, Vis however in the cloſe of her ſpeech 
has ventured to go beyond her inſtructions and all rules 
ot decorum, by adding r. expreſſien; of bitter re- 


5 proach 
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Then mountig on the pinions of the wind, 
She flew; and Juno thus her rage reſign'd: 525 
O daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadfut ſhield! 
No more tet beings of ſuperior birth 
Contend with Fove for this low: race of earth: 
Triumphant now, now miſerably lain, - 530 
They breathe or periſh as the fates ordain. 
But Fove's high counſels full effect ſhall find, 
Andever conſtant, ever rule mankind. 


She ſpoke, and backward tarn'd her ſteeds of light, 
Adorn'd with manes of gold, and heav'nly bright. 535 
The Hours unloos'd them, panting as they ſtood, 
And heap'd their mangers with ambroſial food. 


proach to a Goddeſs of ſuperior rank. The words of 


the original, Kies &92:ic, are too groſs to be literally 
ranſlated. 

V. 525. Juno her rage reſg u d.] Homer never intended 
to give us the picture of a good wife in the deſer ption 
of Juno: She obeys 8 but it is forced obedi- 
ence: ſhe ſubmits rather to the governor than to the 
huſband, and is more afraid of his lightning than his 
commands, | 

Her behaviour in this place is very natural to a per- 

ſon under a diſappointment : ſhe had ſet her heart upon 
preferring the Creeks; but a in that point, ſhe 
aſſumes an air of indifference, and ſays, that whether 
= live or die, ſhe is unconcerned. 
V. 531. They breathe ar peri as the fates ordaix.] 
The tranſlator has turn'd this line in compliance to an 
old obſervation upon Homer, which Macrob7us has urit- 
ten, and ſeveral others fince have fallen into: They ſay 
he was ſo great a fataliſt, as not ſo much as to name 
the word Fortune in all bis works, but conſtantly Fate 
inſtead of it. This remark ſeems curious enough, and 
indeed does agree with the general tenor and doctrine 
f this Poet; but unluckily it is not true, the word 
which they have proſcribed being implied in the origi- 
nat of this, v. 430, Ooxe run. | 


There 
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There ty'd, they reſt in their celeſtial ſtalls ; 
The chariot propt againſt the cryſtal walls. 
The penſive Goddeſſes, abaſh'd, controul'd, 540 
Mix with the Gods, and fill their ſeats of Gold. 

And now the Thund'rer meditates his flight 
From {da's ſummits to th* Olympian height. 
Swifter than thought the wheels inſtinctive fly, 
Flame thro? the vaſt of air, and reach the ſky. 545 
»Twas Neptune's charge his courſers to unbrace, 
And fix the car on its immortal baſe ;- 
There ſtood the chariot, beaming forth its rays, 
Till with a ſnowy veil he ſkreen'd the blaze. 
He, whoſe all-conſcious eyes the world behold, 550 
Tb' eternal Thunderer, ſate thron'd in gold. 
High heav'n the footſtool of his feet be makes, 
And, wide beneath him, all Olympus ſhakes. 
Trembling afar th' offending pow'rs appear'd, 
Confus'd and ſilent, for his frown they fear'd. 555 
He ſaw their ſou], and thus his word imparts; 
Pallas and Juno! ſay, why heave your hearts? 
Soon was your battle o'er: Proud Troy retir'd 
Before your face, and in your wrath expir'd. 
But know, whoe'er almighty pow'r withſtand! 560 
Unmatch'd our force, unconquer'd is our hand : 


V. 547. And fix the car on its immortal baſe.] It is 
remarked by W e that the word Bae ſignifies 
not only a/tars, but pede/Zals or baſes, of ſtatues, &c, 
I think our language will bear this ſiterally, though NI. 
Dacier durſt not venture it in the French. The ſolem- 
nity with which this chariot of Jupiter is ſet up by the 
hands of a God, and covered with a fine veil, makes it 
eaſy enough to Imagine that this diſtinction alſo might 
be ſhewn it. 


Who 
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Who ſhall the Sov'reign of the ſkies controul ? 
Not all the gods that crown the ſtarry pole. 
Your hearts ſhall tremble, if our arms we take, 
And each immortal nerve with horror ſhake. 569 
For thus I ſpeak, and what I ſpeak ſhall land ; 
What pow'r foe'er provokes our lifted hand, 
On this our hill no more ſhall hold his place, 
Cut off, and exil'd from th* ætherial race. 

Juno and Pallas grieving hear the doom, 570 
But feaſt their ſouls on /lion's. woes to come. 


Tho? 


TN. 550. Juro and Pallas.] In the beginning of this 
book Juno was filent, and Minerva rephed: Here, ſays 
Euſtathius, Homer makes Juno reply with great pro- 
priety to hoth their characters. Minerva reſents the 
uſage of Jupiter, but the reverence ſhe bears, to her 
father and her King, keeps her filent ; ſhe has no leſs. 
anger than Juno, but more reaſon. Minerva there 
fpoke with all the ſubmiſſion and deference that was 
owing from a child to a father, or a ſubject to a King; 
but Juno is more free with her huſband, ſhe is angry, 
and lets him k now it by the firſt: word ſhe utters. 

Juna here repeats the ſame words which had been. 
uſed by Minerva to Jupiter near the beginning of this 
book. What is there uttered by: wiſdom herfelf, and ap- 
proved by bim, is ſpoken by a Goddeſs, who (as Homer 
tells us at this very time) imprudently manifeſted. ber 
paſſion, and whom Jupiter anfwers with anger. To: 
deal fairly, I cannot defend this in my Author, any 
more than ſome other of his repetitions ; as when Ajax 
in the fifteenth Iliad, v. 668. uſes the ſame ſpeech word 
for word to encourage the Greeks, which Agamemnon 
had made in the fifth, v 653. I think it equally an ex- 
treme, to vindicate all the repetitions of Homer, and 
to excuſe none, However Eu/tathius very ingeniouſly 
cxcufes this, by ſaying that the ſame ſpeeches become 
entirely different by the different manner of introducing 
them. Miner a addreſſed heiſelf 9 with words 
full of reſpect, but Juno with terms of reſentment, This, 
ſays he, ſhews the effect of opening our ſpeeches with 
art: it prejudices the audience in our favour, and 
makes us ſpeak to friends: * whereas the auditor ant 

| rauny 
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Tho' ſecret anger ſwell'd Minerva's breaſt, 

The prudent Goddeſs yet her wrath repreſt ; 

But Juno, impotent of rage, replies: | 
What haſt thou ſaid, Oh tyrant of the ſkies! 575 
Strength and Omnipotence inveſt thy throne ; 

*T's thine to puniſh ; ours to grieve alone. 

For Greece we grieve, abandon'd by her fate 

To drink the dregs of thy unmeaſur'd hate; 

From fields forbidden we ſubmiſs refrain, 580 
With arms unaiding ſee our Argives ſlain ; 

Yet grant our counfels {till their breaſts may move, 
Leſt all ſhould periſh in the rage of Fove. 

The Goddeſs thus: and thus the God replies 
Who ſwells the clouds, and blackens all the ſkies. 585 
The morning ſun, awak'd by loud alarms, 

Shall ſee th* Almighty Thunderer in arms. 

What heaps of Argives then ſhall load the plain, 
Thoſe radiant eyes ſhall view, and view in vain. 

Nor ſhall great He&or ceaſe the rage of fight, 590 
The navy flaming, and the Greeks in flight, 
Ev'n *till the day, when certain fates ordain, | 
Then ſtern Achilles (his Patroclus ſlain) 1 
Shall riſe in vengeance, and lay waſte the plain. 


rally denies that favour, which the orator does not ſeem 
to aſk; ſo that what he delivers, though it has equal 
merit, labours under this diſadvantage, that his judges 
are his enemies. | | 

V. 590. Nor /hall great Hector cegſe, &c.] Here, 
fays Euftathius, the Poet prepares the reader for what 
is to ſucceed : he gives us the out-lines of his piece, 
which he is to fill up in the progreſs of the poem. This 
is ſo far from cloying the reader's appetite, that it raifes 


it, and makes him deſirous to ſee the picture drawn in 
its full length. | 


For 


22ʃ— ou ____ «„ 
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For ſuch is Fate, nor can'ſt thou turn its courſe 595 
With all thy rage, with all thy rebel force. 
Fly, if thou wilt, to earth's remoteſt bound, 

Where on her utmoſt verge the ſeas reſound ; 
Where curs'd [apetus and Saturn dwell, | 
Faſt by the brink, within the ſteams of hell ; 600 
No ſun e' er gilds the gloomy. horrors there, 

No chearful gales refreſh the lazy air: - 

There arm once more the bold Titanian band; 


And arm in vain ; for what I will ſhall ſtand. 


Now deep in Ocean ſunk the lamp of light, 6og 
And drew behind the cloudy veil of night : 
The conqu'ring Trojans mourn his beams decay'd; 
The Greeks rejoicing bleſs the friendly ſhade. | 
The victors keep the field; and Hector calls 
A martial council near the navy-walls: 610 
Theſe to Scamander's bank apart he led, 
Where thinly ſcatter'd lay the heaps of dead. 
Th' aſſembled chiefs, deſcending on the ground, 
Attend his order, and their Prince ſurround. 
A. maſſy ſpear he bore of mighty ſtrength, 615 
Of full ten cubits was the lance's length ; 
The point was braſs, refulgent to behold, 
Fix'd to the wood with circling rings of gold: 
The noble He&or on his lance reclin'd, | 
And bendiog forward, thus reveal'd his mind. 620 
Ye valiant Trojans, with attention hear! 
Ye Dardan bands, and gen'rous Aids, give ear! 


This 


V 621. Ye valiant Trojans, Sc.] Eulathius obſerves, 
that Hector here ſpeaks like a ſoldier: He bears a ſpear, 
not a ſceptre, in his hand; he harangues like a * 

RS ut 
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This day, we hop'd would wrap in conqu'ring flame 

Greece with her ſhips, and crown our toils with fame: 

But darkneſs now, to ſave the cowards, falls, 625 

And guards them trembling in their wooden walls. 

Obey the Night, and uſe her peaceful hours 

Our ſteeds to forage, and refreſh our pow'rs. 

Strait from the town be ſheep and oxen ſought, 

And ftrength*ning bread, and gen'rous wine be 
brought. 630 

Wide o'er the field, high-blazing to the ſky, 

Let num'rous fires the abſent ſun ſupply ; 

The flaming piles with plenteous fuel raiſe, 

Till the bright morn her purple beam diſplays : 

Leſt in the filence and the ſhades of night, 635 

Greece on her ſable ſhips attempt her flight. 

Not unmoleſted let the wretches gain 

Their lofty decks, or ſafely” cleave the main; 

Some hoſtile wound let ev'ry dart beſtow, 

Some laſting token of the Phrygian foe, 640 

Wounds, that long hence may aſk their ſpouſes care, 

And warn their children from a Trojan war. 

Now thro? the circuit of our Ilion wall, 

Let ſacred heralds ſound the ſolemn call; 

To bid the Sires with hoary honours crown'd, 645 

And beardleſs youths our battlements ſurround. 

Firm be the guard, while diftant lie our pow'rs, 

And let the matrons hang with lights the tow'rs: 


Leſt 


but like a victor; he ſeems to be too much pleaſed with 
himſelf, and in the vein of ſelf-flattery, he promiſes a 

compleat conqueſt over the Greeks. © 
V. 648. And let the matrons.] I have been more ob- 
ſeryant of the decorum in this line than my Author 
| himſelf 
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Left under cover of the midnight ſhade, 

Th inſidious foe the naked town invade. 6 50 

Suffice, to-night, theſe orders to obey ; 

A nobler charge ſhall rouze the dawning day. 

The Gods, I truſt, ſhall give to Ze&or's hand, 

From theſe deteſted foes to free the land, 

Who plow'd, with fares averſe, the wat'ry way; 655 

For Tryan vultures a predeſtin'd prey. 

Our common ſafety muſt be now the care ; 

But ſoon as morning paints the fields of air, 

Sheath'd in bright arms let ev'ry troop engage, 

And the fir'd fleet behold the battle rage. 660 

Theo, then ſhall Hector and Tydides prove, 

Whoſe fates are heavieſt in the ſcales of Jove. 

To-morrow's light (oh haſte the glorious morn!) 

Shall ſee his bloody ſpoils in triumph borne, 

With this keen jav'lin ſhall his breaſt be gor'd, 665 

And proſtrate heroes bleed around their lord. 

Certain as this, oh! might my days endure, 

From age inglorious, and black death ſecure; 

So might my life and glory know no bound, 

Like Pallas worſhip'd, like the Sun renown'd! 670 

As the next dawn, the laſt they ſhall enjoy, 

Shall cruſh the Greeks, and end the woes of Troy. 
The leader ſpoke. From all the hoſts around. 

Shouts of applauſe along the ſhores reſound. 


himſelf. He calls the women ©r2.Urepas, an epithet of 
ſcandalous import, upon which Po; #4z7r;y and the G 
Scholiaſt have ſaid but too much, I know no man that 
has yet had the impudence to tranſlate that remark, in 
regard of whichit is politeneſs to imitate the Barbmiaus, 
and ſay, Gracum g, non legitur. For my part, | leave 
it as a motive to ſome very curious perſons of both ſexes 


to ſtudy the Creek language, 
4 Each 
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Each from the yoke the ſmoaking ſteeds unty'd, 675 
And fix'd their headſtalls to his chariot- ſide. 
Fat ſheep and oxen from the town are led, 
With gen'rous wine, and all- ſuſtaining bread. 
Full hecatombs lay burning ou the ſhore ; 
The winds to heav'n the curling vapours bore, 680 
Ungrateful off' ring to th' immortal pow?rs ! 
Whoſe wrath hung heavy o'er the Trojan tow'rs ; 
Nor Priam nor his ſons obtain'd their grace; 
Proud Troy they hated, and her guilty race. 

The troops exulting ſate in order round, 685 
And beaming fires illumin'd all the ground. 
As when the Moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 
O' er heav'n's clear azure ſpreads her ſacred light, 
When not a breath diſturbs the deep ſerene, 
And not a cloud o'ercaſts the ſolemn ſcene; 690 


V. 659 Full hecatombs, &e.] Theſe ſix lines that fol- 
low being a tranſlation of four in the original, are added 
from the authority of Plato in Mr. Barnes his edition r 
That author cites them in his ſecond Alcibiades. There 
is no doubt of tfeir being genuine, but the queftion is 

' only whether they are rightly placed here? I ſhall not 


retend to decide upon a point which will doubtleſs be 
he ſpeculation of future Critics. | 


V. 687. As ven the moon, &c.] This compariſon is | 


inferior to vone in Homer. It is the moſt beautiful 
night-piece that can be found in poetry. He preſents 
you with a proſpe& of the heavens, the ſeas, and the 
earth : The ſtars ſhine, the air is ſerene, the_world en- 
lightened, and the moon mounted in glory. Euftathius 
remarks that Par does not egit the moon at full. 
for then the light of the ſtars is diminiſhed or loſt in the 
greater brightneſs of the moon. And others corre& 
the word x7» to dei , ſor Gan rim; but this 
criticiſm is forced, and I fee no neceſſity why the moon 
may not be ſaid to be bright, though it is not in the full. 
A Poet is not obliged to ſpeak with the exactneſs of 
Philoſophy, but with the liberty of Poetry, 


Around 


| 
| 
| 


Lk. tes. fd — AAhfit. dt. at 
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Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And ftars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure ſhed, 
And tip with ſilver ev'ry mountain's head; 
Then ſhine the vales, the rocks in proſpect riſe, 695 
A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies: ix 
The conſcious ſwains, rejoicing in the fight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bleſs the uſeful light. 
So many flames before proud 7hon blaze, 
And lighten glimm'ring Xaz:bus with their rays: 700 
The long reflections of the diſtant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the ſpires; 
A thouſand piles the duſky horrors gild, 

And ſhoot a ſhady luſtre o'er the ficld, 


V. 503. A thouſand piles. ] Homer in his catalogue 
of the Grecian thips, though he does not recount ex- 

ceſly the number of the Grecks, has given ſome hints 
| Av whence the ſum of their army may be collected. 
But in the ſame book where he gives an account of the 
Trojan army, and relates the names of the leaders and 
rations of the auxiliaries, he ſays nothing by which we 
may infer the number of the armygof the beſieged. 
To ſupply therefore that omiſſion, he has taken occafion, 
by this piece of poetical arithmetic, to inform his reader, 
that the Trojan army amounted to go, coco. That the 
aſſiſtant nations are to be included herein, appears from 
what Dol>n ſays in J. 10. that the auxiliaries were en- 
2 that night with the Trans. 
, This paſlage gives me occaſion to anĩimadvert upon a 
miſtake of a modern writer, aud another of my own. 
The Al Terafjar, in a late treatiſe againſt Homer, is 
under a grievous error, in ſaying that all the forces of 
Troy and the auxiliaries cannot be reaſonably ſuppoſed 
from Homer to be above ten thouſand men. He had 
entirely overlooked this place, which ſeys there were a 
thouſand fires. And fifty men at each of them. See 
my obſervations on the ſecond book, where theſe fires by 
a flip of my memory are called funeral piles: I ſhould 
be glad it were the greateſt error I have committed in 


thele notes, 
Full 
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Full fifty guards each flamiog pile attend, 705 
Whoſe umber'd arma, by fits, thick flaſhes ſend, © 
Loud neigh the courſers o'er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the riſing morn. 


V. 507. The courſers oer their np . corn. ] I durſt 
not take the ſame liberty with M. Dacier, who has 
ommited this circumſtance, and does not mention the 
horſes at all. In the follo» ing line, the laſt of the book, 
Homer has given to the Morning the epithet far /phered 
or brig ht throned, 100 1, have already taken no- 
tice in the preface of the method of tranſlating the epi- 
thets of Homer, and muſt add here, that it is often only 
the uncertainty the moderns lie under, cf the true ge- 
nuine fignification of an ancient word, which cauſes the 
many various conſtructions of it. So that it is probable 
the author's own words, at the time he uſed them, never 
meant half ſo many things as we tranſlate them into, 
Madam Dacier generally obſerves one practice as to 
theſe throughout her veiſion: She renders almoſt every 
ſuch epithet in Greck by two or three in French, from a 
fear of loſing the leaſt part of its ſignificance. This 
perhaps may be excuſable in proſe; though at beſt it 
makes the whole much more verboſe and tedious, and is 
rather like writing a dictionary than renderirg an au- 
thor: But in verſe, every reader knows ſuch a redou- 
bling of epithets would net be tolerable. A Poet has 
therefore only to chufe that, which moſt agrees with the 
tenour and main intent of the particular paſſage, or with 
the genius of poetry itſelf. 

Id is plain that too pas ee an adherence to man 
of theſe, gives the tranſlation an exotic, pedantic, al 
whimſical air, which is not to be rage bs y the original 
ever had. To call a hero the great artifrer of flight, 
the /wift of fort, or the horſe: tamer, theſe give us ideas 
of little peculiarities, when in the author's time they 
were epithets uſed only in general ro ſignify alacrity, 
agility, and vigour, A common reader would imagine 
from theſe ſervile verſions, that Diomed and Achilles 
were foot-racers, and Hector a horſe courſer, rather than 
that any of them were heroes. A man ſhall be called a 


faithful tranſlator for rendering T69%;5 axvg in Eng lic. 
Jwift-footed; but laughed at if he ſhould tranſlate our 


Eneliſb word dexterous into any other language, risht- 
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The ARGUMENT. 
The Embaſſy to Achilles. 


A cannon, after the laſt day's defeat, propoſes to 
the Greeks to quit the fiege, and return to their country. Diomed 
oppoſes this, and Neſtor ſeconds him, praiſing bis wiſdom and reſo- 
lution, He orders the guard to be ſtrengthened, and a council ſum- 
moned ip deliberate what meaſures were to be followed in this 
emergency. Agamemnon purſues this advice, and Neſtor far- 
ther prevails upon him to ſend ambaſſadors to Achilles, in order to 
move bim to à reconciliation, Ulyſſes and Ajax are made choice 
of, wwho are accompanied by od Phœnix. They make, each of them, 
very moving and preſſing ſpeeches, but are rejected with roughneſs 
by Achilles, obo notwithſtanding retains Phoenix in bis tent. The 


ambaſſadors return unſucceſs fully to the . and the troops betale 


themſelves to ſlecp. 
This book, and the next following, take up the ſpace of one 


night, which is the twenty:ſeventh from the beginning of the poem, 


The ſcene lies on the ſea-ſbore, the ſtation of the Grecian Hips. 


THE 


NIN TH BOOK 


OF THE 


1: 


I L CV 


Tu Us joyful Troy maintain'd the watch of night; 
While Fear, pale comrade of inglorious flight, 
And heav'n bred horror, on the Grecian part, 
Sate on each face, and ſadden'd ev'ry heart. 


As 


* We have here a new ſcene of action opened; the 
Poet has hitherto given us an account of what hap- 
pened by day only: the two following books relate the 
adventures of the night, 

It may be thought that Homer has crowded a great 
many actione, into a very ſhort time. In the ninth 
bock a council is convened, an embaſly ſent, a conſi- 
derable time paſſes in the ſpeeches and replies of the 
embaſſadors and Achilles: in the tenth book a ſecond 
council is called; after this a debate is held, Dolon is 
intercepted, Diomed and Uly/fes enter into the enemy's 
camp, kill Rheſus, and bring away his horſes: and all 
this is done in the narrow compals of one night. 

It muſt therefore be remembered, that the ninth book 
takes up the firſt part of the night only; that after the 
firſt council was diſſolved, there paſſed ſome time before 
the ſecond was ſummoned, as appears by. the le 
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As from its cloudy dungeon iſſuing forth, 5 
A double tempeſt of the weſt and north | 
Swells o'er the ſea, from Thracia's frozen ſhore, 
Heaps waves on waves, and bids th* Ægean roar ; 
This way and that, the boiling deeps are toſt; 
Such various paſſions urg'd the troubled hoſt. 10 
Great Agamemnon griev'd above the reſt; 

Superior ſorrows ſwell'd his royal breaſt; 

Himſelf his orders to the heralds bears, 
To bid to council alkthe Grecian Peers, 

But bid in whiſpers: theſe ſurround their Chief, 15 
In ſolemn ſadneſs and majeſtic grief, 


being awakened by Menelaus. So that it was almoſt 
morning before Diomed and Ul;/es ſet out upon their 
deſign, which is very evident from the words of Uly/es, 
book 10. v. 251, | £3 | 


ANN don udo yap vs art, elyvbs by ng. 


So that although a great many incidents are introduced, 
yet every thing might eaſily have been performed in the 
allotted time, 

V. 7. From Thracia's fern] Homer has been ſup- 
poſed by Erato/thenes and others, to have been guilty of 
an error, in ſaying that Zephiyrus or the weſt wind blows 
from Thrace, whereas in truth it blows toward it. But 
the Poet ſpeaks ſo either becauſe it is fabled to Le the 
rendezvous of all the winds ; or with reſpect to the par- 
ticular ſituation of Troy and the Ægean ſea. Either of 
theſe replies are ſufficient to ſolve that objection. 

The particular parts of this compariſon agree admi- 
rably with the deſign of Homer, to expreſs the diſtrac- 
tion of the Greeks : the two winds repreſenting the dif- 
ferent opinions of the armies, one part of which were 
inclined to return, the other to ſtay. Eu/athius. | 

V. 15: But bid in whiſpers.] The reaſon why Aga- 
memnon commands his heralds to ſummon the leaders in 
filence, is for fear the enemy ſhould diſcover their con- 
ſternation, by reaſon of their nearneſs, or perceive what 
their deſigns were in this extremity, Zu/ftathus. 


The 
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The King amidſt the mournful circle roſe; 

Down his wan cheek a briny torrent flows; 

8o filent fountains, from a rock's tall head, 

In ſable ſtreams ſoft-trickling waters ſhed. 20 

With more than vulgar grief he ſtood oppreſt; 

Words, mixt with ſighs, thus burſting from bis breaſt, 
Ye ſons of Greece] partake your Leader's care, 

Fellows in arms, and princes of the war! 


Of 


V. 23. Agamemnon's /peech.] The critics are divided 
in their opinion, whether this ſpeech, which is word for 
word the ſame with that he makes in L75. a. be only 
a feint to try the army, as it is there, or the real ſenti- 
ments of the General. Dionyſſus of Halicarnaſ/us ex- 
Plains it as the former, with whom Dacier concurs ; ſhe 
thinks they muſt be both counterfeit, becauſe they are 
both the ſame, and believes Homer would have varied 
them, had the deſign been different. She takes no no- 
tice that Euſtaihius is of the contrary opinion; as is alſo 
Monſieur de Ia Motte, who argues as if he read him, 
„% AHgamemnon (avs he) in the ſecond Iliad, thought 
„ himſelf aſſured of victory from the dream which Ju- 
„ piter had ſent to him, and in that confidence was de- 
* firous to bring the Exec to a battle: but in the 
& ninth book his circumſtances are changed, he is in 
* the utmoſt diſtreſs and deſpair upon h's defeat, and 
„ therefore his propoſal to raiſe the ſiege is in all proba - 
«« bility ſincere. If Homer had intended we ſhould 
« think otherwiſe, he would have told us ſo, as he 
« did on the former occaſion: and ſome of the 
* officers would have ſuſpeRed a feint, the rather be- 
“ cauſe they had been impoſed upon by the ſame 
„ ſpeech before. But none of them ſuſpect him at all. 
Diomed thinks him ſo much in earneſt as to reproach 
«« his cowardice. Nor applauds Diomed's liberty, and 
Agameninon makes not the leaſt defence for himſelf.“ 
Dacier anſwers, that Homer had no occaſion to tell 
us this was counterfeit, becauſe the officers could not 
but remember it to have been ſo before; and as for the 
anſwers of Dioed and Ne/or, they only carry the ſame 
feint, as Dionpſus has proved, whole reaſons may be 
ſeen in the following note. 
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Of partial ve too juſtly we complain, 25 
And heav'nly oracles believ'd in vain, 

A ſafe return was promis'd to our toils, 

With conqueſt honour'd, and enrich'd with ſpoils ; 
Now ſhameful flight alone can ſave the hoſt ; 

Our wealth, our people, and our glory loſt. ze 
So Fove decrees, Almighty Lord of all! 

Jove, at whoſe nod whole empires riſe or fall, 

Who ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt, 

And tow'rs and armies humbles to the duſt. 

Haſte then, for ever quit theſe fatal fields, 35 
Haſte to the joys our native country yields ; 

Spread all your canvas, all your oars employ, f 
Nor hope the fall of heav'n-defended Troy. * 
Hie ſaid; deep ſilence held the Grecian band, | 
Silent, unmov'd, in dire diſmay they ſtand, 40 

A penſive ſcene ! ?till Tydeus? warlike ſon 
Roll'd on the King his eyes, and thus begun; 


* 


J do not pretend to decide * this point ; but which 
way ſoever it be, I think Agamemnon's deſign was 
equally anſwered by repeating the ſame ſpeech: ſo 
that the repetition at leaſt is not to be blamed in Homer. 

What obliged Agamemnnon to that feint, in the ſecond 
book, was the hatred he had incurred in the army by 
being the cauſe of 4c/z/les's departure; this made it but 
a neceſſary precaution in him to try, before he came to 
a battle, whether the Greeks were diſpoſed to it: And 
it was equally neceſſary in caſe the event ſhould prove 
unſucceſsful, to free himſelf from the odium of being 
the occaſion of it. Therefore when they were now ac- 
tually defeated, to repzat the ſame words, was the rea- 
dieſt way to put them in mind that he had propoſed the 
ſame advice to them before the battle; and to make it 
appear unjuſt that their ill fortune ſhould be charged 
upon him. See the 5th and 8th notes on the ſecond 
Iliad. 


When | 
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When Kings adviſe us to renounce our fame, 


Firſt let him ſpeak, who firſt has ſuffer'd ſhame. 


th 
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v. 43. The ſpeech of Diomed.] I ſhall here tranſl:te . 
e Criticiſm of Dionyſſus on this paſſage. He aſks 
What can be the drift bf Diomed, when he inſults 
Agamemnon in his griefs and diſtreſſes? For what 
Dinmed here ſays, ſeems not only very ill timed, but 
inconhiſtent with his own opinion, and with the re- 
ſpect he had ſhevwn in the begiuning of this very 
{p2ech. 


If T vpbraid thee, Prince, thy wrath with-hold, 
* The Laws of Council bid my Tongue be bold.” 


This is the introduction of a man in temper, who is 
willing to ſoften and excuſe the hberty of what is to 
follow, and what neceſſity obliges him to utter. But 
he ſubjoins a reſentment of the reproach the king had 
formerly thrown upon him, and tells him that Zup!- 
ten had given him power and dominion without 
courage and virtue, Iheſe are things which agree 
but ill together, that Diomed ſhould upbraid Aga- 
memnon in his adverſity, with paſt injuries, after he 
had endured his reproaches with ſo much modera- 
tion, and had reproved S?/here/us ſo warraly for the 
contrary practice in the fourth book. If any one an- 
ſwer, that Diomed was warranted in this freedom 
by the. bravery of his warlike behaviour ſince that 
reproach, he A this hero very ignorant how to 
demean himſelf in proſperity. The truth is, the 
w hole accuſation of Dzomed's is only a feint to ſerve 
the deſigns of Agamemnon. For being defirous to 
perſuade the G1:ceks againſt their departure, he affe cts 
that deſign by this counter feited anger, and licence of 
ſpeech: and ſeeming to reſent that Agamennon 


* ſhould be capable of imagining the army would re- 


turn to Greece, he artificially makes uſe of theſe re- 
proaches to cover his argument. Ibis is farther con- 
frmed by what follows, when he bids 4gamemnnn 
re'urn if he pleaſes, and affirms that the Grecians 
will ſtay without him. Nay, he carries the matter 
ſo far, as to boaſt, that if all the reſt ſhould depart, 
himſelf and S7kenelus alone would continue the war, 


which would be extremely childiſh and atſurd in any 
other view than this,” 


K 2 If 
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If T oppoſe thee, Prince, thy wrath with-hold, 45 
The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 

Thou firſt, and thou alone, in fields of fight, 

Durſt brand my courage and defame my might 
Not from a friend th* unkind reproach appear'd, 
The Greeks ſtood witneſs, all our army heard. 50 
The Gods, O chief! from whom our honours ſpring, 
The Gods have made thee but by halves a king; 
They gave thee ſcepters and a wide command, 
They gave dominion o'er the ſeas and land, 

'The nobleſt pow'r that might the world controul 55 
They gave thee not a brave and virtuous ſoul, 
Ts this a Gen'ral's voice, that would ſuggeſt 

Fears like his own in ev'ry Grecian breaſt? 
Conſiding in our want of worth he ſtands, 

And if we fly, 'tis what our king commands, 60 
Go thou inglorious ! from th' embattled plain, 
Ships thou haſt ſtore, and neareſt to the main, 

A. nobler care the Grecians ſhall employ, 

To combat, conquer, and extirpate Troy. 

Here Greece ſhall ſtay ; or if all Greece retire, 65 
Myſelf will ſtay, till Troy or I expire; 


V. 53. They gave thee ſcepters, &c.] This is the lan- 
guage of a brave man, to affirm and ſay boldly, that 
courage is above ſcepters and crowns, Scepters and 
crowns were indeed in former times not hereditary, but 
the recompence of valour. With what art and haugh- 
tineſs Diomed ſets himſelf indiretly above Ag amemnon! 
Euſtathius. 

. 62, And neare/? to the main] There is a ſecret 
ſtroke of ſatyr in theſe words: Diomed tells the king, 
that his ſquadron lies next the ſea, inſinuating that they 


were the moſt diſtant from the battle, and readieit for 
flight. Eufat/us, | 
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Myſelf, and Sthenelus, will fight for fame; 
God bade us fight, and *twas with God we came. 

He ceas'd ; the Greets loud agclamations raiſe, 
And voice to voice reſound Tydides* praiſe, 70 
Wiſe Neſtor then his rev'rend figure rear'd; 

He ſpoke : the hoſt in ſtill attention heard. 
O truly great! in whom the Gods have join'd 


Such firength of body with ſuch force of mind; 
In 


v. 48. God bude ut Sight, and 't nas with God abe 
came] This is ee from the Greek, and therein 
may be ſeen the ſtyle of holy ſeripture, where "tis ſaid 
that they came with God, or that they did not come 
without God, meaning that they did not come without 
his order : 18 Domino aſcendi in lerram iſtam & 
ſays Rabſbekan to HeacRia-, in 1/ainh 36. v. 8, This paſ- 
ſage ſeems to me very beautiful, Homer adds it to 
ſbew that the yalour of Diomed, which puts him upon 
remaining alone with Sthene/us, when all the Gredts 
were gone, is not a raſh and mad boldneſs, but a rea- 
ſonable one, founded on the promiſes of God himſelf, 
who cannot lye. Dacier. 

V. 73. The ſpeech of Neſtor.] Dionyſſus gives us the 
deſign of this ſpeech in the place above cited. Ne/or 
'* (fays he) ſeconds the oration of Diomed: We ſhall 
% perceive the artifice of his diſcourſe, if we reflect to 
*« how little 2 it would be without this deſign. 
He praiſes Diomed for what he has ſaid, but does it 
not without declaring, that he had not ſpoken fully to 
** the purpoſe, but fallen ſhort in ſome points, which he 
** aſcribes to his youth, and promiſes to ſupply them. 
„Then after a long preamble, when he has turned him- 
** ſelf ſeveral ways, as if he was ſporting in a new vein 
of oratory, he concludes by ordering the watch to 
** their ſtations, and adviſing Agamemnon to invite the 
** elders of the army to a 2 there, out of man 
** counſels, to chuſe the beſt. All this at firſt fight ap- 
** pears abſurd; but we muſt know that Ne/tor too 
* ſpeaks in figure. Diamed ſeems to quarrel with Aga- 
© Memnon prey to gratify him: but Mor praiſes 
liberty of ſpeech, as it were to vindicate a real quar- 
6 rel with the King. The end of all this is to move 
As amemnon to 9 Achilles; and to that end 

$4 he 
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In conduct, as in courage, you excel, 75 
Srill firſt to act what you adviſe ſo well. 

Thoſe wholeſome counſels which thy wiſdom moves, 
Applauding Greece, with common voice approves. 
Kings thou canſt blame; a bold, but prudent youth; 
And blame ev'n Kings withſpraiſe, becauſe with truth. 
And yet thoſe years that fince thy birth have run, 8: 
Would hardly ſtyle thee N/for's youngeſt ſon. 
Then let me add what yet remains behind, 

A thought unfiniſh'd in that gen'rous mind; 


ge ſo much commends the yourig man's freedom. In 
** propofing to call a council only of the eldeſt, he con- 

ſults the dignity of game non that he might not be 
** expoſed to make this eondeſeenſion before the younger 
offices. And he concludes by an artful inference of 


the abſolute neceſſity of applying to Achilles fiom the 
preſent poſture of affairs, 


See what a blaze from hoſtile tents aſpires, 
* How near our fleet approach the 77% un firee!? 


"This is all Vor ſays at this time before the general 
_ * atiembly of the Greeks;z but in his next ſpeech, when 
tiie elders only are preſent, he explains the whole 
matter at large, and openly declares that they 
* muli have recourfe to Achilles. Dion. Hal. Tis 
3 Xn elouiruny, P. 2: 

Plutarch de aud. Poetis, takes notice of this piece of 
decorum in Mor, who when he intended to move for 
a mediation with Achilles, choſe not to do it in public, 
but prop-fed a private meeting of the Chiefs to that 
end. 15 w hat theſe two great authors have ſaid be con- 
ſidered, there will be no toom for the trivial objections 
ſome moderns have made to this propoſal of Neftor's, as 
if in the preſent diltreſs he did no more than imperti- 
nently adviſe them to go to ſupper. | 

v. 73. O truly great.) Neftor could do no lefs than 
commend Diomed's valour, he had lately been a witnels 
of it when he was prelerv'd from falling into the enemies 
hands till he was c&lcu'd by Diomed., © Eu/latmus. 
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Age bids me ſpeak; nor ſhall th? advice I bring 85 


Diſtaſte the people, or offend the king. 
Curs'd is the man, and void of law and right, 
Unworthy property, unworthy light, 
Unfit for public rule, or private care 
That wretch, that monſter, that delights in war: go 
Whoſe luſt is murder, and whoſe horrid joy 
To tear his country, and his kind deſtroy! 
This night refreſh and fortify thy train ; 
Between the trench and wall let guards remain: 


Be 


v. $9. Curd is the man.] Ne/or, fays the ſame au- 
thor, very artfully brings in theſe words as a general 
maxim, in order to diſpoſe Agamemnon to a reconcili- 
ation with Achilles; he delivers it in general terms, and 
leaves the King to make the application, Ibis pafſage 
is tranſlared with liberty, for the original comprizes a 
great deal in a very few words, &ÞpyTwp, db , dv 
It will be proper to give a particular explication of each 
of theſe; Agprowps ſays Euftathius. fignifies one who is 
a vagabond or foreigner. The Athenians kept a regiſ- 
ter, in which all that were born were enrolled, whence 
it eaſily appeared who were citizens, or not; &FphTwey 
therefore ſigniiies one who is deprived of the privilege 
of a citizen. 'Ab{uirec; is one who had forfeited all title 
to be protected by the laws of his country. Avro, 
one that has no habitation, or rather, one that was nor 

ermitted to partoke of any family ſacrifice. For *E-i& 
is a family Goddeſs z and Jupiter ſometimes is called 
Zvs üg N. | 
There is a ſort of gradation in theſe words. Abe 
fignifies a man that has loſt the privileges of his e ee 
fr thoſe of his own tribe, and ari50; thoſe of 
W go th a F 

- 04, Between the trench and wall. i 
impoſſible to make ſuch particularities J 1 5 mm 
with any tolerable elegance in poetry: And 41 
cannot be raiſed, ſo neither muſt they * omitted. This 
particular ſpace here mentioned between the trench and 
wall, is what we mult ant * in our mind through this 


4 and 
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Be that the duty of the young and bold ; 95 

But thou, O King, to council call the old: 

Great is thy ſway, and weighty are thy cares; 

Thy high commands mult ſpirit all our wars: 

With Thracian wines recruit thy honour'd gueſts, 

For happy counſels flow from ſober feaſts. 100 

Wiſe, weighty counſels aid a ſtate diſtreſt, 

And ſuch a monarch as can chuſe the beſt. 

Sce! what a blaze from hoſtile tents aſpires, 

How near our fleet approach the Trejan fires? 

Who can, unmov'd, behold the dreadful light? 10g 

What eye beholds 'em, and can cloſe to night ? 

This dreadful interval determines all; 

To-morrow, Trey muſt fame, or Greece muſt fall, 
Thus ſpoke the hoary ſage : the reſt obey ; 

Swiſt thro” the gates the guards direct their way, 110 

Ilis fon was Grit to paſs the loſty mound, 

"The gen'rous Thra/ymed, in arms renown'd ; 

Next him Aſcalapias, JIalmen, ſtood, 

The double offepring of the Warrior-God, 

Deipyrus, Apbartus, Merion join, f 115 

And Lycomed, of Creon's noble line, 

Sev*n were the leaders of the nightly bands, 

And each bold chief a hundred ſpears commands, 

The kres they light, to ſhort repaſts they fall, 

%gme line the treach, and others man the wall. 120 

and the following book: otherwiſe we ſhall be at a loſs 

to know the exact ſcene of tne actions and counſels that 

MAE The fires they lig lit. They lighted up theſe fires 


that they might not ſeem to be under any conſterna- 
tion, but to be upon their guard agaiuft any alarm, 


Eu/talhius. 
— Tue 
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The king of men, on public counſels bent, 
Conven'd the princes in his ample tent; 
Each ſeiz'd a portion of the kingly feaſt, 
But ſtay'd his hand when thirſt and hunger ceaſt. 
Then Neftor ſpoke, for wiſdom long approv'd, 125 
And ſlowly rifing, thus the council mov'd. 
Monarch of nations ! whoſe ſuperior ſway 
Aſetnbled ſtates, and lords of earth obey, 
The laws and ſcepters to thy hand are giv'n, 
And millions own the care of thee and heav'n. 130 
O King! the counſels of my age attend; 
With thee my cares begin, with thee muſt end; _ 
Thee, Prince! it fits alike to ſpeak and hear, 
Pronounce with judgment, with regard give ear, 


To ſee no wholeſome motion be withſtood, 133 


And ratify the beſt for public good. 
Nor, tho? a meaner give advice, repine, 
But follow it, and make the wiſdom thine. . 


V. 124. When thir/ft and hunger ceaft.] The conduct 
of Homer in this place is very remarkable; he does not 
fel into a long deſeription of the entertainment, but 
complies with the exigence of affairs, and paſſes on to the 
conſultation. Euſftathius. | 

V. 138, And make the wiſlom thine.] Euftathius 
thought that Homer ſaid this, becauſe in council, as in 
the acmy, all is attributed to the Princes, and the whole 
honour aſcribed to them: but this is by no means Ho- 
mer's though*. What he here ſays, is a maxim drawn 
from the profoundeſt philoſophy. That which often 
does men the moſt harm, is envy, and the ſhame of 
yielding to advice, which proceeds from others. There 
is more greatneſs and capacity in following good advice, 
than in propoſing it; by executing it we render it our 
own, and we raviſh even the property of it from out 
author; and Eu/athius ſeems to incline to this"thought, 
when he afterwards ſays, Boner makes him that follows 
goo advice, equal to him that gives R; but he has 
not fully exprelied himſelf, Daczer. 


R 5 Hear 


* 
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Hear then a thought, not now conceiv'd in haſte, 


At once my preſent judgment, and my paſt; 140 

When from Pelides” tent you forc'd the maid, 

I firſt oppos'd, and faithful, durſt diſſuade ; 

But bold of foul, when headlong fury fir'd, 

You wrong'd the man, by men and Gods admir'd : 

Now ſeek ſome means his fatal wrath to end, 145 

With pray'rs to move him, or with gifts to bend. 
To whom the King. With juſtice haſt thou ſhown 

A Prince's faults, and I with reaſon own. 

That happy man whom Jove (till honours molt, 

Is more than armies, and himſelf an hoſt. 150 

Bleſt in his love, this wondrous hero ſtands; 

Heav'n fights his war, and humbles all our bands. 

Fain would my heart, which err'd thro? frantic rage, 

The wrathful Chief and angry Gods aſſuage. +» 

If gifts immenſe his mighty ſou! 'can bow, I55 

Hear, all ye Greeks, and witneſs what I vow. 


Ten 


V. 140. At once my preſent judgment and my paſt.] 
Neſtor here, by the word TaAa:, means the advice he 
gave at the time of the quarrel, in the firſt book: He 
ſays, as it was his opinion then, that Agamemnon ought 
not to diſgrace Achilles, fo after the matureſt delibera- 
tion, he finds no reaſon to alter it. N:/tor here launches 
out into the praiſes of Achilles, which is a ſecret ar- 

ument to induce FJgamemnon to regain his friendſhip, 
by ſhewing the importance of it. Eu/tathius. 

V. 151. This wondrous hero.) It is remarkable that 
Agamemnon here never uſes the name of Achilles: 
though he is reſolved to court his friendſhip. yet he can- 
not bear the mention of his name The impreſſion 
which the diſſention made, is not yet worn off, though 
he expatiates in commendation of his valour. Eu/tathius. 

V. 155. If gifts immenſe his mighty ſoul can bow.} 
The Poet, ſays Euſtathius, makes a wiſe choice of the 
gifts that are to be preffered to Achilles; Had he been 

ambitious 
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Ten weighty talents of the pureſt gold, 
And twice ten vaſes of rẽfulgent mold; 
Sev'n ſacred tripods, whoſe unſully'd frame 


Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame: 160 
Twelve 


ambitious of wealth, there are golden tripods, and ten 
talents of gold to bribe his reſentment, If he had been 
addicted to the fair ſex, there was a King's daughter, 
and ſeven fair captives to win his favour. Or if he had 
been ambitious of greatneſs, there were ſeven wealthy 
cities, and a kingly power, to court him to a reconci- 
liation : but he takes this way to ſhew us that his anger 
was ſtronger than all his other paſſions. It is farther 
obſervable, that Hgamemnon promiſes theſe preſents at 
three different times; firſt, at this inſtant z ſecondly, 
on the taking of 77 %%; and laſtly, after their return to 
Greece. This diviſion in ſome degree multiplies them. 
Dacier. | 

V. 157. Ten weighty talents.) The ancient critics_ 
have blamed one of the verſes in the enumeration of 
theſe preſents, as not ſufficiently flowing and harmo- 
nious, the pauſe is ill placed, and one word does not 
fall eaſily into the other. This will appear very plain, 
if we compare it with a more numerous ver 
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The ear immediately perceives the muſic of the former 
line; every ſyllable glides ſmoothly away, without 
oitending the ear with any ſuch roughneſs, as is found 
in the ſecond, The firſt runs as ſwiftly as the courſers 
it deſcribes; but the latter is a broken, interrupted, un- 
even verſe. But it is certainly pardonable in this place, 
where the muſic of poetry is not neceſſary ; the mind is 
entirely taken up in learning what prelents Ag amemnon 
intended to make Achilles: and js not at leifure to re- 
gard the ornaments of verſificationz and even thoſe 
pauſes are not without their beauties, as they. would of 
neceſſity cauſe a ſtop in the delivery, and ſo give time 
tor each particular to ſink into the mind of Achilles, * 
n : 

« 159. Sewn /acred tripods.] There were two kinds 
of tripods: in the one they uſed to boi! water, the other 
was entirely for ſkew ; to mix wine and water in, ſays 


FRENGHS: 
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Twelve ſteeds unmatch'd in fleetneſs and in force, 
And {till victorious in the duſty courſe: 

(Rich were the man, whoſe ample ſtores exceed 
The prizes purchas'd by their wing'd ſpeed) 

Sev'n lovely captives of the Leſbian line, 165 
SkilPd in each art, unmatch'd in form divine, 

The fame I choſe for more than vulgar charms, 
When Leſbos ſunk beneath the hero's arms. 

All theſe, to buy his friendſhip, ſhall be paid, 

And join'd with theſe the long- conteſted maid; 170 
With all her charms, Briſeis I reſign, 

And ſolemn ſwear thoſe charms were never mine ; 
Untouch'd ſhe ſtay'd, uninjur'd ſhe removes, 

Pure from my arms, and guiltleſs of my loves. 

Theſe inſtant ſhall be his; and if the pow'rs 175 
Give to our arms proud Iion's hoſtile tow'rs, 

Then ſhall he ſtore {when Greece the ſpoil divides) 
With gold and braſs, his loaded navy's ſides. 

Beſides full twenty nymphs of Trojan race, 

With copious love ſhall crown his warm embrace; 180 


drons, for common uſe, and made to bear the fire; the 
_ other were Grupo, and made ch efly for ornament. It 
moy be aſked v hy this could be + proper preſent for 
Achilles, who was a martial man, and regarded nothing 
but arms? It may be anſwered, that theſe preſents very 
well ſuited the perſon to whom they were fent, as tri pods 
in ancient days were the uſual prizes in games, and they 
were given by Achilles himſelf in thoſe which he ex- 
Hibited in honour of Perroc/us: the ſame may be faid of 
the female captives, which were alſo among the prizes in 
the games of Patroclus. Euiſtathius. ; 

V. 161. Twelve fteeds unmatch'd.] From hence it 
is evident that games uſed to be celebrated in the Gre 
cian army during the time of war; perhaps in honour 
of the deceaſed heroes, For had Agamemnon given 
Achilles horſes that had been vicrortous before the be- 
ginning of the Trojan war, they would by this time have 
Deen too old to be of any value, Eu/tatius, 


: Such 
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Such as himſelf will chuſe; who yield to none, 
Or yield to Helen's heav'nly charms alone. 

Yet hear me farther : when our wars are o'er, 
If ſafe we land on Argos? fruitful ſhore, 

There ſhall he live my ſon, our honours ſhare, 185 
And with Oreftes? ſelf divide my care. 

Yet more—three daughters in my court are bred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed, 

Laodice and Iphigenia fair, 

And bright Chry/othemis with golden hair; 190 
Her let him chooſe, whom moſt his eyes approve, 

I aſk no preſents, no reward for love: 


: Myſelf 


V. 189. Laodice and Tphigenia, Sc.] Theſe are the 
names of Agamemnon's daughters, among which we do 
not find Electra. But ſome affirm, fays Eu/ta!thins, thay 
1 aolice and Electra are the ſame, (as Via naſſa is the 
ſame with Iphigenta) and ſhe was called fo either by way 
of ſur- name, or by reaſon of her complexion, which was 
enge, flava; or by way of derifion F gu 
cV o, becauſe ſhe was an old maid, as appears from 
Euripides, who ſays that ſhe remained long a virgin, 


Ilapbeve, [40x pay On pro; nee Xpò rx. 


And in Sophocles, ſhe ſays of herſelf, Ardupeilog aity 
6:12, I wander a e a unmarry'd virgin, which 
ſhews that it was ever looked upon as a aiſgrace to con- 
tinue long fo. | 

V. 192. 1 % no preſents, =My/elf will give the dou” r.] 
For in Grcece, the bridegroom, before - married, wag 
obliged to make two preſents, one to his betro:hei wife 
and the other to his father-in-law. This cuſtom is very 
ancient; it was practiſed by the Hebreaus in the time of 
the patriarchs. Abraham's ſervant | ako: necklaces and 
and ear-rings to Rebecca, whom he demanded for 1/aac, 
Gene/e5, 24. 22, Shechem ſon of Hamor ſays to Facns 
an! his ſons, whoſe ſiſter he was deſirous to eſpouſe 
** Aſk me never ſo much dowry and gifts,“ pe 
34. 12, For the dowry was for the daughter, Ibis 
preſent ſerved for her dowry, and the other preſents 


were 
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Myſelf will give the dow'r; ſo vaſt a ſtore, 

As never father gave a child before. 

Sev'n ample cities ſhall confeſs his ſway, 195 
Him Enape, and Phere him obey, 

Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd,. 

And ſacred Pedaſus for vines renown'd ; 

Epea fair, the paſtures ira yields, 

And rich Antbeia with her flow'ry fields; 200 
The whole extent to Pylos? ſandy plain, | 
Along the verdant margin of the main. 

There heifers graze, and lab'ring oxen toil; 

Bold are the men and gen'rous is the ſoil ; 

There ſhall he reign with pow'r and juſtice crown*d,205 
And rule the tributary realms around. 

All this 1 give, his vengeance to controul, 

And ſure all this may move his mighty ſoul. 

Plato, the grizly God, who never ſpares, 

Who feels no mercy, and who hears no pray'rs, 2 10 


Lives 


were for the father, In the firſt book of Samuel 18. 28. 
Faul makes them ſav to David, who by reaſon of his 
poverty ſaid ne could not be fon in-law to the King: 
5 The King deficeth not any dowry.” And in the two 
laſt paſſages, we ſce the preſents were commonly regu- 
late by the father of the bride. There is no mention 
in Homer ct any preſent made to the father, but only 
that which was given to the married daughter, which 
was called ih. The dowry which the father gave 
to his daughter was called piiain* wherefore Agamen 
non ſays here ermueinig doowe Dacier. 

V. 209. Pluto, the grizly God who Never ſpares.) The 
meaning of thi: may be gathered from Aci ls, cited 
here by Eu/tathius. 
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Lives dark and dreadful in deep Hells abodes, 

And mortals hate him, as the worſt of Gods. 

Great tho? he be, it fits him to obey ; 

Since more than his my years, and more my ſway. 
The monarch thus: the rev'rend Neſtor then: 215 

Great Agamemnon ! glorious King of men ! 

Such are thy offers as a Prince may take, 

And ſuch as fits a gen'rous King to make, 

Let choſen delegates this hour be ſent, 

(Myſelf will name them) to Pelides? tent: 220 

Let Phenix lead, rever'd for hoary age, 

Great Ajax next, and Iibacus the ſage. 


Vet 


Death is the only God who is not moved by offerings, 
„M hom you cannot conquer by ſacrifices and oblations, 
© and therefore he is the only God to whom no altar 
« js erected, and no hymns are ſung,” 

V. 221. Let Phœnix /cad,] How comes it to paſs that 
Phenix is in the Erecian camp: when undoubtedly he 
retired with his pupil Achilles? Euftathius ſays, the an- 
cients conjectured that he came to the camp to ſee the 
laſt battle: and indeed nothing is more natural to ima- 
gine, than that Achilles would be impatient to know the 
event of the day, when he was himſelf abſent from the 
fight: and as his revenge and glory were to bc ſatisfied 
by the ill ſucceſs of the Grecians, it is highly probable 
that he ſent Phenix to enquire after it. Eu/7athius far- 
ther obſerves, Piæ nix was not an ambaſſador, but only 
the conductor of the embaſly. his is evident from the 
words themſelves, which are all along delivered in the 
dual number; and farther from Achilles's requiring 
Phenix to ſtay with him when the other two departed. 

V. 222. Great Ajax next, and Ithacus the /age.] The 
cho ce of thoſe perſons is made with a great deal of 
Judgment. Achilles could not but reverence the vene- 
rable Ph@nrx his guardian and tutor. Ajax and Uly/es 
had been diſgraced in the firſt book, line 187, as well 
as he, and were therefore 1 perſons to perſuade 
him to forgive as they had forgiven : beſides, it was 
the greateſt honour that could be done ro Achilles, to 
lend the molt worthy perſonages in the army to him. 


Nes 
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Yet more to ſanctify the word you ſend, 
Let Hodius and Eurybates attend, 
Now pray to Jove to grant what Greece demands: 225 
Pray, in deep filence, and with pureſt hands. 

He ſaid, and all approv'd. The heralds bring 
The cleanfing water from the living ſpring. 
The youth with wine the ſacred goblets crown'd, 
And large libations drench the ſands around. 230 
The rite perform'd, the chiefs their thirſt allay, 


Then from the royal tent they take their way; 


Wiſe Neſtor turns on each his careful eye, 

Forbids t*offend, inſtructs them to apply: 

Much he advis'd them all, LH molt, 235 
To deprecate the Chief, and ſave the hoſt, 

T bro? the ſtill night they march, and hear the roar 
Of murm'cing billows on the ſounding ſhore. 

To Neptune, ruler of the [tas profound, 

Whoſe liquid arms the mighty globe ſurround, 149 
They pour forth vows, their embaſſy to bleſs, 

And calm the rage of ſtern Zacides, 


Ds was inferior to none in eloquence but to Nor. 
Ajax was ſecond to none in vabour but to Achilles. 
Ajax might naive an influence cver him as a relation, 
by deſcent from Z.acus; sas an orator: to theſe 
are joined Haus and Eurybates, to heralds, which 
though it vere not cultomary, yet was necaflary in this 
place, both to certify Achilles that this embailige was 
the Qt of Agamemnon himſelf, and aifo to make theſe 
perſons, Who had been witnefes before God ind wan of 
the wong done to Achill in reſp-ct to Briſeis, wit- 
nelle: alſo of the ſatisfaction given him. Euſbalſtius. 
V. 23s, Much he advis'd them all, Ulyſſes mot. } 
There is a great propriety in repreſenting Vor as fo 
zarticularly app! ing himfelf on this ocea ſion to Cs. 
hough he of all men had the leaſt need of his in · 
Graftions ; vet it is highly natural for one wile man 
10 talk colt to another. 
And 
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And now earris'd, where, on the ſandy bay 

The Myrmidonian tents and veſſels lay; 

Amus'd at eaſe, the god. like man they found, 245 
Pleas'd with the ſolemn harp's harmonious ſound. 
(The well-wrought harp from conquer'd Thebe came, 
Of poliſt.d filver was its coſtly frame ;) 

With this he ſcoths his angry ſoul, and ſings 

Th! immortal deeds of Heroes and of Kings, 250 
Patroclus only of the royal train, 5 
Plac'd in his tent, attends the loſty Rrain 1 

Full oppoſite he ſate, and ſiſſen'd long, 

In filence waiting till he ceas' d the ſong, 

Unſeen the Grecian embaſſy proceeds 255 
To his high tent z the great ee leads. 

Achilles ſtarting as the Chiefs he ſpy'd, 

Leap'd from his ſeat, and laid the harp aſide, 


V. 246, Pl-as'd with the ſolemn farp's gar monious 
fund.) ** Horner ((s Plutarch) to prove what an ex» 
"* ccllent uſe may be made of muſic, feigned Achilles 
„ to compoſe by this means the wrath he had conceived 
* againt Agamem non. He ſung to his harp the noble 
% actions of the valiant, and the atchievements of He- 
* roes and Demigods, a fubj:&t worthy of Achilles, 
*« Homer moreover teaches us in this fiction, the proper 
„ ſeaſon for muſic, when a man is at leifure and un- 
employed in greater affairs. For Achilles, ſo valo- 
„ rous as he was, had retired from action through his 
„ Adiſpleaſure to AHgamemnon. And nothing was better 
“ ſuited to the martial diſpoſition of this hero, than 
„ thele heroic ſongs, that prepared him for the deeds 
and toils he afterwards undertook, by the celebra- 
* tion of the like in thoſe who had gone before him. 
Such was the ancient muſic, and to ſuch purpoſes was 
it applied.” Nut. of M:ji-, The ſame author relates 
in the life of Alexander, that when the lyte of Paris 
was offered to that Prince, he made anſwer, “ He had 
5 little value for it, but much defired that of Achilles, 

on which he ſung the actions of heroes in former 


times.“ 
With 
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With like ſurprize aroſe Menetius* ſon : 

Pelides graſp'd their hands, and thus begun. 260 
Princes, all hail! whatever brought you here, 

Or ſtrong neceſſity, or urgent fear; 

Welcome, tho' Greets ! for not as foes ye came; 

To me more dear than all that bear the name. 
With that, the Chiefs beneath his roof he led, 265 

And plac'd in ſeats with purple carpets ſpread, 

Then thus Patreclus, crown a larger bowl, 

Mix purer wine, and open ev'ry ſoul. 

Of all the warriors yonder hoſt can ſend, 

Thy friend moſt honours theſe, and theſe thy friend, 
He ſail; Patroclus o'er the blazing ſire 271 


Heaps in a brazen vaſe three chines entire; 
The 


V. 26r. Princes, all hail /] This ſhort ſpeech js won- 
derfully proper to the occaſion, and to the temper of 
the ſpeaker, One is under a great expectation of what 
Achilles will ſay at the ſight of theſe heroes, and I 
know nothing in nature that could ſatisfy it, but the 
very thing he here accoſts them with. - | 

268. Mx purer wine.) The meaning of this word 
dopo repes is dubious ; ſome fay it ſignifies warm wine 6%, 
ferweo :. according to Ariſtolle it iz an adverb, and 
implies to mix vine guickly. And others think it ſig- 
nifies pure wine. In this laſt ſenſe Herodotus uſes it. 
| Exay CwpoTepor BBAWrTHL of ETGpliceT 2s Mriiv, emroxu0roo7 
Miy20 w, ws 42 Twr Exubay, of n eig T afixojprios 
2 g, KAtopirny d xp rofl nw. Which in 
*ngli/þ is thus: When the Spartans have an incli- 
nation to drink their wine pure and not diluted, they 
** propeſe to drink after the manner of the Scythianss 
** ſome of whom coming embaſſadors to Sparta, taught 
* Cleomenes to drink his wine unmixed.” I think this 
fenſe of the word is moſt natural, and Achilles might 
give this particular order not to dilute the wine ſo muc 
as uſually, becauſe the embaſſadors, who were brave 
men, might be ſuppoſed to be much fatigued in the late 
' battle, and to want a more than uſual refcefiment- 
Euftathius. See Plutarch. Symp. I. 4 c. 5. 


V. 271. 
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The braſen vaſe Automedon ſuſtains, 
Which fleſh of porket, ſheep, and goat contains: 
Achilles 


V. 291. Patroclus o'er the blazing fire, ee The 
reader muſt not expect to find much beauty in ſuch de- 
ſc:iptions as theſe : they give us an exact account of the 
fi plicity of that age, which for all we know might be 
a part of Home) 's defign ; there being, no doubt, a con- 
bderable change of cuſtoms in Greece, from the time of 
the Trojan war to thoſe wherein our author lived; and 
it ſeemed demanded of him to omit nothing that . 24 
give the Greeks an idea of the manners of their prede- 
ceſſors. But however that matter ſtood, it ſhould me- 
thinks, be a pleaſure to a modern reader, to ſee how 
ſuch mighty men, whoſe actious have ſurvived their per- 
ſous three thoufand years, lived in the earlieſt ages of 
the world. The embaſſa lors found this hero, ſays Eu/fge 
thius, without any a'tendants; he had no uſhers or 
waiters to introduce them, no ſervile paraſites about 
him: the latter ages degenerated-into theſe pieces of 
{tate and pageantry, 

The ſupper is alſo deſcribed with an equal ſimplicity: 
three Princes are buſied in preparing it, and they who 
made the greateſt figure in the field of battle, thought it - 
no ditparagement to prepare their own repaſt. The- 
objection ſome have made, that Homer's Gods and 
Heroes do every thing for themſelves, as if ſeveral of 
thoſe offices were unworthy of them, proceeds from the 
corrupt idea of modern luxury and grandeur: whereas 
in truth it is rather a weakneſs and imperfection to ſtand 
in need of the aſſiſtance and miniſtry of others, But 
however it be, methinks thoſe of the niceſt taſte might 
reliſh this entertainment of Home: 's, when they conſider 
theſe great men as ſoldiers in a camp, in whom the 
leaſt appearance of luxury would have been a crime. 

V. 251. Patroclus oer the blazing fire.] Madam Da- 
cier's general note on this paſſage deſerves to be tranſ- 
cribed : ** Homer, ſays ſhe, is in the right not te avoid 
** theſe deſcriprions, — Y nothing can be properly 
called vulgar which is drawn from the manners and 
* perſons of the firſt dignity; and alſo be- 
cauſe in his tongue even the terms of cookery are ſo 
noble, and of ſo agreeable a ſound, and he likewiſe 
knows how to place them ſo well, as to extract a per- 
: fect harmony from them: ſo that he may be ſaid to 
be as excellent a poet when he deſcribes theſe ſmall 


matters 


«i 
+6 
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any thing 
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Achilles at the genial feaſt preſides, 275 
The parts transfixes, and with ſkill divides, 

Mean while Patreclus ſweats the fire to raiſe; 
The tent is bright'ned with the rifing blaze: 

Then when the languid flames at length ſubſide, 
He ftrows a bed of glowing embers wide, 280 
Above the coals the ſmoaking fragments turns, 
And ſprinkles ſacred falt from lifted urns 


«© matters, as when he treats of the greateſ} ſubjefs, 
„ Tis not fo either with our manners, of our laugutge, 
4 Cookery is left to our {ervants, and ei its terms fo 
4 low and diſigreenble, even jn the ſound, that nothing 

cau be made of them, that has not ſome taint of ther 
meanneſs, "I his great edvantage made me at firſt 
think of abridging this preparation of the repaſt ; but 
when I had Weil conſidered it, I was reſolved to pre- 
"" ſerve and bas Homer as he is, without retrenching 
rom the ſimplicity of the heroic manners. 
1% J do not write to enter the liſts againſt Homer, I will 
«© diſpute nothing with him 3; my — is only to give 
* an idea of him, and to make him underftcod: the 
** reader therefore will forgive me if this deſcripiicn has 
none of its original graces,” 

V. 271. In a braten waſe.) The word e ſignifies 
the veſſel, and rot the meat itſelf, as Euphorion con- 
jectured, giving it as a reaſon that Homer makes no 
mention of boiled meat: but this does not kinder but 
that the meat might be parboiled in the veſſel to make 
it roaſt the ſooner, "This with ſome other notes on the 

articulars of this pallage, belong to Ealing, and 

iadame Dacier ought not to have taken to herſelf the 
merit of his explarations, 

V. 282. And /pronkies /acred alt.) Many reaſons are 

iven why ſal: is called facred or divine, but the beſt 
1s becauſe it preſerves things incorrupt, and keeps them 
from diſſolution. So thunder (ſays Plutarch Sympoy/. 
J. § qu. 10.) is called divine, becaufe bodies ſtruck with 
„thunder will not putrify ; beſides generation is divine, 
© becauſe God is the principle of all things, and falt 
is molt operative iu generation. Lycoparon calls it 
6 ayriryy Te A: for this reaſon Venus was ſeigned 
« by the poets to ſpring from the ſea.” 


With 
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With bread the glitt'ring caniſters they load, 

Which round the board Menætius' ſon beſtow'd; 
Himſelf, oppos'd tꝰ Ulyſſes full in fight, 285 
Each portion parts, and orders ev'ry rite. 

The firſt fat off'rings, to th* Immortals due, 

Amidſt the greedy flames Patroclus threw ; 

Then each, indulging in the ſocial feaſt, 

His thirſt and hunger ſobecly repreſt. 290 
That done, to Phenix Ajax gave the ſign; 

Not unperceiv'd ; Ulyſſes crown'd with wine 

The foaming bowl, and inſtant thus began, 

His ſpeech addreſſing to the God-like man, 


Health to Achilles! happy are thy gueſts! 295 
Not thoſe more honour'd whom Atrides feaſts : 


Tho? 
V. 291. To Phoenix Ajax gave the fun.] Ajax who 


was a rough ſoldier and no orator, is impatient to have 
the buſineſs over; he makes a ſigu to Phenix to begin, 
but Les prevents him. Perhaps L might flatter 
himſelf that his oratory would prevail upon Achilles, 
and ſo obtain the honour of making the reconciliation 
himſelf : or if he were repulſed, there yet remained a 
ſecond and third reſource in Ajax and Phenix, who 
wight renew the attempt, and endeavour to ſhake his 
reſolution: there would ſtill be ſome hopes of ſucceſs, 
as one of theſe was his guardian, the other his relation, 
One may farther add to theſe reaſons of Fu/?athius, that 
jt would have been improper for Hen to have ſpoken 
firſt, ſince he was not an embaſſador ; and therefore 
As vas the fitter perſon, as being empowered by that 
function to make an offer of the preſents in the naine of 
the King, , : 

V. 295. Health 10 Achilles. ] There are no diſcourſes 
in the Iliad better placed, better tim'd, or that give a 
greater idea of IIomer's genius, than theſe of the em- 
baſſadors to Achilles. Theſe ſpeeches are not only ne- 
ceflarily demanded by the occaſion, but diſpoſed with 
art, and in ſuch an order, as raiſes more and more the 
pleaſure of the reader. Uu ſpeaks the firſt, the cha- 
racter of whole diſcourſe is a well-addrefled eloquence 
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"Tho? gen'rous plenty crown thy loaded boards, 
That Agamemnon's regal tent affords ; 

But greater cares ſit heavy on our ſouls, 

Not eas'd by banquets or by flowing bowls. 300 
What ſcenes of ſlaughter in yon fields appear! 

The dead we mourn, and for the living fear; 

Greece on the brink of fate all doubtful ſtands, 

And owns no help but from thy ſaving hands: 

Troy and her aids for ready vengeance call; 305 


Their threat'ning tents already ſhade our wall: 


Hear how with ſhouts their conqueſt they proclaim, 
And point at ev'ry ſhip their vengeful flame! 

For them the father of the Gods declares, 

Theirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs. 310 
See, full of Fove, avenging Hedor riſe ! 

See! Heav'n and earth the raging Chief defies ; | 
What fury in his breaſt, what lightning in his eyes! 
He waits but for the morn, to fink in flame 

The ſhips, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name. 315 


ſo the mind is agreeably engaged by the choice of his 
reaſons and applications: Achilles replies with a mag- 
nanimous freedom, whereby the mind is elevated with 
the ſentiments of the hero: Phenixdiſcourſes in a man- 
ner touching and pathetic, whereby the heart is moved; 
and Ajax concludes with a generous diſdain, that 
leaves the ſoul of the reader inflamed. This order 
undoubtedly denotes- a great poet, who knows how to 
command attention as he pleaſes, by the arrangement of 
his matter; and I believe it is not poſſible to propoſe a 
better model for the happy diſpoſition of a ſubjeR. 
Theſe words are Monſieur de /a Motte's, and no teſti- 
mony can be more glorious to Homer than this, which 
comes from the mouth of an enemy. | 
V. 296. Not thoſe more honour'd whom Atrides es.] 
I muſt juſt mention Dacier's obſervation: With what 
cunning Us here flides in the odious name of Aga- 
memnon, as he praiſes Achilles, that the ear of this im- 
petuous man might be familiarized to that name. 
Heav'ns! 
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Heavens! how my country's woes diſtraft my mind, 
Leſt fate accompliſh all his rage deſign'd. 

And muſt we, Gods! our heads inglorious lay 

In Trojan duſt, and this the fatal day? 

Return, Achilles ! oh return, tho? late, 320 
To ſave thy Greeks, and ſtop the courſe of fate; 

If in that heart, or grief, or courage hes, 

| Riſe to redeem ; ah, yet to conquer, riſe ! 

The day may come, when all our warriors ſlain, 
That heart ſhall melt, that courage riſe in vain. 325 
Regard in time, O Prince divinely brave! 

Thoſe wholeſome counſels which thy father gave. 
When Peleus in his aged arms embrac'd 

His parting ſon, theſe accents were his laſt, : 
My child ! with ſtrength, with glory and ſuccels, 330 
Thy arms may Juno and Minerva bleſs! 

'Truſt that to Heav'n : but thou, thy cares engage 
To calm thy paſſions, and ſubdue thy rage: 

From gentler manners let thy glory grow, 

And ſhun contention, the ſure ſource of woe; 335 
'That young and old may in thy praiſe combine, 

The virtues of humanity be thine—— 

This, now deſpis'd, advice, thy father gave 

Ah! check thy anger, and be truly brave. 


V. 314. He awaits ut for the morn to /ink in 
The /hips, the Greeks, & 1 There is a ee 
the original which J have omitted, for fear of being too 
1 in an oration of this warmth and importance: 
ut as it preſerves a piece of antiquity, I mult not for- 
get it here. He ſays that Hector will not only fire the 
fleet, but bear off the Zatues of the Go1s, , which were 
carve on 1 pro xs of the veſſels, Theſe were hung up 
in the temples, as a monument of victor 
the cuſtom of thoſe times. n | 


If 
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If thou wilt yield to great Atrides' pray'rs, 340 
Gifts worthy thee his royal hand prepares; 

If not-— but hear me while I number o'er 

The proffer'd preſents, and exhauſtleſs ſtore. 

Ten weighty talents of the pureſt gold, 

And twice ten vaſes of refulgent mold ; 345 
Sev'n ſacred tripods, whoſe unſully*d frame 

Yet knows no office, nor has felt the flame ; 

Twelve ſteeds unmatch'd in fleetneſs and in force, 
And ſtill victorious in the duſty courſe : 

(Rich were the man whoſe ample ſtores exceed 450 
The prizes purchas'd by their winged ſpeed) 

Sev*n lovely captives of the Leſbian line, 

Skill'd in each art, unmatch'd in form divine, 

The ſame he choſe for more than vulgar charms, 
When Lefbos ſunk beneath thy conqu'ring arms: 355 
All theſe, to buy thy friendſhip, ſhall be paid, 

And join'd with theſe the long-conteſted maid; 
With all her charms, Briſcis he'll reſign, 

And ſolemn ſwear thoſe charms were only thine ; 
Untouch'd ſhe ſtay'd, uninjur'd ſhe removes, 360 
Pure from his arms and guiltleſs of his loves. 


V. 342. But hear me, while I number oer the prof- 
Jo's projets. Monſieur de la Motte finds fault with 
Homer for making Ulyſſes in this place repeat all the 
offers of Hgamemnon to Achilles, Not to anſwer that it 
was but neceſſary to make known to Achilles all the 
propofals, or that this diſtin enumeration ſerved the 
more to move him, I think one may appeal. to any one 
of common taſte, whether the ſolemn recital of theſe cir- 
cymſtances does not pleaſe him more than the ſimple 
narration could have done, which Monſieur de Ja Morte 
would baye put in its ſtead. Ulyſſes made all the offers 
Agamemnon fad commiſſioned ime 


Theſe 
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Theſe inſtant ſhall be thine : and if the pow'rs 
Give to our arms proud Jlion's hoſtile tow'rs, 

Then ſhall thou ſtore (when Greece the ſpoil divides) 
With gold and braſs thy loaded navy's ſides. 365 
Beſides full twenty nymphs of Trgan race, 

With copious love ſhall crown thy warm embrace; 
Such as thyſelf ſhall chuſe ; who yield to none, 

Or yield to Helen's heav'nly charms alone. 

Yet hear me farther ; when our wars are o'er, 370 
If ſafe we land on Argos? fruitful ſhore, 

There ſhalt thou live his ſon, his honours ſhare, 
And with Oreſtes? ſelf divide his care. 

Yet more—three daughters in his court are bred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed; 375 
Laodice and Ipbigenia fair, 

And bright Chryſothemis with golden hair; | 
Her ſhalt thou wed whom moſt thy eyes approve 
He aſks no preſents, no reward ſor love: 

Himſelf will give the dow'r : ſo vaſt a tore, 380 
As never father gave a child before, 

Sev'n ample cities ſhall confeſs thy ſway, 

Thee Enope, and Phere thee obey, 

Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 

And ſacred Pedaſus, for vines renown'd : 385 
Zea fair, the paſtures Hira yiclds, ' 

And rich Antheia with her flow'ry fields : 

The whole extent to Pylis' ſandy plain 

Along the verdant margin of the main, 

There heifers graze, and lab'ring oxen toil; 390 
Bold are the men, and gen'rous is the ſoil, | 
There ſhalt thou reign with pow'r and juſtice crown'd, 
And rule the tributary realms around. 
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Such are the proffers which this day we bring, 
Such the repentance of a ſuppliant King. 395 
But if all this relentlefs thou diſdain, 
If honour, and if int'reſt plead in vain ; 
Yet ſome redreſs to ſuppliant Greece afford, 
And be, amongſt her guardian Gods, ador'd, 
If no regard thy ſuff ring country claim, 400 
Hear thy own glory, and the voice of fame : 
For now that chief, whoſe unreſiſted ire 
Made nations tremble, and whole hoſts retire, 
Proud Hedtor, now, th' unequal fight demands, 
And only triumphs to deſerve thy hands, 405 
Then thus the Goddeſs. born, Uh, hear 
A faithful ſpeech, that knows nor art, nor fear; 
What in my ſecrct ſoul is underſtood, 
My tongue ſhall utter, and my deeds make good. 
Let Greece then know, my purpoſe I retain, 410 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 
Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart deteſts him as the gates of hell. 
Then thus in ſhort my fixt reſolves attend, 
Which nor Atrides, nor his Greeks can bend; 415 


V. 406 Achilles's pech] Nothing is more remark - 
able than the conduct of Homer in this ſpeech of Acſil- 
les. He begins with ſome degree of coolneſs, as in 
reſpect, to the embaſſadors, whoſe perſons he eſteen ed, 
yet even there his temper ſhews itſelf in the inännatjon 
that Uly/es had dealt artfilly with him, which in two 
periods riſes into an open deteſtation of all artifice, He 
then falls in'o a ſullen declarat on of his reſolves, and 
a more ſedate repreſentation of his paſt ſervices ; but 
warms as he goes on, and every minute he but names 
his wrongs, flies into extravagance. His rage awakened 
by that injury, is like a fire blown by a wind that ſinks 
and riſes by fits, but keeps continua'ly burning, and 
blazes but the more for thoſe intermiſlions. 
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Long toils, long perils in their cauſe J bore, 

But now th? unfruitful glories charm no more. 

Fight or not fight, a like reward we claim, 

The wretch and hero find their prize the ſame; 
Alike regretted in the duſt he hes, 420 
Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 

Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 

A life of labours, lo ! what fruit remains ? 

As the bold bird her helpleſs young attends, 

From danger guards them, and from want defends ; 
In ſearch of prey ſhe wings the ſpacious air, 426 
And with th' untaſted food ſupplies her care: 

For thankleſs Greece ſuch hardſhips have I brav'd, 
Her wives, her infants by my labours ſav'd ; 

Long flcepleſs nights in heavy arms I ſtood, 430 
And ſweat laborious days in duſt and blood. 

I ſack'd twelve ample citics on the Main, 

And twelve lay ſmoaking on the Trojan Plain: 


Then 


V. 424. As the bold bird, &.] This ſimile (ſays La 
Motte) muſt be allowed to be juſt, but was not fit to be 
ſpoken in a paſſion. One may anſver, that the ten- 
derneſs of the compatiſon renders it no way the leſs 
proper to a man in a piſſion: it being natural enough, 
the more one is diſguſted at preſent, the more to re- 
collet the kindneſs we have formeily thewn to thoſe 
who are ungrateful. Eufatlius obſerves, that ſo ſoſt 
as the ſimile ſeems, it has nevertheleſs its Hertie; for 
Achilles herein expreſſes bis contempt for the Greeks, 
as a weak defencelels people, who muſt have periſhed 
if he had not preſerved them. And indeed, if we con- 
fider what is ſaid in the preceding note, it will appear 
het the paſſion of Achilles ought not as yet to be at the 

e ght. 

V. 432. 1 /ack'd tauelve ample cities.] Eu/tathius ſave 

that the anger of 22 * cond Go tha into 's wu 


tology, but alſo into ambiguity : For, ſays he, tl:«ſe 
words may either ſignify that he deſtroy ed twelve cities 
L 2 VLG 
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Then at Atrides' baughty feet were laid 

The wealth I gather'd, and the ſpoils I made. 435 
Your mighty monarch theſe in peace poſſeſt; 

Some few my ſoldiers had, himſelf the reſt. 

Some preſent too to ev'ry prince was paid; 

And ev'ry prince enjoys the gift he made; 

I only mult refund of all his train; 440 
See what preheminence our merits gain! 

My ſpouſe alone his greedy ſoul delights ; 

My ſpoil alone muſt bleſs his luſtful nights: 

The woman, let him (as he may) enjoy; 

But what's the quarrel then of Greece to Troy ? 445 
What to theſe ſhores th* aſſembled nations draws, * 
What calls for vengeance but a woman's cauſe ? 
Are fair endowments and a beauteous face 

Belov'd by none but thoſe of Atreus? race? 

The wife whom choice and paſſion both approve, 450 
Sure every wiſe and worthy man will love. 


Nor 


with his ſhips, or barely cities with twelve ſhips. But 
Fu/tathius in this place is like many other Commenta- 
tors, who can ſee a meaning in a ſentence, that never 
enter'd into the thoughts of an author. It is not eaſy to 
conceive how Achilles could have expreſſed himſelf more 
clearly. There is no doubt but SEA agrees with the 
fame word that n, does, in the following line, 


which is certainly %6X; 2 and there is a manifcn enu— 
8 of the places he had conquered by ſea, and 
by land. 

Ty, 450. The wife whom choice and paſſion both approve, 
Sure ev'ry wiſe and worthy man will love.] The argu- 
ment cf Achilles in this place is very a- propos with re- 
ference to the caſe of Agamemnon. If I tranſlated it 
verbatim, I muſt ſay in plain Eygliſb, Every honc/? 
man loves his wife. Thus Homer has made this raſh, 
this fiery ſoldier governed by his paſſions, and in the 

roge 
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Nor did my fair one leſs diſtinRion claim; 

Slave as ſhe was, my ſoul ador'd the dame. 

Wrong'd in my love all proffers I diſdain ; 

Deceiv'd for once, I trult not Kings again. 455 
Ye have my anſwer what remains to do, 

Your King, Uly/s, may conſultwith you. 

What needs he the defence this arm can make ? 
Has he not walls no buman force can fake ? 


Has 


rage of youth, bear teſtimony to his own reſpect for the 
ladies. But it ſeems Poltis King of race was of ano- 
ther opinion, who would have parted with two wives, 
out of pure good nature to two mere ſtrangers, as I have 
met with the ſtory ſomewhere in Plutarch, When the 
Greeks were raiſing forces againſt Troy, they ſent em- 
baſſadors to this his to defire his ailiftznce, He en- 
quired the cauſe of the war, and was told it was the in- 
Jury Paris had done Menelaus in taking his wife from 
him. If that be all, ſaid the good King, let rae ac- 
„ commodate the difference: Indeed it is not juſt the 
© Greek Prince ſhould loſe a wife, and on the other 
« fide it is pity the Trojan ſhould want one. Now TI 
© have two wives, and to prevent all this miſchief, I'll 
„ ſend one of them to M-nzlaus, and the other to Paris.“ 
I: is a ſhame this {tory is ſo little known, and that poor 
Piltis yet remains uncelebrated : I cannot but recom- 
mend him to the modern Poets, 

V. 457%. Your Hing. Uiyſſes, may conſuli with you.) 
Achilles till remembers what Agamemnon ſaid to him 
when they quarrelled, Otter brave warriors will be left 
behind 1c follow me in battle, as we have ſeen in the fictt 
book. He anſwers here without either {paring 4jax 
or U!/y//es ; as much his friends as they are, they have 
their ihare in this ſtroke of raillerv. Fu/tarhins. 

V. 459. Has he not walls 2] This is a bitter ſatyr, 
(fays FEu//athius) againſt Agamen non, as if bis only 
deeds were the making of this wall, this Ditch, theſe 
Palliſades, to defend himſelf againſt thoſe whom he 
came to beſiege: There was no need of theſe entrench- 
ments, uhilſt Achilles fought. But (as Dacier obſerves) 
this Satyr does not affect Agamemnon only, but Ne/tor 
too, who had adviſed the making of theſe entrench- 
ments, and who had ſail in the ſecond book, If there 


3 are 
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Has he not fenc'd his guarded navy round, 460 
With piles, with ramparts, and a trench profound? 
And will not theſe (the wonders he has done) 

Repel the rage of Priam's fingle ſon ? 

There was a time ('*twas when for Greece ] fought) 
When /7e&or's proweſs no ſuch wonders wrought; 465 
He kept the verge of Troy, nor dar'd to wait 
Achilles? fury at the Scean gate; | 


He try'd it once, and ſcaice was ſav'd by Fate. 

But now thoſe ancient enmities are o'er ; - 
To-morrow we the fav'ring Gods implore. 470 
Then ſhall you ſee our parting veſſels crown'd, 
And hear with oars the Helleſpont reſound. 

The third day hence, ſhall P4:h:a greet our ſails, 

If mighty Neptune ſend propitious gales 

Phthia to her Achilles ſuall reflore 475 
The wealth he left for this deteſted ſhore : 


are a few who ſeparate themſi lues from the reſt of the 
8 them lay and pes ib, v. 346. Piobabig this 
had been reported to Achilles, and that Hero revenges 
himſelf here by mocking theſe entrenchments. 

V. 4-3. The third day hence /hall Phthia, &c ] Monſieur 
de la Motte thinks the mention of theſe minute circum- 
ſtances not toagiee with the pafſionate character of the 
ſpeaker; that he Hall arrive at Phthia in thre? 
days, that he hall id there all the riches he lf? 
auen he came to the ge, and that he /hall carry other 
treaſures home. Dacie, anſwers, that we need only con- 
ſider the preſent fituation of Achilles, and his cauſe of 
complaint againſt Agamemnon, and we fhall. be ſatis- 
fed here is nothing but what is exactly agreeable to 
the occaſion, To convince the embaſſadors that he will 
return home, he inſtances the eaſineſs of doing, it in the 
ſpice of three days. Agamenmmn had injured him in 
the point of booty, he therefore declares he bad ſufficient 
trealures at home, and that he will carry off ſpoils 
enough, and women enough, to make amends for thoſe 
that Prince had raviſned trom him. Every one of theſe 
paiticulars marks his paſſion and reſentment, 5 
Thither 
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Thither the ſpoils of this long war ſhall paſs, 

The ruddy gold, the ſteel and ſhining brals ; 

My beauteous captives thither I'll convey, 

And all that reſts of my unraviſh'd prey. 490 
One only valu'd gift your tyrant gave, 

And that reſum'd ; the fair Lyrngſſian ſlave. 

Then tell him; loud, that all the Greets may hear, 
And learn to ſcorn the wretch they baſely fear, 
(For arm'd in impudence, mankind he braves, 485 
And meditates new cheats on all his ſlaves; 

Tho', ſhameleſs as he is, to face theſe eyes 

Is what he dares not ; if he dares, he dies) 

Tell him, all terms of commerce I decline, 

Nor ſhare his council, nor his battle join ; 1 
For once deceiv'd, was his; but twice, were mine. 
No let the ſtupid Prince, whom Jobe deprives 

Of ſenſe aud juſtice, run where frenzy drives; 

His gifts are hateful: Kings of ſuch a kind 

Stand but as ſlaves before a noble mind. 495 


Not 


V. 481. One only wali'd gift your tyrant gave] The 
injury which Agamemnon ottered to Achilles is (till up- 
per moſt in his thoughts; he has but juſt diſmiſſed it, and 
no returns to it again. "Theſe repetitions are far from 
being faults in Achilles's wrath, whoſe anger is perpe- 
-tually breaking out unon the ſame injury. 

V. 494. Kings of ſuch a kind Stand but as fades before 
a noble mind] The words in the Creek are, Idpiſe him 
as a Carian. The Carians were people of Baeotia, the 
firſt that fold their valour, and were ready to fight for 
any that gave them their pay. This was looked upan as 
the vileſt of actions in thoſe heroic ages. I think there 
1s at preſent but one nation in the world diſtinguiſhed 


for this practice, who are ready to proſtitute their hands 
to kill for the higheſt bidder. 


L 4 Euftathius 
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Not tho? he proffer'd all himſelf poſſeſt, 

And all his rapine could from others wreſt 

Not all the golden tides of wealth that crown 

The many - peopled · Orchomenian town; 

Not all proud Thebes? unrival'd walls contain, 500 

The world's great empreſs on th* Agyptian plain, 
(That 


 Eultathius endeavours to give many other ſolutions 
of this place, as that iv x«poss may be miſtaken for 
ira; from Iynag, pediculus; but this is too trivial 
to be Homer's ſentiment. "There is more probability 
that it comes from p, x1p64z and ſo x4;3; by the change 
of the Eta into Alpha; and then the meaning will be, 


that Achilles hates him as much as hell or death, agree- 
Lie to what he had ſaid a little before. 
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V. 509. Not all proud liebes, &.] Theſe ſeveral 
cireumſtances concerning T/cbes are thwugpht by ſome 
not to ſuit with that emotion with which Achilles here 
is ſuppoſed to ſpeak : but the contrary wil appear true, 
if we reflet that nothing is more uſual for perſons 
tranſported with anger, thun to inliſt and return to ſuch. 
particulars as molt touch them; and that exaggeration 
is a figure extremely natural in p-flion. Achilles theres 

| fore, by ſewing the greatneſs of Thebes, its wealth, and 
extent, does in effect but ſhe the greatneſs of his own 
foul, and cf that inſuperable reſentment, which renders 
all theſe riches (though the greateſt in the world) con- 
temptible in his ſight. „hen he compares them with the 
indignity his honour has received. 

V. 500. Proud Thebes" wnrival”d walls, &e ] © The 
« city which the Greeks call Thebes, the Ag; ptiars 
© Dig/pol:s (fays Diodorus, lib. 1. par. 2.) was in circuit 
* a hundred and forty /adia, adorned with ſtately 
buildings, magnificent temples, and iich donations. 
„It was not evly the molt bezutiful ani noble city of | 
« Azyþt, but of the whole world. The fame of its 
„wealth and grandeur was ſo clelehr ted in all parts, 
* that he port tock notice of it in theſe verds; 
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(That ſpreads her conqueſts o'er a thouſand ſtates, 
And pours her heroes thro? an hundred gates, 
Two hundred horſemen, and two hundred cars 


From each wide portal iſſuing to the wars) 


$05 


Tho? bribes were heap'd on bribes, in number more 
Than duſt in fields, or ſands along the ſhore ; 
Should all theſe offers for my friendſhip call ; 

»Tis he that offers, and I ſcorn them all. 
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Though others affirm it had not a hundred gates, but 
ſeveral vaſt porches to the temples ; from whence the 
city was called the Hundred-gated, only as having 
many gates. Yet it is certain it furniſhed twenty 
thouſand chariots of war; for there were a hundred 
{tables along the river, from Menphis to Thebes to- 
wards Jia, each of which contained two hundred 
horſes, the ruins whereof are ſhewn at this day, The 
Princes from time to time made it their care to beau- 
tify and enlarge this city, to which none under the 
ſun was equal in the many and magnificent treaſures 
of gold, ſilver, and ivory; with innumerable colo/ſu/es, 
and obeliſques of one entire ſtone: There were four 
temples admirable in beauty and greatneſs, the moſt 
ancient of which was in circuit thirteen /adia, aud 
five and forty cubits in height, with a wall of four 
and twenty foot broad, The ornaments and offerings 
within were agreeable to this magnificence, both in 
value and workmanſhip. The fabric is vet remaining, 
but the gold, filver, ivory, and precious ſtones were 
ranſacked by the Per/ans when Camby/cs bun'd the 
temples of At. lhere were found in the rubbiſh 
above three hundred talents of gold, and no leſs than 
two thouſand three hundred of filver.“ The ſame au- 


thor proceeds to give many inſiances of the magnificence 
of this great city. The deſcription of the ſepulchres of 
their kings, and particularly that of Ohynanduas, is per- 
ſectly altouiſning, to which I refer the reader, 


Ls Strabo 
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Alrides daughter never ſhall be led 510 
(An ill-match'd conſort) to Achilles? bed; 

Like golden Yenus tho' ſhe charm'd the heart, 
And vy'd with Pallas in the works of art. 

Some greater Greek let thoſe high nuptials grace, 

J hate alliance with a tyrant's race. 515 
If heav'n reſtore me to my realms with life, 

The rev'rend Peleus ſhall elect my wife 

T heſſalian nymphs there are, of form divine, 

And Kings that ſue to mix their blood with mine, 
Bleſt in kind love, my years ſhall glide away, 520 
Content with juſt hereditary ſway ; 

There deaf for ever to the martial flrife, 

Enjoy the dear prerogative of life, 

Lite is not to be bought with heaps of gold; 

Not all Apollo's Pythian treaſures hold, 525 
Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of ſway, 

Can bribe the poor poſſeſſion of a day ! 

Loſt herds and treaſures, we by arms regain, 

And fteeds unrivall'd on the duſty plain: 


Strabo farther informs us, that the Kings of Thebes 
extended their conqueſts as far as Scy/hia, Bacria, and 
India. | 

V. 525. Not all Apollo's Pythian 7rcoſures.] The 
temple of Apollo at De/phos was the richeſt temple gu 
the world, by the offerings which were brought to it 
from all parts; there were ſtatues of mafly gold of a 
human pze, figures of animals in gold, and ſeveral other 
treaſures, A great ſign of its wealth is that the Phociarns 
pillaged it in the time of Phz/7p the fon of Amyntas, 
which gave occaſion to the holy war. Iis ſaid to have 
been pi laged before, and that the great riches, of which 
Homer ſpeaks had been carried avay. EHalllius. 


But 
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But from our lips the vital ſpirit fled, 530 
Returns no more to wake the ſilent dead. 

My fates long ſince by Thetis were diſelos'd, 

And each alternate, life or fame propos'd: 


Here 


V. 530. The wital ſpirit fled, returns no more.] No- 
thing ſure could be better imagined, or more ſtrongly 
paint Achilles's reſentment, than this commendation 
which Homer puts into his mouth of a long and peace- 
able life. That hero whoſe very ſoul was poſſeſſed „i h 
love of glory, and who preferred it to life itſelf, lets his 
anger prevail over this his darling paſſion : he deſpiſes 
even glory, when he cannot obtain that, and enjoys his 
revenge at the ſame time: and rather than lay this aſide, 
becomes the very reverſe of himſelf. 

V. 532. My fates long. /ince by Thetis were diſclos'd.] 
It was very neceſſary for Homer to put the reader more 
than once in mind of this piece of Ac/illes's tory : 
There is a remark of Mon/teur de la Motte, which de- 
ſerves to be tranſcribed entire on this occaſion. 

© Phe generality cf people who do not know Achilles 
* iy the Iliad, and who upon a moſt noted fable con- 
*© ceive him invulnerable all but in the heel, find it ri- 
* diculous that he ſhould be placed at the head of heroes; 
** ſo true it is, that the idea of valour implies it always 
in danger. 

** Should a giant, well armed, fight againſt a legion 

of childien, whatever ſlaughter he ſnould make, the 
'* pity any one would have for them would not turn at 
Wall to any admiration of him, and the more he ſhould 
** applaud his own courage, the more one would be of- 
** fended at his pride. 
Achilles had been in this caſe,. if Homer, beſides 
all the ſuperiority of ſtrength he has given him, had 
not found the art of putting likewiſe his greatneſs of 
" oul ws of all ſuſpicion, _ 

© He has perfectly well ſucceeded in feigning that 
i Achilles, before his ſetting out to the * 28 = 
0 ſure of meeting his death. The deſlinies had pro- 
„ poſed to him, by he mouth of Thezzs, the alternative 
I of a long and happy, but an obſcure, | fe, if he ſtayed 
„ in his own ſtate ; or of a ſhort but glorious one, if be 
F embraced the Vengeance of the eg He wiſhes 
lor glory in contempt of death; and thus all his ac- 

tions, 
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Here if I ſtay, before the Trojan town, 

Short is my date, but deathleſs my renown ; 535 

If I return, I quit immortal praiſe 

For years on years, and long-extended days. 

Convinc'd tho? late, I find my fond miſtake, 

And warn the Greeks the wiſer choice to make. 

To quit theſe ſhores, their native ſeats enjoy, 540 

Nor hope the fall of heav*n-defended Troy. 

Jove's arm diſplay'd aſſerts her from the ſkies ; 

Her hearts are ſtrengthen'd, and her glories riſe, 

Go then, to Greece repoit our fixt deſign: 

Bid all your counſels, all your armies join 545 

Let all your forces, all your arts conſpire, 

To ſave the ſhips, the troops, the chiefs from fire. 

One ſtratagem has fail'd, and others will: 

Ye find Achilles is unconquer'd fill, 

Go then—digeſt my meſſage as ye may 550 

But here this night let rev'rend Phanix ſtay: 

His tedious toils, and hoary hair demand 

A peaceful death in Phthia's friendly land. 

But whether he remain, or ſail with me, 

His age be facred, and his will be free. 555 
The ſon of Peleus ceas'd ; the chiefs around 

In filence wrapt, in conſternation drown'd, 


tions, all his motions, are ſo many proofs of his cou - 
* rage; he runs in haſtening his exploits 10 a death 
„ which he knows infallibly attends him; what does it 
*«© avail him, that he routs every thing almoſt without 
e refiftance? It 1: ſtill true, that he every moment en- 
© counters and faces the ſentence of his deſtiny, and 
« that he devotes himſelf generouſly for glory. Homer 
« was fo ſenſible that this idea mult force a concern for 
« his hero, that he ſcatters it throughout his poem, to 
„the end that the reader, having it always in view, 
© muſt eſteem Achilles even for what he performs 


Without the leaſi danger.“ 


/ Attend 
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Attend the ſtern reply. Then Phenix roſe ; 

(Down his white beard a ſtream of ſorrow flows) 

And while the fate of ſuff'ring Greece he mourn'd, 560 

With accent weak theſe tender words return'd. 

Divine Achilles! wilt thou then retire, 

And leave our hoſts in blood, our fleets on fire? 

If wrath ſo dreadful fill thy ruthleſs mind, 

How ſhall thy friend, thy Phenix, ftay behind? 565 
| The 


V. £65. How /hall thy friend, iy Phoenix, Pay be- 
ind? ] This is a ſtrong argument to perſuade Achilles 
to ſtay, but dreſſed up in the utmoſt tenderneſs: the 
venerable old man riſes with tears in his eyes, and 
ſpeaks the language of affetion. He teils him that he 
v-ould not be left behind him, though the Gods would 
free him from the burthen of old age, and reſtore him 
to his youth : but in the midſt of ſo much fondneſs, he 
couches a powerful argument to perſuade him not to 
return home, by adding that his fatner Tent him to be 
his guide and guaraian. Phenix ought not therefore 
to follow the inclinations of Achilles, but Achilles the 
directions of Phanix. Eu/tathius. 

Ihe art of this ſpeech of Phanix (ſays Pionyſſus, 
epd $7 npaTiIoparu!, lib. 1.) conſiſts in his ſeeming to 
agree withall that Achilles had Taid : Achilles, he 
* ſees, will depart, and he muſt go along with him; 
but in aſſigning the reaſons why he muſt go with him, 
* he proves that Achilles oughtnnt to depart. And 
thus while he ſeems only to ſne his love to his pupil 
in his inability to ſtay behind him, he indeed chal- 
lenges the other's gratitude for the benefits he had 
conferred upon himin his infancy and education. At 
the ſame time that he moves Achilles, he pratifies 
Agamemnon; and that this was the real deſign which 
he diſguiſed in that manner, we are informed by 
Achilles himſelf in the reply he makes: for Home 
and all the au hors tha: treat of this figure, gensrally 
* contrive it ſo, that the anſwers, made to theſe kind of 
ipee-ches, diſcover all the act and ſtructure of them. 
*« Achille; therefore aſks him, 


Is it for him theſe tears are taught to flow? 
For him theſe ſorrows 3 for my mortal foe ! 


Lou 


cc 
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The royal Peleus, when from Phthia's coaſt 

He ſent thee early to th* Acbaian hoſt ; 

Thy youtb as then in ſage debates unſkill'd, 

And new to perils of the direful field : 

He bade me teach thee all the ways of war; 570 
To ſhine in councils, and in camps to dare. 

Never, ah never let me leave thy ſide ! 

No time ſhall part us, and no fate divide. 

Not tho? the God, that breath'd my life, reſtore 
The bloom I boaſted, and the port I bore. 575 
When Greece of old beheld my youthful flames, 


(Delightful Greece, the land of lovely dames, ) 
My father, faithleſs to my mother's arms, 
Old as he was, ador'd a ſtranger's charms. 


I try'd 


* You fee the ſcholar reveals the art and diffimulation 
of his maſter; and as Phenix bad recounted the be- 
** nefits done him, he takes off that expoſtul:tion by 
*« promiling to divide his empire with him, as may be 
FE jeen intheſimeanſaer” 

V. 567. He /ent thee early to i' Achaian Ag.] Achit- 
tes, (favs Eu/tathius) according to ſome of the ancients, 
was but twelve years old when he went to the wars of 
Troy; (T*pTe vimiov) and it may be gath-red from 
what the Poet here relates of the education of Jck;/tes 
under Pke@nix, that the fable of his being tutored by 
Chiron was the invention of latter ages, and unknown 
to Homer. | 

Mr. Rayle, in his article of Ac/i//-s, has very well 

roved this. He might indeed, as he grew up, have 
3 muſic and phyſic of Chiron, without having him 
formally as his tutor ; for it 13 plain from this ſpeech 
that he was under the direction of Piæniæ as his go- 
vernor in morality, when his father ſent him «lung 
with him to the ſiege of 77%. 

V. 518. My father, faithl:fs to my mother's arms, &c.} 
Homer has been blamed for introducing two long ſtories 
into this ſpeech of P/@niz; this concerning hinaſelt is 
ſaid not to be in the proper place, and what gens” 

mu 
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T try'd what youth could do (at her deſire) 580 
To win the damſel, and prevent my fire, 

My fire with curſes loads my hated head, 

Ard cries, “ Ye furies ! barren be his bed. 

Infernal Jove, the vengeful fiends below, 


And ruthleſs Proſerpine, confirm'd his vow. 585 
| Deſpair 


muſt needs have heard over and over: it alſo gives 
(ſay they) a very ill impreſſion of Phenix himfelf, and 
makes him appear a very unfit perſon to be a teacher of 
morality to the young hero, It 18 anſwered, that though 
Achilles might have known the ftory before in general, 
it is probable Phanix had not till now ſo preſſing an 
occaſion to make him diſcover the exceſs his fury had 
tranſported him to, in attempting the life of his own 
father : the whole ſtory tenas to repreſent the dreadful 
effects of paſſion; and I cannot but think the example 
is the more forcible, as it is drawn from his own expe- 
rience. 

V. 581, To win the damſel.] The counſel that this 
mother gives to her fon Pheny is the ſame that Ach 
tophcl gave to AbJalom. to hinder him from ever being 
reconcited to Dawiid, Et ait Achitoplel ad Abſalnm : 
ingredere ad concubinas patris tui, quas dimi/it al cul- 
to lic damm domum, ut cum audierit omnis Iſrael quod 
Jedaveris patrem tuum, roborentur tecum manus eorum. 
2 Sam. 14 20. Dacier. 

V. 58 1. Prevent my e.] This decency of Homer is 
worthy obſervation, who to remove all the difagreeable 
ideas which might proceed from this intrigue of Phenix 
with his father's miſtreſs, took care to give us to under- 
ſtand in one ſingle word, that Amyntor had no ſhare 
in her affect ons, which makes the action of Phenix the 
more excuſable He does it only in obedience to his 
mother, in order to reclaim his father, and oblige him 
to live like her huſband: beſides his father had yet 
no commerce with this miſtreſs to whoſe love he pre- 
tended, Had it been otherwiſe, and had Phenix com- 
mitted this fort of inceſt, Homer would neither haye 
preſented this image to his reader, nor Peleus choſen 
Phenix to be governor to Achilles, Dacier. 

: 5 $34. Infernal Jove.] The Exec is Ces TEx&%Iayhiving, 
The ancieuts gave the vame of Filter not only to the 
Gol 
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Deſpair and grief diſtract my lab'ring mind; 

Gods! what a crime my impious heart deſign'd ? 
I thought {but ſome kind God that thought ſuppreſt) 
To plunge the poniard in my father's breaſt : 


Gol of hezven, but likewiſe to the God of Hell, as js 
Teen here, and to the God of the ſea, as appears from 
E/chylus. They thereby meant to ſhew that one ſole 
deity governed the world; and it was to teach the ſame 
truth, that the ancient ſtatuaries made ſiatucs of Jupiter, 
which had three eyes. Priam had one of them in that 
manner in the court of his palace, which was there in 
Laomedon's time: after the taking of Trop, when the 
Greeks, ſhared the booty, it fell to Sthenelus's lot, who 
carried it inio Greece. Dacier 

V. 586. De/parr and grief diftratt, & I have taken 
the liberty to replace here four verſes which Ari/archus 
had cut out, becauſe of the horror which the idea gave 
him of a ſon whois going to kill his father; but perhaps 
Ari/tarchus's niceneſs was too great. *] heſe verſes 
ſ-em too neceſſary, and have a very good effect; for 
Pheanix's aim is to ſhew Achilles, that unleſs we over- 
come our wrath, we are expoſed to commit the greateſt 
crimes: he was going to kill his own father. Achilles 
in the ſame manner is going to let his father Phony, 
and all the Grceks periſh, if he does not appeaſe his 
wrath. Plutarch A oaks theſe four verſes in his treatiſe, 
of reading the Poets; and adds, Ait archus, frighted 
* at this horrible crime, cut out theſe verſes; but they 
« do very well in this place, and on this occaſion, 
„% Pfæ nix intending to ſhew Achilles what wrath is, 
« amd to what abominable exceſſes it hurries men, who 
« do not obey reaſon, and who refuſe to follow the 
* counſels of thoſe that adviſe them.” Theſe ſort of 
curtailings from Homer, often contrary to all reaſon, 
gave room to Lucian to feign that, being in the fortu- 
nate iſlands, he aiked Homer a great many queſtions, 
Among other things (ſays he ** in his ſecond book of 
his true hiſtory) I aſked him whether he had made 
„all the verſes which had been 1ejeRed in his poem? 
he aſſured me they were all hi own, which made me 
laugh at the impertinent and bold criticiſms of Zend, 
* dorus and Arifiarchus, who had retrenched them. 
Dacrer. 


Then 
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Then meditate my flight; my friends in vain 5590 

With pray'rs entreat me, and with force detain 

On fat of rams, black bulls, and brawny ſwine, 

They daily feaſt, with draughts of fragrant wine: 

Strong guards they plac'd, and watch'd nine nights 
entire: | 

The roofs and porches flam'd with conſtant fire. 595 

The tenth, I forc'd the gates, unſcen of all; 

And favour'd by the night, o'erleap'd the wall. 

My travels thence thro? ſpacious Greece extend: 

In P4thia's court at laſt my labours end. 

Your fire receiv'd me, as his ſon careſs'd, 600 

With gifts enrich'd, and with poſſeſſions bleſs'd. 

The ſtrong Dolopians thenceforth own'd my reign, 

And all the coaſt that runs along the main. 

By love to thee his bounties I repay*'d, * 

And early wiſdom to thy foul convey'd : 605 

Great as thou art, my leſſons made thee brave, 

A child I took thee, but a hero gave. 

Thy infant breaſt alike affection ſhow's : 

Still in my arms (an ever-pleaſing load) 

Or at my knee, by Phenix wouldſt thou Rand ; 610 

No food was grateful but from Phenix? hand, 

I paſt my watchings c'er thy helpleſs years, 

The tender labours, the compliant cares; 


The 


V. 612. I paft my watchings ver thy felpleſi years.) 
In he original of this place Phoenix tells Achilles, that 
as he placed him in his infancy on his lap, he has oft on 
Caf up the wine he had drank upon his cloaths, I wiſh 
I had any authority to ſay theſe verſes were foiſted into 
the text: for though the idea be intended natural, it 
mult be granted to be ſo very groſs as to be utterly un- 
worthy of Homer; nor do I ſee any colour to ſoften the 


meaneſs 
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The Gods (I thought) revers'd their hard deeree, 
And Phenix felt a father's joy in thee : 615 
Thy growing virtues juſtify'd my cares, 

And promis'd comfort to my ſilver hairs. 

Now be thy rage, thy fatal rage reſign'd; 

A cruel heart ill ſuits a manly mind : 

The Gods (the only great, and only wiſe) 620 
Are mov'd by off'rings, vows and ſacrifice 
Offending man their high compaſſion wing, 

And daily pray*rs atone for daily ſins. 

Pray'rs are Fove's daughters, of celeſtial race, 
Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face; 625 


With 


meaneſs of it: ſuch images, in any age or country, muſt 
have been too nauſeous to be deſcribed, 

V. 624. Pray'rs are Jove's daughters.) Nothing can be 
more beautiful, noble, or religious, than this divine alle. 
gory, We have here Goiidetles of Homer's creation 
he ſets before us their pictures in lively colours, and 
gives theſe fancied beings all the features that reſem- 
ble mankind who offer injuries, or have recourſe to 
prayers. 

Prayers are ſaid to be the daughters of Jove becauſe 
It is he who teaches man to pray. They are lame, 
becauſe the poſture of a ſuppliant is with his knee on 
theground. They are wrinkled, bechuſe thoſe that pray 
have a countenance of dej tion and ſorrow. Uheir 
eyes are turned aſide, becauſe through an awful regard 
to heaven they dare not lift them thither. They follow 
Ate or Injury, becauſe nothing but prayers can atone for 
the wrongs that are offered by the injurious. Ae 18 
ſaid to be ſtrong and ſwift of foot, Sc. becauſe injuri- 
ous men are ſwift to do miſchief. I his is the explana- 
tion of Eu/tathius, with whom Dacier agrees; bur when 
ſhe allows the circumflance of lameneſs to intimate the 
cuſtom of kneeling in prayer, ſhe forgets that this con- 
tradicts her own aſſertion in one of the remarks on Iliad 7. 
where ſhe affirms that no ſuch cuſtom was uſed by the 
Greeks. And indeed the contrary ſeems inferred in 
ſeveral places of Homer, particularly where Achilles ſays 


in the 698th verſe of the eleventh book, The Greeks Bey 
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With humble mein and with dejected eyes, 
Conſtant they follow, where /njuftice flies: 
Injuſtice ſwift, ere, and uncontin'd, 
Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o'er mankind, | 
While Pray'rs,to heal her wrongs, move flowbehind. 
Who hears theſe daughters of almighty Zove, 631 
For him they mediate the throne above: 
When man rejects the humble ſuit they make, 
The fire revenges for the daughters ſake ; 
From Jove commiſſion'd, fierce [juſtice then 635 
Deſcends, to puniſh unrelenting men. 
Oh let not headlong paſſion bear the ſway ; 
Theſe reconciling Goddeſſes obey : 
Due honours to the ſeed of Fove belong; 
Due honours calm the fierce, and bend the ſtrong. 640 
Were theſe not paid thee by the terms we bring, 
Were rage ſtill harbour'd in the haughty King, 
Nor Greece, nor all her fortunes, ſhould engage 
Thy friend to plead againft fo juſt a rage. 

But 


Hand round his knees ſupplicating to tim. The phraſes 
in that language, that ſignify praying, are derived f:om 
the knee of the perſon to whom thev ſupplicated. | 
A modern author imagines Ale to ſignify divine 
Jitice ; a notion in which he is ſingle, and repugnant to 
all the Mythologiſts. Beſides the whole context in this 
place, and the very application of the allegory to the 
prefect caſe of Achilles, whom he exhorts to be moved 
y prayers, notwithſtanding the injuſtice done him by A 
Agzamemnon, makes the contrary evident. : 
V. 623. Nor Greece, nor all her fortunes.) Nato in 
the third book of his Repubke, condemns this paſſage, 
and thinks it very wrong that Phenix ſhould ſay to 
Achilles, that if they did not offer him great preſents, he 
would not adviſe him to be appeaſed : But I think there 
is ſome injuſtice in this cenſure, and that Nato has not 
rightly entered into the ſenfe of Phenix, who does not 
look 
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But ſince what honour aſks, the Gen'ral ſends, 645 
And ſends by thoſe whom moſt thy heart commends, 
The beſt and nobleſt of the Grecian train; 

Permit not theſe to ſue, and ſue in vain ! 

Let me (my fon) an ancient fact unfold, 

A great example drawn from times of old ; 650 


Hear 


look upon theſe preſents on the ſide of intereſt, but ho. 
nour as a mark of Agamemnon's repentance, and of the 
ſatisfaction he is ready to make: wherefore he ſays, 
that honour has a mighty power over great ſpirits, 
Daczer, 

V. 648. Permit not theſe to ſuc, and ſue in wain /] In 
the original it is- r p41 o6 ys t, he i e Mundt moons, 
-I am pretty confident there is not any manner of 
ſpeaking like this uſed throughout all Homer ; nor two 
Subſtantives ſo oddly coupled to a Verb, as pil 
and Te9z5 in this place, We may indeed meet with 
ſuch little affectations in Ovid, Aurigam pariter ani- 
mague roti/que, Expulii—- and the like; but the taſte 
of the ancients in general was too good for theſe fooleries. 
I muſt have leave to think the verſe Muds Tecz;, Sc. 
an interpolation ; the ſenſe is compleat without it, and 
the latter part of the line Te 3˙ 871 Vine! (00 
xex0)a70z;, ſeems but a tautology, after what is 
ſaid in the ſix verſes preceding. a 

V. 649. Let me, my /on, an ancient fact unoll.] Piæ- 
nix, ſays Euftatiius, lays down, as the foun lation of 
his ſtory, that great men in former ages were always 
appealed by preſents and entreatiesz; and to confirm 
this poſition, he brings Meleager as an inſtance: but 
it may be objetted that Meleager was an ill choſen 1n- 
ſiance, being a perſon whom no intreaties could move. 
The ſuperſtructure of this ſtory ſeems not to agree with 
the foundation. Eu/athius ſolves the difficulty thus. 
Homer did not intend to give an inſtance of a heros 
compliance with the intreaties of his friends, but to ſue 
that they, who did not comply, were ſutterers them- 
ſelves in the end. So that the connection of tne ſto y 13 
thus: The her2es of former times were uled always to 
be won by preſents and entreaties; Meleager only vas 
obitinate, and ſuttered becauſe he was ſo. 


The 
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Hear what our fathers were, and what their praiſe, 
Who conquer'd their revenge in former days. 

Where Calydon on rocky mountains ſtands, 
Once fought th* Ætolian and Curetian bands; 
To guard it, thoſe, to conquer, theſe advance; 655 
And mu:ual deaths were dealt with mutual chance. 
The ſilver Cynthia bade Contention riſe, 
In vengeance of neglected ſacrifice ; 
On Oeneus fields ſhe ſent a monſtrous boar, 
That level'd harveſts, and whole foreſts tore: 660 
This beaſt (when many a chief his tuſks had ſlain) 
Great Meleager ſtretch'd along the plain. 
Then, for his ſpoils, a new debate aroſe, 
The neighbour nations thence commencing foes. 
Strong as they were, the bold Curetes faib'd, 665 
While Meleager's thund'ring arm prevail'd : 
Till rage at length inflam'd his lofty breafl, 
(For rage invades the wiſeſt and the beſt) 

Curs'd by Althea, to his wrath he yields, 
And in his wife's embrace forgets the fields. 670 
„(She from Marpeſſa ſprung, divinely fair, 
«© And matchleſs Idas, more than man in war; 
© The God of day ador'd the mother's charms ; 
« Againſt the God the father bent his arms : 


The length of this narration cannot be taxed as un- 
ſeaſonable, it was at full Jeiiure in the tent, and in the 
night, a time of no action. Yet I cannot anſwer but 
the tale may be tedious to a modern reader. I have 
tranſlated it therefore with all poſſible ſbortneſs, as will 
2ppear upon a compariſon. The piece itſelf is very va- 
luable, as it preſerves to us a part of ancient hiſtory that 
had otherwiſe been entirely loſt, as Quintilian has re- 
marked. The ſame great Critic commends Honey's 
manner of relating it: Narrare quis fignificantius po- 
tft, quem qui Curetum AF tolorumgue pratia exponit 2? 
i116. IOC, 1. 
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© Th' afflicted pair, their ſorrows to proclaim, 675 
„ From Cleopatra chang'd this daughter's name, 

% Andcall'd Alcyone; a name to ſhow 

© The father's grief, the mourning mother's woe.) 
To her the chief retir'd from ſtern debate, 

But found no peace from fierce Althaa's hate: 689 
Althea's hate th' unhappy warrior drew, 

Whoſe luckleſs hand his royal uncle flew; 

She beat the ground, and calPd the powers beneath 
On her own ſon to wreak her brother's death: 
Hell heard her curſes from the realms profound, 685 
And the red fiends that walk the nightly round. 

In vain Z#to/ia her deliv'rer waits, 

War ſhakes her walls, and thunders at her gates. 
She ſent embaſſadors, a choſen band, . 
Prieſts of the Gods, and elders of the land ; 690 
Beſought the chief to ſave the ſinking ſtate: 
Their pray'rs were urgent, and their proffers great: 
(Full fifty acres of the richeſt ground, 

Half paſture green, and half with vin' yards crown'd.) 
His ſuppliant father, ag'd Aneas, came; 695 
His ſiſters follow'd ; even the vengeful dame - 
Althea ſues ; his friends before him fall: 

He ſtands relentleſs, and rejects 'em all. y 


V. 677. Alcyone; @ name to /Þow, &c.] It appears 
(ſays Madam Dacier) by this paſſage, and by others al- 
ready obſerved, that the Geeks often gave names, as 
did the Hebrews, not only with reſpect to the circum- 
ſtances, but likewiſe to the accidents, which happened 
to the fathers and mothers of thoſe they named : Thus 
Cleopatra is called Alcyone, from the lamentations of 
her mother. I cannot but think this digreſſion con- 
cerning Idas and Mar peſſè too long, and not very much 


to the purpoſe, 
Mean 
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Mean while the victor's ſhouts aſcend the ſkies ; 
The walls are ſcal'd ; the rolling flames ariſe; 700 
At length his wife (a form divine) appears, 
With piercing cries, and ſupplicating tears 
She paints the horrors of a copquer'd town, 
The heroes ſlain, the palaces o%erthrown, 
The matrons raviſh'd, the whole race enſlav'd. 705 
The warrior heard, he vanquiſh'd, and he ſav'd. 
Th' Ztolians, long diſdain'd, now took their turn, 
And left the chief their broken faith to mourn. 
Learn hence, betimes to curb pernicious ire, 

Nor ſtay, till yonder fleets aſcend in fire: 710 


Accept 


V. 703 She paints the horrors of a conquer'd town. 
The heroes /(ain, the palaces overthrown, 
The matrons ravi/l'd, the whole race en/lav'd.} 


It is rema:ikable with what art Hower here in a few 
words ſums up the miſeries of a city taken by aſſault. 
It had been unpardonable for Cl-9patra to have made 
a long repreſentation to Meleager of theſe miſeries, 
when every moment that kept him from the battle could 
not be ſpared. It is alſo to be obſerved how perfectly 
the features of Mec/cager reſemble 4c/illes; they are 
Loth brave men, ambitious of glory, both of them de- 
ſcribed a giving victory to their f veral armies while 
they fought, and both of them implacable in their le- 
ſentment. Euſtathius. | 
VII z. Achilles's an/wer to Phœnix.] The character 
of Achilles is excellently ſuſtained in all his ſpeeches : 
To Uly/es he returns a flat denial, and threatens to leave 
the 7, an ſhores in the morning To Hæuix he gives 
a much gentler anſwer, and begins to mention Aga- 
01190 with leſs diſreſpect "Arpeion 1pwi, After Ajax 
han ſpoken, he ſeems determined not to depart, but yet 
refuſes to bear arms, till he is to defend his own ſqua- 
dron. Ihus Achi/les's character is every where of a 
piece: He begins to yield, and not to have done fo, 
would not have ſpoke him a man; to have made him 
perfeciiy inexorable, had ſhewn him a monſter. Thus 
the Poet draws the heat of his paſſion cooling by flow 


degrees 


| 
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Accept the preſents: draw thy conq' ring ſword; 
And be amongſt our guardian Gods ador'd. 
Thus he: The ſtern Achilles thus reply'd. 
My ſecond father, and my rev'rend guide! 
Thy friend, believe me, no ſuch gifts demands, 7175 
And aſks no honours from a mortal's hands : 
Jove honours me, and favours my deſigns ; 
His pleaſure guides me, and his will confines : 
And here I ſtay, (if ſuch his high beheſt) 
While life's warm ſpirit beats within my breaſt. 726 
Yet hear one word, and lodge it in thy heart ; 
No more moleſt me on Atrides” part: 
Is it for him theſe tears are taught to flow, 
For him theſe ſorrows? for my mortal foe ? 
A gen'rous friendſhip no cold medium knows, 725 
Burns with one love, with one reſentment glows ; 


degrees, which is very natural: To have. done other- 
wiſe, had not been agreeable to 4c//les's temper, nor 
the reader's expectation, to whom it would have been 
ſhocking to have ſeen him paſling- from the greateſt 
form ot anger to a quiet calmneſs. Fru/tathits. 

V. 720. Vile life's warm ſpirit beats within my 
brea/t.)] Eu/tathius obſerves here with a great deal of 
penetration, that thele words of 4c4i//-s include a ſort 
of oracle, which he does rot underſtand : For it ſomes 
ti mes happ»ns that men full of their objects ſay things, 
which, behacs the ſenſe natural and plain to every body, 
include ano'lec ſupernatura}, which they themſelves do 
not underſtand, and which is underſtood by thoſe only 
who have penetration enough to ſee through the obſcu- 
rity of it. 'i hus Ocdip;s often ſpeaks in Scphocles; and 
holy ſcripture furniſhes us with great examples of en- 
thuſhaſtic ſpeeches, which have a double ſenſe, Here 
we manifeiily ſee that 4c//les in ſpeaking a ow? ſimp'e 
and common thing, foretells without thinking of it, that 
his abode on that fatal ſhore will equal tne courſe of his 
life, and conſequently that he ſhall! die there: and this 
double meaning gives a ſenſible pleaſure to the reader. 
Dacicr. 


One 
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One ſhould our int'reſts and our paſſions be; 
My friend muſt hate the man that 1njures me. 
Do this, my Phanix, tis a gen'rous part, 
And ſhare my realms, my honours, and my heart. 730 

Let theſe return: our voyage, and our ſtay, 
Reſt undetermin'd till the dawning day. 

He ceas'd; then order'd for the ſage's bed 
A warmer couch with num'rous carpets ſpread. 
With that, ſtern Ajax his long ſilence broke, 735 
And thus, impatient, to Ulyſſes ſpoke. 

Hence let us go—why waſte we time in vain ? 
See what effect our low ſubmiſſions gain! 
Lik'd, or not lik'd, bis words we muſt relate, 
"The Greeks expect them, and our heroes wait. 740 
Proud as he is, that iron-heart retains 
Its ſtubborn purpoſe, and his friends diſdains. 
Stern, and uapitying ! if a brother bleed, 
On juſt atonement, we remit the deed; 


A fire the ſlaughter of his ſon forgives ; 745 
The price of blood diſcharg'd, the murd'rer lives: 


The 


V. 737. The ſpeech of Ajax. ] I have beſore ſpoken of 
this ſhort ſaldier-like ſpeech of Ajax; Dinny//aus of 
Halicarnaſſas ſays of it, ** That the perſon uv ho en- 
** treats moſt, and with moſt liberty, who ſupplicates 


© molt, and preſſes moſt, is fax.” It N that 


Ajax riſes up when he ſpeaks the word, let usgo. He 
does not vouchſafe to addref. himſelf to Achilles, but 
turns hi:oſelfto Cs, and ſpeaks with a martial elo- 
quence. | 

V. 746. The price of blood diſcharsg')] It was the 
cultorn fer the murderer o go into ban ſhu ent ne year, 
but if the relations of the perſon murtheied were wil. 
ling, the criminal, by paying them a ceitain fine, might 
buy oft the exile, and remain at home. (It may vor be 
amiſs to obſerve, that #61, 2 Selyn, pop; ly ſig- 


Vor. II. Na n;fies 


* 
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The haughtieſt hearts at length their rage reſign, 
And gifts can conquer every ſoul but thine : 
The Gods that unrelenting breaſt have ſteel'd, 
And curs'd thee with a mind that cannot yield.) 50 
One woman ſlave was raviſh'd from thy arms: 
Lo, ſev'n are offer'd, and of equal charms, 
Then hear, Achilles ! be of better mind; 
Revere thy roof, and to thy gueſts be kind; 
And know the men, of all the Grecian hoſt, "55 
Who honour worth, and prize thy valour moſt. 

Oh ſoul of battles, and thy people's guide! 
(To Ajax thus the firſt of Greeks reply'd) 
Well haft thou ſpoke; but at the tyrant's name 
My rage rekindles, and my ſoul's on flame: 760 


nifies a mule paid for murder.) Ajax ſums up this ar- 

umert with a great deal of ſtrength: We ſee, ſavs he, 
a brother forgive the murder of his brother, a father 
that of his ſon: But Achilles will not forgive the injur 
offered him by taking away one captive woman. Eu. 
tathius. 

V. 764. Revere thy roof, and to thy guts be Rind.] 
FEuftathius ſays there is ſome difficulty in the original 
of this place. Why ſhould Aja draw an argument to 
influence Achilles by putting him in mind to reverence 
his own habitation ? The latter part of the verſe ex- 
Plains the former: We, ſays Ajax, are under your 
roof, and let that protect us from any ill uſage ; ſend 
us not away from your houte with contempt, who came 
hither as friends, as ſupplicants, as emb1ſſadors. 

V. 759. Well ha/? thou ſpoke, but at the tyrant's name 
My rage rekindl:s.) We have here the true picture of 
an angry man, and nothing can be better imagined to 
heighten Ackillcs's wrath ; he owns that reaſon will in- 
duce him to a reconciliation, but his anger is too great 
to liſten to reaſon. He ſpeaks with reſpect to them, but 


upon mentioning Agamemnon, he flies into rage. An- 


er is in no'hing more like madneſs, than that madmen 
will talk ſenſibly enough upon any indifferent matter; 
but upon the mention of the ſubject that cauſed their 
diſorder, they fly out into their uſual nas La, 
1 
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Tis juſt reſentment, and becomes the brave; 

Diſgrac'd, diſhonour'd, like the vileſt ſlave! 

Return then, heroes! and our anſwer bear, 

The glorious combat is no more my care; 

Not t ll amidſt yon? ſinking navy ſlain, 765 

The blood of Greets ſhall dye the ſable main; 

Not till the flames, by He&or's fury thrown, 

Conſume your veſſels, and approach my own; 

Juſt there, th' impetuous homicide ſhall ſtand, 

There ceaſe his battle, and there feel our hand. 770 
This ſaid, each Prince a double goblet crown'd, 

And call a large libation on the ground; 

Then to their veſſels, thro' the gloomy ſhades, 

The chiefs return; divine Nys leads. 

Meantime Achilles? ſlaves prepar'd a bed, 775 

With fleeces, carpets, and ſoft linen ſpread: 

There, till the ſacred morn reſtor'd the day, 

In ſlumbers ſweer the rev'rend Phenix lay. 

But in his inner tent, an ampler ſpate, 

Achilles ſlept; and in his warm embrace = 

Fair Diomede of the Leſbian race. 

Laſt, for Patroclys was the couch prepar'd, 

Whoſe nightly joys the beauteous 1% % ſhar'd: 

Achilles to his friend conſign'd her charms, 

When Scros fell before his conqu'ring arms. 98; 

And nov th' elected chiefs whom Greece had ſent, 

Paſs'd thro' the hoſts, and reach'd the royal tent. 

Then riſing all, with goblets in their hands, 

The peers, and leaders of th' Achaian bands 

HailPd their return: Atrides fictt begun. 790 

Say what ſucceſs ? divine Laertes* ſon ! 


M 2 Achilles? 


— 
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Achilles? high reſolves declare to all; 
Returns the chief, or muſt our navy fall? 

Great King of nations! ( 7thacus reply'd) 
Fixt is his wrath, unconquer'd is his pride; 795 
He flights thy friendſhip, thy propoſals ſcorns, 
And thus implor'd, with fiercer fury burns. 
To fave our army, and our fleets to free, 
Is not his care ; but left to Greece and thee, 
Your eyes ſhall view, when morning paints the ſky, 
Beneath his oars the whitening billows fly, 801 
Us too he bids our oars and ſails employ, 
Nor hope the fall of heav*n-proteQed Troy; 
But Fove o'erſhades her with his arm divine, 
Inſpires her war, and bids her glory ſhine. 805 
Such was his word: what farther he declar'd, 
Theſe ſacred heralds and great Ajax heard. 
But Phenix in his tent the chief retains, 
Safe to tranſport him to his native plains, 
When morning dawns: if other he decree, 810 
His age is ſacred, and his choice is free. 


V. 826. Suck was his word] It may be aſked here 
why Uly/ſes ſpeaks only of the anſwer which Achilles 
made him at firſt, and ſays nothing of the diſpoſitionto 
v. hich the difcourſes of Phanix and Ajax had brought 
him. The queſtion is eaſily anſwered; it is becauſe 
Achilles is obſtinate in his reſentment ; and that, if at 
length a little moved by Phenix, and ſhaken by Ajax, 
he ſeemed diſpoſed to rake aims, it is not out of regard 
to the Cees, but only to ſave his own ſquadron, when 
Hector, after having put the Greeks to the ſword, ſhall 
come to inſult it. I kus this inflexible man abates no- 
thing of his rage. It is therefore prudent in CHs to 
make this report to Agamemnon, to the end that being 

ut out of hopes of the aid with which he flattered him- 
elf. he may concert with the leaders of the army the 
meaſures necc ſſary to ſave his fleet and troops. Eu/- 


tathius. 
A Nins Ulyſſes 
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Ulyſſes ceas'd : the great Achaian hoſt, 
With ſorrow ſeiz'd, in conſternation loſt, 
Attend the ſtern reply. Tydides broke 
The gen'ral ſilence, and unJaunted ſpoke. 815 
Why ſaould we gifts &@ proud Achilles ſend ? 
Or ſtrive with pray'rs his haughty ſoul to bend? 
His country's woes he glories to deride, 
And pray'rs will burſt that ſwelling heart with pride. 
Be the fierce impulſe of his rage obey'd ; 820 
Our battles let him, or deſert, or aid; 
Then let him arm when Jove or he think fit; 
That to his madneſs, or to heav'n commit: 
What for ourſelves we can, is always ours; 
This night, let due repaſt refreſh our pow'rs; 825 
(For ſtrength conſiſts in ſpirits and in blood, 
And thoſe are ow'd to gen'rous wine and food) 
But when the roſy meſſenger of day 
Strikes the blue mountains with her golden ray, 
Rang'd at the ſhips, let all our ſquadrons ſhine, 830 
In flaming arms, a long extended line: 
In the dread front let great Atrides ſtand, 
The firſt in danger as in high command. 
Shouts of acclaim the liſt'ning heroes raiſe, 
Then each to heav'n the due libations pays; 835 
Till ſleep, deſcending o*er the tents, beſtows 
The grateful bleſſings of deſir'd repoſe. 


V. 816. Why ſhould we gifts, &c.] This ſpeech is ad- 
mirably adapted to the character of Diomed ; every 
word 1s animated with a martial courage, and worth 
to be delivered by a gallant ſoldier. He adviſed fight- 
ing in the beginning of the book, and continues Qill in 


inion; and he is no more concerned at the ſpeech 


0 
cf Ts now, than he was at that of Agamemnon 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Night Adventure of Diomed and Uly/c:. 


Urox the refuſal of Achilles to return to the army, the 
&ireſs of Agezmemnon is deſcribed in the moſt lively manner, 
Ne takes no reft that night, but paſſes through the camp, awaking 
the leaders, and contriviug ail pofjible methods for the public ſafety, 
Menelaus, Neſtor, Ulyſſes, and Diomed, are employed in 
raiſing the refl of the captains, They call a council of war, and 
determine to ſend ſrouts into the enemy's can, to learn their gare, 
and diſcover their intentions, Diomed undertakes thls hazardous 
enterpriae, and makes choice of Ulyſics for his companion. In 
their paſſuge they ſurfrize Dolon, whom Hector bad ſent on a lite 
& ſign to the camp of the Grecians, Frem bin they are informed 
of the ſituation of the Trojan and auxiliary forces, and particularly 
of Rheſus, and the Thracians who were lately arrived, They 
A on with ſuceeſe 3 kill Rheſus, with ſeveral of bis officers, and 
ſeize the famous borſes of that Prince, with which they return in 
triump to ihe camp, 


The fame ni continues; the Scene lies in the two camp. 


THE 


TENTH BOOK 


OF THE. 


L I A D. 


A LL night the Chiefs before their veſſels lay, 
And loft in ſleep the labours of the day: 

All but the King; with various thoughts oppreſt, 
His country's cares lay rolling in his breaſt. 

As when by light'nings Fove's ætherial Pow'r 5 
Foretels the rattling hail, or weighty ſhow, 


* It is obſervable, ſays Eu/athius, that the Poet very 
artfully repairs the loſs of the laſt day by this nocturnal 
ſtratagem; and it is plain that ſuch a contrivance was 
neceſſary : the army was diſpirited, and Achilles inflexi- 
ble; but by the ſucceſs of this adventure the ſcale is 
turned in favour of the Grecians. : 
V. 3. All but the King, &c.] Homer here, with a very 
ſmall alteration, repeats the verſes which begin the ſe- 
cond book: he introduces Agamemnon with the ſame 
Pomp. as he did Frfzter; he aſeribes to the oue the 
ame watchfulneſs over men as the other exerciſed over 
the gods, and Jove and Agamemnon are the only per- 


ſons awake, while heaven and earth are afleep. EA. 
t1athius, 


M5 | Or 
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Or ſends ſoft ſnows to whiten all the ſhore, 
Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar ; 
By fits one flaſh ſucceeds as one expires, 
And heav'n flames thick with momentary fires. 10 
So burſting frequent from Atrides? breaſt, 

Sighs following ſiglis his inward fears confeſt. 

Now o'er the fields, dejected, he ſurveys 

From thouſand Trajan fires the mounting blaze 
Hears in the paſſing wind their muſic blow, 15 
And marks diſtin& the voices of the foe. 


V. . Or fends ſoft ſnows.] Scaliger's criticiſm againſt 
this paſſage. that it never lightens and ſnows at the ſame 
time, is ſufficiently refuted by experience. See B. 
| of the Epic poem, /:b. 3. c. J. and Barnes's note on this 
| lace. 
| f V. 8. Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar.) 
| There is ſomething very noble and ſublime in this 
| image: the w@/7 jaws of war is an expreſſion that very 
| poetically repreſents the voraciouſneſs of war, and gives 
us a lively idea of an inſatiate monſter. Euſtathius. 
| V. 9. By fits one flaſh ſucceeds, &c.] It requires 

fome ſkill in Homer to take the chief point of his ſimi- 
| litudes ; he has often been miſunderſtood in that reſpect, 
| and his compariſons have frequently been ftrained to 
comply with the fancies of commentators. This com- 
pariſon, which is brought to illuſtrate the frequency of 
Ag amemnon's ſighs, has been uſually thought o repre- 
ſent in general the groans of the King; whereas what 
Homer had in his view, was only the quick ſucceſſion of 
them. 
V. 13. Now ger the fields, &c.] Ari/totle anſwers a 
criticiſm of ſome cenſurers of Homer on this place. 
They aſked how it was that Agamemnon, ſhut up in 
his tent in the night, could ſee the Trojan camp at ore 
view, and the fleet at another, as the poet repreſents it? 
It is (ſays Ari/otle) only a metaphorical manner of 
ſpeech ; to ca one's eye, means but fo rofleft upon, or 
to revolve in one's mind : and that employed Agamem- 
non's thoughts in his tent, which had been the chief 
object of his eyes the day before, 
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Now 
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Now looking backwards to the fleet and coaſt, 
Anxious he ſorrows for th' endanger'd hoſt. 
He rends his hairs in ſacrifice to Joe, 
And ſues to him that ever lives above : 20 
Inly he groans; while glory and deſpair 
Divide his heart, and wage a doubtful war. 

A thouſand cares his lab'ring breaſt revolves 
To ſeek ſage Neſtor now the Chief reſolves, 
With him, in wholeſome counſels, to debate 25 
What yet remains to ſave th* afflicted ſtate. 
He roſe, and firſt he caſt his mantle round, 
Next on his feet the ſhining ſandals bound ; 
| A lion's 


V. 19. He rends his hairs in ſacrifice io Jove.] I know 
this action of Agamennon has been taken only as a 
common expreſſion of grief, and ſo indeed it was ren- 
dered by Accius, as cited by Tully, Tu/c. qua. I. 3. 
Scindens dolore identidem intonſam comam. But ho- 
ever reads the context, will, I believe, be of opinion, 
that Jupite is mentioned here on no other account than 
as he was applied to in the offering of theſe hairs, in an 
humble ſupplication to the offended deity, who had fo 
lately manifeſted his anger. 

V. 2) He roſe, aul fit he cat his mantle round. ] I 
fancy it will be entertaining to the reader, to obſerve 
how well the poet at all imes ſuits his deſcriptions to 
the circumſtances of the perſon : we muſt remember that 
this book continues the actions of one night; the whole 
army is now alleep, and Homer takes this opportunity 
to giieus adeſcription of ſeveral of his heroes ſuitable 
to their p oper x can e Agamemnon, who is every 
where deſcribed as anxious for the good of his people, 
is kept awake by a fatherly care for their preſervation. 
TAenelaus, for whoſe ſake the Greeks had ſuffered ſo 
greatly, ſhares all their misfortunes, and is reſtleſs while 
they are in danger. Vor, a provident, wiſe, old man, 
facrifices his reſt, even in the «<xtremity of age, to his 
love for his coumtry, s, a perſon next to Ne/tor in 
wiſdom, is ready at the firſt ſummons; he finds it hard, 
while the Grecks ſuffer, to compoſe himſelf to ſleep, but 


18 
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A lion's yellow ſpoils his back conceal'd ; 
His warlike hand a pointed jav'lin held. 30 
Meanwhile his brother, preſs'd with equal woes, 
Alike deny'd the gifts of ſoft repoſe, 

Laments for Greece ; that in his cauſe before 

So much had ſuffered, and muſt ſuffer more. 

A leopard's ſpotted hide his ſhoulders ſpread; 35; 
A brazen helmet glitter'd on his head. 

Thus (with a jav'lin in his hand) he went 

To wake Atrides in the royal tent. 

Already wak'd, Atrides he deſery'd, 

His armour buckling at his veſſel's fide. 40 
Joyful they met; the Spartan thus begun: 

Why puts my brother this bright armour on ? 

Sends he ſome ſpy, amidſt theſe filent hours, 

To try yon' camp, and watch the Trojan pow'rs? 


is eaſily awaked to march to its defence: but Diomed, 
who is every where defcribed as a daring warrior, ſleeps 
unconcerned at the nearneſs of the enemy, and is not 
awaked without fome violence, he is faid to be aſleep, 
but he ſleeps like a ſoldier in compleat arms. 

I could not paſs over one circumſtance in this place in 
relation to Vor. It is a pleaſure to ſee what care the 

et takes of his favourite counſeilor: he deſcribes him 

ying ina ſoft bed, wraps him up in a warm cloak, to 
preſerve his age from the coldneis of the night; but Dio- 
med, a gallant, young hero, fleeps upon the ground iui 
open air 3 and indeed every warrior is dreſſed in arms 

eculiar to that ſeaſon: the hide of a lion or leopard 
is what they all put on, being not to engage an enemy, 
but to meet their friends in council, Eu/tathivs. 

V. 43. Sends he ſome /py ? &c.] Menelaus in this place, 
ſtarts a deſign, which is afterwards propoſed by Neo- 
in council; the poet knew that the project would come 
with greater weight flom the age of the one, than from 
the youth of the other; and that the valiant would be 
ready to execute a deſign, which ſo venerable a couu- 
ſcllor had formed, Eu/7athius, 

But 
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But ſay, what hero ſhall ſuſtain the taſk ? 

Such bold exploits uncommon courage alk, 
Guideleſs, alone, thro' night's dark ſhade to go, 

And 'midſt a hoſtile camp explore the foe ? 

To whom the King. In ſuch diſtreſs we ſtand, 
No vulgar counſels our affairs demand ; 50 
Greece to preſerve, is now no eaſy part, 

But aſks bigh wiſdom, deep deſign, and art. 

For Jobe averſe our humble pray'r denies, 

And bows his head to Hedbor's ſacrifice. 

What eye has wit neſs'd, or what ear believ'd 55 
In one great day, by one great arm atchiev'd, 

Such wond'rous deeds as Hedtor's hand has done, 
And we beheld, the laſt revolving ſun.? 


What 


V. 57. Suck wondrous deeds as HeQtor's hand, &.] 
We hear AJgamemnon in this place launching into the 
p aiſes of a gallant enemy; but if any one think that he 
raiſes the actions of Hector too high, and ſets him above 
Achilles himſelf, this objection will vaniſh if he conſiders 
that he commends him as the braveſi of mere men, but 
{tii] he is not equal to Achilles, who was deſcended from 
a goddeſs. Agamemnon undoubtedly had. Achilles in 
his thoughts when he ſays, 


Sprung from no God, &c. 


But his anger will not let him even name the man 
whom he thus obliquely praiſes. 

Euſtathius proceeds to obſerve that the Poet aſrribes 
the gallant exploits of Hector to his pie y; and had he 
not been favoured by Jove, he had not been thus vic 
torious. 

He alſo remarks that: there is a double tautology in this 
ſpeech of Agamemnon, as Onda ras JAN X0vy wippepe 
unica bai, and ple Hppetes This proceeds from the 
wonder which the King endeavours to exprefs at the 
greatneſs of Hecto,'s actions: He labours to make his 
words anſaer the great idea he had conceived of them; 
and while his mind dwells upon the ſame object, he falls 

. into 
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What honours the belov'd of ohe adorn ; TY 
Sprung from no God, and of no Goddeſs born, 60 
Yet ſuch his acts as Gree&s unborn ſhall tell, 
And curſe the battle where their fathers fell, 

Now ſpeed thy haſty courſe along the fleet, 
There call great Ajax, and the Prince of Crete; 
Ourſelf to hoary Neftor will repair; ' 66 
To keep the guards on duty be his care ; 

(For Neftor's influence beſt that quarter guides, 
Whoſe ſon, with Merion, o'er the watch preſides.) 
To whom the Spartan: Theſe thy orders borne, 
Say, ſhall I ſtay, or with diſpatch return ? 70 
There ſhalt thou ſtay (the King of men rephy'd) 
Elſe may we miſs to meet without a, guide, 
The paths ſo many, and the camp fo wide. 

Still, with your voice, the ſlothful foldiers raiſe, - 
Urge by their father's fame, thetr future praiſe. 75 
Forget we now our ſtate and lofty birth; 
Not titles, here, but works, muſt prove our worth. 
To labour is the lot of man below ; 

And when Jove gave us life, he gave us woe. 

This ſaid, each parted to his ſev'ral cares; 80 
The King to Ne/tor's fable ſhip repairs; 


into the ſame manner of exprefling it. This is very 
natural to a perſon in his c'rcumit nces, wheſe thoughts 
are, it were, pent up, ande thupgle for an utterance, 

V. 7; The paths ſo many, &c.] Lis plain from this 
verſe, as weil as trom many others, thi! the art of Lor- 
tifica ion vas in ſome degree of perf: ion in Homer s 
dave: here are ines diaun, hat traveiſe the camp 
every nan; tic ſhip re dra-n up in the manner of a 
rampart, and fally puts mae at p oper diſiunces, that 
they mieht without d fi ulty eit er 1&ire or iſſue out, 
as the occaſion ſhould require. Eu/athius. 


The 
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The ſage protector of the Greeks he found 

Stretch'd in his bed, with all his arms around; 

The various colour'd ſcarf, the ſhield he rears, 

The ſhining helmet, and the pointed ſpears ; 85 
The dreadful weapons of the warrior's rage, 

That, old in arms, diſdain'd the peace of age. 

Then leaning on his hand his watchful head, 

The hoary monarch rais'd his eyes and ſaid : 

What art thou, ſpeak, that on deſigns unknown, 90 
While others ſleep, thus range the camp alone ? 
Seek'(t thou ſome friend, or nightly centinel? 

Stand off, approach not, but thy purpoſe tell» 

O ſon of Neleus (thus the King rejoin'd) 

Pride of the Greeks, and glory of thy kind! 95 
Lo here the wretched Agamemnon ſtands, | 
Th' unhappy Gen'ral of the Grecian bands; 

© Whom 


V. 92. See thou ſome friend, or nightly centinel 2] 
It has been thought that Ne/tor aſks this queſtion upon 
the account of his ſor, Thr 4/pmedes, who commanded the 
guard that night. He ſeems to be under ſome appre- 
hen ſion leſt he ſhould have remitted the wat.h. And it 
may alſo be gathered from this paſſage, that in thoſe 
times the ule of the watch-word was unknoun ; . beciuſe 
Ne/?or is obliged to crowd feveral queſtions together, 
before he can learn «h-ther Agamemnon be a friend or 
an enemy. he ſhortneſs of the queſtions agrees admi- 
rably with the occation upon which they were made; 
it being neceſſary that No, ſhould be immediate y in- 
formed who he was, that piſſed along the camp: if a 
iy. that he might ſtand upon his guard; if a friend, 
thut he might not cauſe an alarm to be given to the 
army, by wultiplying queſtions. Fu/tathius. 

V. 95. L9 here the wretched Agamemnon uud] 
Euuthius obſerves, that Agamemnon here paints his 
diltreſs in a very pathetical manner: while the meaneſt 
ſoldier is at relt the general wanders about diſconſolate, 
and is ſuperior now in nothing ſo much as in ſorrow : 
but this forrow proceeds not from a baſe abject ſpirit, 


; but 
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Whom Jove decrees with daily cares to bend, 
And woes that only with his life ſhail end! 

Scarce can my knees theſe trembling limbs ſuſtain, 100 
And ſcarce my heart ſupport its load of pain. 

No taſte of ſleep theſe heavy eyes have known; 
Confus' d, and ſad, I wander thus alone, 

With ſears diſtracted, with no fix'd deſign; 

And all my people's miſeries are mine. 105 
If aught of uſe thy waking thoughts ſuggeſt, 
(Since cares, like mine, deprive thy ſoul of reſt) 
Impart thy counſel, and aſſiſt thy friend: 

Now let us jointly to the trench deſcend, 

At every gate the fainting guard excite, 110 
Tir'd with the toils of day and watch of night : 
Elſe may the ſudden foe our works invade, 

So near, and favour'd by the gloomy ſhade. 

To him thus Nefflor. "I'ruſt the Pow'rs above, 
Nor thiuk proud Hedtor's hopes confirm'd by Jove; 115 
How ill agree the views of vain mankind, 

And the wiſe counſels of th? eternal mind? 
Audacious Hefor, if the Gods ordain. 

That great Achilles riſe and rage again, | 
What toils attend thee, and what woes remain? 120 
Lo faithful Nefor thy command obeys, 

The care is next our other Chiefs to raiſe ; 

Ulyfes, Diomed, we chiefly need; 

Mages for ſtrength, Oileus fam'd. for ſpeed. 


but from a g-nerous diſpoſition; he is not anxious for 
the loſs of his own glory, but for the ſufferings of his 
people: it is a noble ſorrow, and ſprings from a com- 
mendabie tenderneſs and humanity. | 


ame 
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To thoſe tall ſhips remoteſt of the fleet, 

Where lie great Jjax, and the King of Crete. 

'To rouſe the Spartan I myſeif decree ; 

Dear as he is to us, and dear to thee, 

Yet mult I tax his ſloth, that claims no ſhare, 130 

With his great brother, in this martial care : 

Him it behov'd to ev'ry chief to ſue, - 

Preventing ev'ry part perform*d by you 

For ſtrong neceſſity our toils demands, 

Claims all our hearts, and urges all our hands, 135 
To whom the King: With rev'rence we allow 

Thy juſt rebukes, yet learn to fparc them now. 

My gen'rous brother is of gentle kind, 

He ſeems remiſs, but bears a valiant mind; 

Thro? too much det'rence to our fov'reign ſway, 140 

Content to follow, when we lead the way. 

Put now, our ills induſtrious to prevent, 

Long ere the reſt he rofe, and ſought my tent. 

The chiefs you nam'd, already, at his call, 

Prepare to meet us at the navy-wall, 145 


Some other be diſpatch'd of nimbler feet, 12 1 


V. 138. My gen'rous brother is of gentle kind) Aga- 
mem is every where repreſentet as tlie g eateſl ex- 
ample of brotherly affection; and he at all times de- 
fends Menelaus, but never with more addreſs than now: 

flor had accuſed Menelaus ot fioth; the King is his 
ad\ocate, but pleads his excuſe only in part: he does 
not entirely acquit him, becauſe he would not contradict 
fo wiſe a man as Ne/tor ; nor does he condemn him, 
becauſe his bruther at this time was not guilty ; but he 
very artfully turns the imputation of Veo ta the praiſe 
of Monelaus; and afticms, that what might ſeem to be 
remiſſneſs in his character, was only a deference to his 
author ty, and that his ſeeming inactivity was but an 
willingneſs ta ad without command, Eu/tathius. 


Aſſembling 
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Aſſembling there, between the trench and gates, 


Near the night-guards our choſen council waits. 

Then none (ſaid Neftor ) ſhall his rule witliſtand, 
For great examples juſtify command, 

With that, the venerable warrior roſe ; 150 
The ſhining greaves his man'y legs incloſe z 
His purple mantle golden buckles join'd, 

Warm with the ſofteſt wool, and doubly lin'd; 
Then ruſhing from his tent, he ſnatch'd in haſte 
His ſteely lance, that lighten'd as he paſt. I55 
The camp he travers'd thro? the ſleeping crowd, 
Stopp'd at Ulyfes' tent, and call'd aloud, 

Ulyjes, ſudden as the voice was ſent, 

Awakes, ſtarts up, au iſſues from his tent. 

What new diltreſs, what ſudden cauſe of fright 160 
Thus leads you wand'ring in the filent night ? 

O prudent chief! (the Pyiian ſage reply'd) 

Wiſe as thou ait, be now thy wiſdom try'd: 
Whatever means of ſafety can be ſought, 

Whatever counſels can inſpire our thought, 165 
Whatever methods, or to fly or fight ; 

All, all depend on this important night ! 

He heard, return'd, and took his painted ſhield ; 
Then join'd the chiets, and follew'd thro? the field. 
Without his tent, bold Diomed they found, 170 
All ſheath'd in arms, his brave companions round: 
Each ſunk in ſleep, extended on the field, 

His head reclining on his boſſy ſhield. - 

A wood of ſpears ſtood by, that fixt upright, 

Shot from their flaſhing points a quiv*ring light. 175 
| A bull's 


V. 174. 4 wood of ſpears Rood by, &c,)] The picture 
here given us of Diomed fleeping in his arms _— 
old 
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A bull's black hide compos'd the hero's bed; 

A ſplendid carpet roll'd beneath his head. 

Then, with his foot old Nefor gently ſhakes 

The ſlumb'ring chief, and in theſe words awakes. 

Riſe, ſon of Tydeus ! to the brave and ſtrong 180 

Reſt ſeems inglorious, and the night too long. 

But fleep'ſt thou now? when from yon? hill the foe 

Hangs o'er the fleet, and ſhades our walls below? 
At this, ſoft lumber from his eye-lids fled ; 

The warrior ſaw the houary chief, and ſaid. 185 

Wond'rous old man! whoſe ſoul no reſpite knows, 

Tho? ycars and honours bid thee ſeek repoſe, 

Let younger Greeks our ſleeping warriors wake 

Ill fits thy age theſe toils to undertake, 

My fries (he auſwer'd) gen'rcus is thy care, 190 

Theſe toils, my ſubjeQs and wy tons might bear, 

Their loyal thonghts and pious loves conſpire 

To eaſe a ſov'reign, and relieve a fire. 

But now the laſt deſpair ſurrounds our hoſt ; 

No hour muſt paſs, no moment mult be loſt; 195 


Each 


ſol.lie:z about him, and the ſpears ſticking upright in the 
earth, has a near reſemblance to that in the fi-{t book of 
Samuel, ch. 26. v.7. Saul lay fleeping within the trench, 
and fs ſpear ſtuck in the ground at his bolſter; but Ab- 
ner an4 the people lay round about him, 

V. 182. Fron on hill the foe, &c. ] It is neceſſary, if 
we wcu'd form an exact idea of the battles of Homer, 
to carry in our minds the place where each action was 
fought. It will therefore be proper to enquire where 
that eminence ſtood, upon which the Trojans encamped 
this night, Eu/tathius is inclinable to believe it was 
Callico/5ne, but it will appear from what Dolon ſays, 
v. 457. (of Hef's being encamped at the monument ef 
us) that this eminence muſt be the Tumulus on which 
that manument was fituate, and ſo the old Scholiaſt 
rightly explains it, 

V. 194, 
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Each ſingle Greek, in this concluſive ſtrife, 

Stands on the ſharpeſt edge of death or life: 

Yet if my years thy kind regard engage, 

Employ thy youth as T employ my age; 

Succeed to theſe my cares, and ronze tle reſt; 200 

He ſerves me moſt, who ſerves his country belt. 
This ſaid, the hero o'er his ſhoulders flung 

A lion's ſpoils, that to his ancles hung; 

Then ſeiz'd his pond'rous lance, and ſtrode along. 

Meges the bold, with Ajax fam'd for ſpeed, 205 

The warriors rouz'd, and to th? entrenchments lead. 
And now the chiefs approach the nightly guard; 

A wakeful ſquadron, each in arms prepar'd : 


Th' 


V. 194. But n1w the laſt depair ſurrounds our 1ſt. ] 
The different beh viour of N:/tor upon the {ame occa- 
fon, to differen! perſon, is worthy obſervation : 2a 
memnon was under a concern and dej. tian of ſpirit 
from the dinger of his army: To raiſe his courage, 
Ne/tar gave hin hopes of ſucceſs, and reprefented the 
ſtate of atfairs in the moſt favourable view, But he ap- 
plies himſelf to Di2rmecd, who is at all times enterprizing 
and incapable of deſpiir, in a far different manner: 
He turns the darkeſt file to him, and gives the worlt 
proſpect of their condition. This conduct (fiys Au/ta- 
thius) ſnews a great deal of prudence : it is the province 
of wiſdom to encourage the diſheartened with hopes, 
and to qualify the forward courage of the daring with 
fears; that tne valour of the one may not fink through 
deſpair, nor fiy out into raſhneſs. 

V. 20). And now the chi arproach the n:ghtly 

vard.)] It is uſaal in poetry to paſs over little cireum- 
88 and carry on the greater. Menelaus in this book 
was ſent to call ſome of the leaders; the poet has too 
much juigment to dwell upon the trivial particulars of his 
performing his meflage, but lets us know by. the f-quel 
that he had pz formed it. It would have clogged the 
poetical narration to have told us how Menelaus wakel 
the heroes to whom he was diſpatched, and had been but 
a repetition of what the Poet had fuliy defcrived . l 
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Th' unweary*d watch their liſt'ning leaders keep, 
And couching cloſe, repel invading ſleep. 210 
So faithful dogs their fleecy charge maintain, 

With toil protected from the prowling train; 

When the gaunt lioneſs, with hunger bold, 

Springs from the mountains tow*rd the guarded fold: 
Thro' breaking woods her ruſtling courſe they hear; 
Loud and more loud, the clamours ſtrike their ear 216 
Of hounds and men; they ſtart, they gaze around; 
Watch ev'ry fide, and turn to ev'ry ſound. 

Thus watch'd the Grectans, cautious of ſurprize, 
Fach voice, each motion, drew their ears and eyes; 220 
Each ſtep of paſſing feet increas'd th? affright ; 

And hoſtile Troy was ever full in ſight. 

Neſtor with joy the wakeful band ſurvey'd, 

And thus accoſted thro? the gloomy ſhade. 

'Tis well, my ſons! your nightly cares employ 225 
Elſe muſt our hoſt become the ſcorn of Troy, 


He therefore (ſays the ſame author) drops theſe particue 
Lirities, and leaves them to be ſupplied by the imagina- 
tion of the reader, It is ſo in Painting, the Painter does 
not always Craw at full length, but leaves what is want- 
ing to be added by the fancy of the beholder. 

V. 211. So faithful dogs, &c.] This ſimibe is in all its 
parts juſt to the deſcription it is meant to i!luſtrate. The 
dogs repreſent the watch, the flack the & ceks, the fold 
their camp, and the wild beaſt that invades them, Hec-— 
tor. The place, poiture, and circumſtance, are painted 
with the utmoſt life and nature. 

Eufiathius takes notice of one particular in this de- 
ſcription, which ſhews the manner in which the centi- 
n-1s kept the guard. The Poet tells us, that they /ate 
a wn with their arms in their hands. I (think that this 
was not fo prudent a method as is now uſed ; it being 
aimoſt impoſſible for a man that ſtands, to drop aſleep, 


whereas one that is ſeated may ealily be overpowered 
by the fatigue of a long watch. | 


Watch 
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Watch thus, and Greece ſhall live The hero ſaid; 

Then o'er the trench the following chieftains led. 

His ſon, and godlike Merion march'd behind, 

{For theſe the Princes to their council join'd) 2 30 

The trenches paſt, th* aſſembled Kings around 

In ſilent ſtate the conſiſtory crown'd. 

A place there was yet undefil'd with gore, 

The ſpot where Hector ſtopp'd his rage before, 

When night deſcending from his vengeful hand 245 

Repriev'd the relics of the Grecian band. 

(The plain beſide with mangled corpſe was ſpread, 

And all his progreſs mark'd by heaps of dead.) 

There ſat the mournful Kings: when Nel us? ſon, 

The council opening, in theſe words begun. 240 
Is there (ſaid he) a chief ſo greatly brave, 

His life to hazard, and his country ſave ? 


Lives 


V. 228. Then oe; the trench the following chiegftains 
fed.] The rezſon v hy N:/tor did not open the council 
within the trenches, was with a deſign to encourage the 
guards, and theſe whom he intended to ſend to enter 
the Trojan camp. It would have appeared unreaſonable 
to ſend others over the entrenchmeiits upon a hazardous 
enterprize, and not to have dared hin ſelf to ſet a foot 
ber ond them. it bis a:fo could not ſail of inflaming the 
courage of the Grecian ſpies, who would know them- 
ſelves not to be far from afliſtance, while fo many of 
the princes were paſſed over the ditch as weil as they, 
Fuſtathius. 6 

V. 241. Is there (/ail he) a chiif fo greatly brave?) 
Neſtor propoſes his defign of ſending ſpies into the 77. 
jan army with a great dea] of aderefſs: He begins wrh 
a general ſentence, and will not chooſe any one hero, 
for fear of diſguſting the refit: Had Mito, named the 
perſon, he would have pzid him a compliment that 
was ſure to be attended with the hazard of his life; and 
that perſon might h-ve believed that Ve/tor expoſed hin 
to a danger, which his honour. would net let him de- 

, cine; 


— vw Oh - 
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Lives there a man, who ſingly dares to go 
To yonder camp, or ſeize ſome ſtraggling foe ? 
Or favour'd by the night approach ſo near, 245 
Their ſpeech, their counſels, and deſigns to hear? 
If to beſiege our navies they prepare, 
Or Troy once more mult be the ſeat of war? 
This could he learn, and to our peers recite, 
And paſs unharm'd the dangers of the night; 250 
What fame were his thro? all ſucceeding days, 
While Phebus ſhines, or men have tongues to praiſe ? 
What gifts his grateful country would beſtow ?. 
What muſt not Greece to her deliv'rer owe ? 
A ſable ewe each leader ſhould provide, 255 
With each a ſable lambkin by ker fide; 
At ev*ry rite his ſhare ſhould be encreas'd, 
And his the foremoſt honours of the feaſt. 

Fear held them mute : Alone, untaught to fear, 
Tydides ſpoke—The man you ſeek is here, 260 


eline; while the reſt might have reſented ſuch a par- 
tiality, which would have ſeemed to give a preference 
to another before thera, It therefore was wiſdom in 
N /tor to propoſe the deſign in gen-ral terms, whereby 
all the gallant men that offered themſelves ſati-fed 
their honour, by being willing to ſhare the danger with 
Dromed; and it was no diſgrace to be left behind, after 
they had offered to hazard their lives for their country, 
Euti ath 7. 

V. 244. Or ſeize the firaggling foe 2] It is worthy ob. 
fervation with how much caut on N-/tor opens this de- 
ſign, and with how much courage Dziomed accepts it; 
Nite, forms it with coolneſs, but Diomed embraces it 
with warmth and reſolution. NV:/tor only propoſes tha: 
tome man wculd approach the enemy and Intercept 
ſome ſtraggling Trojan, but Dinmed offers to penetrate 
tne very camp. Ne/tor was afraid leſt no one ſhould 
"ndertake it: Dionied overlooks the danger, and pre- 
ſents himſelf, as willing to march againſt the whole 
army of Troy, Euſtatius, 
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Thro? yon” black camps to bend my dang'rous way, 

Some God within commands, and I obey, 

But let ſome other choſen warrior join, 

To raiſe my hopes, and ſecond my deſign. 

By mutual confidence and mutual aid, 265 

Great deeds are done, and great diſcov'ries made; 

'The wiſe new prudence from the wiſe acquire, 

And one brave hero fans another's fire, 
Contending leaders at the word aroſe; 

Each gen'rous breaſt with emulation glows: 279 

So brave a taſk each Ajax flrove to ſhare, 

Bold Merion ſtrove, and Neftor”'s valiant heir; 

The Spartan wiſh*d, the ſecond place to gain, 

And great Ulyſſes wiſh'd, nor wiſh'd in vain. 

Then thus the King of men the conteſt ends. 275 

Thou firſt of warriors, and thou beſt of friends, 

Undaunted Diomed ! what chief to join 

In this great enterprize, is only thine, 

Juſt be thy choice, without affection made, 

To birth, or office, no reſpect be paid; 280 


V. 280. 70 birth or 9ffice no reſpect be paid.) Fuſta- 
thius remarks that Agamem non artfully ſteals away his 
brother from danger ; the fondneſs he bears to him 
makes him think him unequal to fo bold an encerprize, 
and prefer his ſafety to his glory. Fe farther adds, that 
the Poet intended to condemn that faulty ndeſty which 
makes one ſometimes prefer a nobleman before a perſon 
of more real wo th. To be greatly born is an happ!- 
neſs but no merit; whereas perſonal virtues ſhew a 
wan worthy of that greatn*$ to which he is not born. 

It appears from hence, how honourable it was of old 
to go upon theſe parties by night, or undertake tho'e 
otfices which are now only the taſk of common ſoldiers. 
Gideon in the book of Fudgrs (as Dacier obſerves) goes 
asa ſpy into the camp of Midian, though he was at that 
time General of the V ac ites. 

Let 
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Let worth determine here. The monarch ſpake, 
And inly trembled for his brother's ſake. 
Then thus (the god-like Diomed rejoin'd) 
My choice declares the impulſe of my mind. 
How can I doubt, while great Ulyſſes ſtands 285 
To lend his counſels, and aſſiſt our hands? 
A. chief, 'whoſe ſafety is Minerva's care : 
So fam'd, ſo dreadful in the works of war: 
Bleſt in his conduct, J no aid require, 
Wiſdom like his might paſs thro' flames of fire. 290 
It fits thee not, before theſe chiefs of fame, 
(Reply'd the ſage) to praiſe me or to blame: 
Praiſe from a friend, or cenſure from a foe, 
Are loft on hearers that our merits know, 


V. 289 Bi in his condudt.) There required ſome ad- 


dreſs in Diomed, to make his choice without offending the 
GrecianPrinces each of them might think it an indignity 
to be refuſed ſuch a p'ace of honour. Diomed therefore 
chuſes UH, not becauſe he is braver than the reſt, but 
becauſe he is wiſer. This part of his character was al- 
lowed by all the leaders of the army; rone of them 
thought it a diſparagement to themſelves as thev were men 
of valour, to ſee the firit place given to s in point 
of wiſdom. No doubt but the Poet, by cauſing Diomed 
to make this choice, intended to infinuate that valour 
ought always to be tempered with wiſdom ; to the end 
that what is deſigned with prudence may be executed 


Vith reſolution. Eu/tathinus. 


V. 291. It fits thee not to praiſe me, or to Lame.) The 
modeſty of Cs in this paſſage is very remarkable; 


though undoubtedly he deſerved to be praiſed, yet he in- 


terrupts Diomed rather than he would be a hearer of 


his own commendation, What Dzomed ſpoke in praiſe: 


of s, was uttered to juſtify his choice of him to 
the leaders of the army; otherwiſe the praiſe he had 


ven him, would have been no better than flattery, 
galfhius. 5 | 
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But let us haſte—Night rolls the hours away, 295 
The red'ning Orient ſhews the coming day, 

The ſtars ſhine fainter on th* ætherial plains, 

And of Night's empire but a third remains. 

Thus having ſpoke, with gen'rous ardour preſt, 
In arms terrific their huge limbs they dreſt. 300 
A two-edg'd faulchion Thraſymed the brave, 
An ample buckler, to Tydides gave: 

| Then 


V. 295. ——NVight yells the hours away, 
The /tars ſhine fainter on ili terial plains, 
And of Night's empire but a third remains.] 


It has been objeRed that Css is guilty of a threefold 
tautology, when every word he uttered ſhews the ne- 
ceſſity of being conciſe: If the night was nigh ſpent, 
there was the lets time to loſe in tautologies. But this is 
ſo far from being a fault, that it is a beauty: Ce 
dwells upon the ſuortneſs of the time before the day ap- 
pears, in order to urge D:9-22e4 to the greater ſpeed in 
proſecuting the ielign, Fuftathus, 

V. 299. But a third remains.) One ought to take no- 
tice with how much exactneſs Lomer proportions his in- 
cidents to the time of action: Theſe two books take 
up no more than the compils of one night; and this 
deſign could not have been executed in any other part of 
it. The Poet had before told us, that oil ike plain was 
enlightened by the fires of Trey, and conſequently no 
ſpy could paſs over to their camp, till they were almoſt 
ſunk and extinguiſhed, which could not be till near the 
morning. | 

'Tis obſervable taat the Poet divides the night into 
three parts, from whence we may gather that the Gre- 
cians had three watches during the night: Ihe firſt and 
ſecond of which were over, when Diomed and Ls ſet 
out to enter the enemy's camp. Eu/tathius. 

V. 301. A two edg'd faulchion Thraſymed the brave, 
&c.] It is a very impertinent remark of Sca7zer, that 
Diomed ſhould not have gone from his tent without a 
ſword. The expedition he now goes upon could not be 
foreſeen by him at the time he roſe: He was awaked 
of a ſudden, and ſent in haſte to call ſome of the Princes: 


Beſides, he went but to council, and even then 9 
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Then in a leathern helm he cas'd his head, 

Short of its creſt, and with no plume o'erſpread : 
(Such as by youths, unus'd to arms, are worn; 305 
No ſpoils enrich it, and no ſtuds adorn. ) 

Next kim Uly/es took a ſhining ſword, 

A bow and quiver, with bright arrows ſtor'd : 

A well prov'd caſque with leather braces bound 

(Thy gift, Meriones) his temples crown'd : 310 
Soft wool within; without, in order ſpread, 

A boar's white teeth grinn'd horrid o'er his head. 
This from Amyntor, rich Ormenus? ſon, 

Autolzchus by fraudful rapine won, 


And 


his ſpear with him, as Homer had already informed us. 
} think if one were to ſtudy the art of cavilling, there 
would he more occaſion to blame Vigil for «what Scali- 
ger praiſes him, giving a ſword to Euryalus, when he 
had one before, En. q v. 303. | 

V. 303 Then ina liathern helm. ] It may not be im- 
pope to obſerve how conformably to the defign, the 

det arms theſe two heroz2s: s has a bow and ar- 
rows, that he might be able to wonnd the enemy at a 
diſtance, and fo retard his flight til! he could overtake 
him; and for fear of a diſcovery, Diomed is armed with 
a helmet of leather, that the glittering of it need not be- 
tray him. Fu7athius, 

There is ſome reſemblance in this whele tory to that 
of Miſus and Euryalus in Virgil: and as the heroes are 
here ſucceſsful, and in Vgl unfortunate, it was per- 
hap» as great au inſſtance of Vzrgi”s juigment to de- 
leribe the unhappy youth in a glitiering helmet, which 
orcationed his diſcovery, as it was in Homer to arm his 
tluccefsful one in the contrary manner, 

V. zog. A avell prowd caſgue.3) Mr. Barnes has a 
pretty remark on this place, that it was probably from 
this deſcription, g @pngtly that the ancient Painters 
and tragic Poets conſtantly repreſented Cs with the 
us on his head; but this particularity could not lie 
preſerved with any grace in the tranſlation, 
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And gave Amphidamas ; from him the prize 315 
Molus received, the pledge of ſocial ties; 
The helmet next by Merion was poſſeſs'd, 
And now Ulyſſes? thoughtful temples preſs'd. 
Thus ſheath'd in arms, the council they forſake, 
And dark thro? paths oblique their progreſs take. 320 
Juſt then, in ſign ſhe favour'd their intent, 
A long-wing'd heron great Minerva ſent ; 
This, tho? ſurrounding ſhades obſcur'd their view, 
Py the ſhrill clang and whiſtling wings, they knew. 
As from the right ſhe ſoar'd, Ulyſſes pray'd, 325 
Hail'd the glad omen, and addreſs'd the maid. 

t O daughter 


V. 314. This from Amyntor, &c.] The ſucceſſion cf 
this helmet deſcending from one hero to another, is im- 
tated by Virgil in the ſtory of Ni/us and Euryalus. 


Euryalus phaleras Rhamnetis, & aurea bullis 
Cirgula; Tiburti Romuts dlitiſſimus olim 

Que mittit ha, hofpitio cum jungeret abſens, 
Cedicus ; illi ſun moriens dat habere nepott : 
Pot mortem bello Rutuli pus nd ue potili. 


It was anciently a cuſtom to make theſe military pre- 
ſents to brave adventurers. So Jonathan, in the firſt 
book of Samuel, /tript himſelf of the robe that was upon 
him, and gave it to David; and his garments, even ie 
his ſword, and his bow, and his girdle. Chap. 18, v. 4. 
. 326. Ulyſſes— Hail the glat omen.] This paſſage 
ſufficiently juſtifies Diomed for his choice of bes 
Diomed, who was moſt renowned for valour, might have 
iven a wrong interpretation to this omen, and ſo have 
Boon diſcouraged from proceeding in the attempt. For 
though it really ügnified, that as the bird was not ſeen, 
but only heard by the ſound of its wings, ſo they ſhould 
not be diſcovered by the Trojans, but perform actions 
which all Troy ſhould hear with ſorrow; yet on the 
other hand it might imply, that as they diſcovered the 
bird by the noiſe of its wings, ſo they ſhouid be be- 
trayed by the noiſe they ſhould make in the Tr9/47 
army. The reaſon why Pa//as does not ſend the bird 


that is ſacred to hecſelf, but the heron, · is becauſe ny 
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O daughter of that God, whoſe arm can wield 

'Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield! 

O thou! for ever preſent in my way, 

Who, all my motions, all my toils ſurvey ! 239 

Safe may we paſs beneath the gloomy ſhade, 

Safe by thy ſuccour to our ſhips convey'd ; 

And let ſome deed this ſignal night adorn, 

To claim the tears of Trojans yet unborn. 

Then god-like Diomed preferr'd his pray'r: 335 

Daughter of Zove, unconquer'd Pallas! hear, 

Great Queen of arms, whoſe favour Tydeus won, 

As thou defend'ſt the fire, defend the ſon. 

When on Z/opus? bauks the banged . pow*rs 

Of Greece he left, and ſought the Theban tow'rs, 340 

Peace was his charge; received with peaceful ſhow, 

He went a legate, but return'd a foe : 

Then help'd by thee, and cover'd by thy fhicid, 

He ſought with numbers, and made numbers yield. 

So now be preſent, Oh celeſtial maid! 345 

So ſtill continue to the race thine aid! 

A youthful ſteer ſhall fall beneath the ſtroke, 

Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke, 

With ample forehead, and with ſpreading horns, 

Whoſe taper tops refulgent gold adorns, 350 

ne heroes pray'd, and Pallas, from the ſkies, 

Accords their vow, ſucceeds their enterprize. 

Now, like two lions panting for the prey, 

With dreadful thoughts they trace the dreary way, 

Thro? the black horrors of th' enſanguin'd plain, 355 

Thro' duſt, thro? blood, o'er arms, and hills of ſlain. 

Nor 

Tejas Ys 669 dence ON they ſhould ſpoil the 

| N 3 V. 356. 
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Nor leſs bold Ze&or, and the ſons of Troy, 
On high deſigns the wakeful hours employ ; 
Tt” afſembled peers their lofty chief inelos'd; 
Who thus the countels of his breaſt propos'd. 366 
What glorious man, for high attempts prepar'd, 
Dares greatly venture for a rich reward? 
Of yonder feet a bold diſcov'ry make, 
What watch they keep, and what reſolves they take? 
It now ſubdu'd they meditate their flight, 365 
And ſpent with toil neglect the watch of night ? 


V. 3:6. Tiro' cdi, thro blood, & c.] Arnophon (lnye Zu. 
Seathiis) hes ifnrated this peflage ; but what the poet 
gives us in one line, the hiſtorian protrscts into ſeveral 


ſentences, Emi hut HN, raf h, Tw wi 
A 5 

Ynv &ipeart miFvppirny, Soe. When the battle was 
ore, one 111g ht behold through the whole extent of the 
tdi, th? ground dyed with red blood; the bocies of 
” frrends and enemies freien over each other, the 
 /Zielts pierced, the 4 ers rollen, and te drawn 
© jars, fome ſcatiered on tne earth, ſome plunged in 
* the 5147's of th ain, and ſ/omeyet pr aſpid in the hands 
„%% the ſolliers.“ 

V. 35%. Vr leſs bold Hector, &c.) It is the rema:k 
Fuſtallbius, that Homer ſends out the Tan ipy in 
this place in a very different manner from the Goran 
ones before. Having been very particular en deſcrib- 
ing the counſel of the Greczs, he avoids tiring the read- 
er here with parallel circumſtances, and pail:s it in ge- 
»eral terms. In rhe firſt, a wiſe old man prop-fes the 
adventure with an air of defe:ence; in the ſecond, a 

rave young man with an air of authority. The one 
promiſes a {mall gift, but very honourabl- and certain 
the other a great one, but uncertain and leſs honourable, 
becauſe it is given a3 a reward, So that Diamed and 
Is are inſpired with the love of glory. Dolton is 
poiteſt with a thirſt of gain: they proceed with a [ge 
and circumſpect valour, he with a r-ſhneſs and vanity , 
they go in conjunction, he alone: they croſs the field. 
out of the road, he follows the common track In ll 
there is a contraſt that is admirable, and a moral that 
ſtrikes every reader at fick tght, 


His 
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His be the chariot that ſhall pleaſe him moſt, 

Of all the plunder of the vanquiſh'd hoſt; 

His the fair ſteeds that all the reſt excel, 

And his the glory to have ſerv'd ſo well. 370 
A youth there was among the tribes of Tro, 

Dolon his name, Eumedes? only boy. 

(Five girls beſide the rev' tend herald told) 

Rich was the ſon in braſs, and rich in gold: 

Not bleſs'd by nature with the charms of face, 375 

But ſwift of foot, and matchleſs in the race. 


V. 352. Dolon his name] Tis ſcarce te be conceived 
with vhat concileneſs the poet has here given us the 
name, the fortunes, the pedigree, the cflige, the ſh:pe, 
the ſwiftneſs of Do/24. He ſeems to have been eminent 
for nothing ſo much as for his wealth, though un oubt- 
edly he was by place one of the brſt rank of Troy: 
Hef ſummons him to this allembiy amongſt the chiefs 
of Troy; nor was he unknown to the Creſts, for Dinired, 
immediately after he had ſeized him, ca'ls him by his 
name. ches being an herald, he had frequently 
paſlæd be. ween the armies in the execution of his once. 

Ihe ancients obſerved upon ih's place, that it was the 
ofli-eof Doloꝝ Which made him offer himſelf to H2for, 
he ſacred character gave him hopes that they would 
n>t violate his perſon, ſhoula he happen to be taken; 
and his riches he knew were ſufficient to purchaſe his 
liberty; b-ſfides all ſuch advantages, he had hopes from 
his ſv.itineſs to eſcape any puiſuers,. Euffathins. 

V. 375. Not kli, Nature xv:ith the charms of face] 
The original ir, F 


50 / % \ ” \ , 
Os 955 701 85 05 (atv ü HAAS; ENAG TU ng. 


Which ſome ancient critics thought to include a contra» 
diction, b-caul!e a man that is ill ſhaped can hardly be 
ſwift in running, s taking the word £005 as applied in ge- 
neral tothe air of the whole perſon. But 2: 7/207e ac- 
quaints us that word was as pro er in regard to the face 
only, and that it was uſual with the Cretans to call a 
wan with a handſome face, evs39%c. So that Dolo might 
want a good face, and yet be well-ſhaped enough tv 
make an excellent racer. Poet. c. 26. 
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Hector! (he ſaid) my courage bids me meet 

This high atchievement, and explore the fleet : 

But firſt exalt thy ſceptre to the ſkies, 

And {wear to grant me the demanded prize; 380 
Th” immortal courſers, and the glitt'ring car, 

That bear Pelides thro' the ranks of war. 

Encourag'd thus no idle ſcout I go, 

Fulfil thy with, their whole intention know, 


V. 380 ' Star o grant Me, &.] It is evident from 
this whole narration, that Do/on was a man of no worth 
or courage; his coverouſneſs ſ-ems to be the ſole motiie 
of his uncieraking this exploit: and whereas Dinmed 
neither deßred any reward, nor when promiſed, required 
aſſurance of it; Dolan demands an oath, and will not 
truſt the promiſe of Heetor ; he every where diſcover: a 
bife ſp it, and br the ſequel it will appear, that this 
va'n dog tler, inſtend of diſcovering the army of the 
enemy, becomes a traitor to his own, Euſtathius. 

V 391. T#' immortal cour/ſer's, and the glitt'ring car. 
H. for in the foregoing ſpe: ch promiſes the beſt horſes 
in the Gecian army as a reward to any one who would 
vndertake what he propoſed. Dolon immediately de- 
mands thoſe of Achilles, and confines the general pro- 
miſe of Hector to the particular horſes of that brave 
hero. | 

There is ſomething very extraordinary in Hees 
taking a folemn oath that he will give the chariot and 
needs of Achilles to Dolon. The ancient, ſays EA, 
tathius, knew not whoſe vanity moſt to wonder at, that 
of Dolon or Hector ; the one for demanding this, or the 
other for promiſing it. Though we may take notice, 
that Virgil liked this extravagance ſo well as to 1mitate' 
it, where 4/canius (without being aſked) promiſes the 
horſes and armour of Turnus to Mus, on his undertak- 
ing a like enterprize. 


Vidiſti, gus Turnus equn, quibus ihat in armis, 
Aureus; ipſum lum, clyprum criſtaſgue rubentes 
Excipiam forti, jam nunc tua premia, Miſe. 
Unleſs one ſhoul4 think the raſhneſs of ſuch a promiſe 
better agreed with the ardour of this youthful prince, 


than with the character of an «experienced wariior like 
Hectoy. g : 


Ev*n 
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Ev'n to the royal tent purſue my way, 385 
And all their counſels, all their aims bet ray. 

The chief then heav'd the golden ſcepter high, 

Atteſting thus the monarch of the ſky. 

Be witneſs thou ! immortal Lord of all! 

Whoſe thunder ſhakes the dark aerial hall: 390 
By none but Dolon ſhall this prize be borne, 

And him alone th' immortal ſteeds adorn. 

Thus Zefor, ſwore: the Gods were calld in vain, 
But the raſh youth prepares to ſcour the plain : 
Acroſs his back the beuded bow he flung, 395 
A wolf's grey hide around his ſhoulders hung, 

A ferret's downy fur his helmet lin'd, 

And in his hand a pointed jav'lin ſhin'd. 

Then {never to return) he ſought the ſhore, 

And trod the path his feet muſt tread no more. 400 
Scarce had he paſs'd the ſteeds and Tran throng, 
(Stül bending forward as he cours'd along) 

When, on the hollow way, th* approaching tread 
Uly/es mark'd, and thus to Diomed. | 

O friend! I hear ſome ſtep: of hoſtile feet, 405- 

Moving this way, or haſt'ning to the fleet; 

Some {py perhaps, to lurk beſide the main; 

Or nigh ly pillager that ſtrips. the ſlain. 

Yet let him paſs, and win a little ſpace; 

Ihen ruſh behind him, and prevent his pace. 410 
But if too {wift of foot he flies before, 

Confine his courſe along the fleet and ſhore, 

Betwixt the camp and him our ſpears employ, 

And intercept his hop'd return to Troy. 

With that they Rep'd aſide, and ſtoop'd their head, 
(As Dolon paſo'd)- behind a heap of dcad : | 416 


N 5 Telong. 
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Along the path the ſpy unwary flew; 

Soft, at juſt diſtance both the chiefs purſue. 

So diſtant they, and ſuch the ſpace between, 

As when two teams of mules divide the green, 420 


(To 


V. 4179.— Such the ſpace between, as when tub 
teams of mules, &e.] I wonder Eu/tathius takes no no- 
tice of the manner of plowing uſed by the ancients, 
which is deſcribed in theſe verſes, and of which we 
have the beſt account from Dyc/vr. She is not ſatisfied 
with the explanation given by D:4y,mus, that Homer 
meant the ſpace which mules by their ſwifineſ: gain 
upon oxen, that plow in the ſame field. The Gre- 
** cr@ns (ſays ſhe) did not plow in the manner now in 
uſe. They firſt broke up the ground with oxen, and 
then plowed it more lightly with mules. When they 
'employed two plows in a fizld, they meaſured the 
ſpace they could plow ina day, and ſet their plows at 
the two ends of that ſpace, and thoſe plows proceeded 
towards each other, This intermediate ſpice was 
conſtantly fixed, bur leſs in proportion for two plows 
of oxen than for two mules; b=cauſe oxen are flower, 
and tail more in a field that has already had the Frlt 
plowing. I therefore believe that what Homer calls 
„ emwpay is the ſpace left by the huſbandmen between 
„two plons of mules which till the ſame Feld. and 
* as this ſpace was ſo much the greater in a field alrea- 
dy plowed bv oxen, he adds what he ſays of mules, 
„ that they are ſwifter and fitter to give the ſecond 
be plo ing than oxen, and therefore diltinguiſhes the 
feld fo poo ed by the epithet of Jerp, vt Baheins“ 
„ for tnat ſpace was curtain of fo many acres or perches, 
„ andalways larger than in a field as yet umilled, which 
© being heavier and more difficult, required the inter- 
„val to be fo much the leſs between the two plows of 
„Ren, becauſ@they could not diſpa ch ſo much work. 
„Home couid not bave lerved himſelf of a juſter com- 
© pariſon for a thing that paſſe! in the fields; at the 
„% {ame time he ſhews his experience in the ari of agri- 
„ culture, and giv-5 his verſes a moſt agreeable orua- 
« ment, as indeed the images gravn from this art 
« are peculiariy entertaining.” 

This manner of meaſuring a ſpace of ground by a 


compariſon from plosing, ſeems to have Leen de 
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(To whom the hind like ſhares of land allows) 
When now few furrows part th* approaching ploughs. 
Now Dolon liſt *ning heard them as they paſt ; 

Hlector (he thought) had ſent, and check'd his haſte, 
Till ſcarce at diſtance of a jav'lin throw, 425 
No voice ſucceeding, he perceiv'd the foe. 

As wlien two ſkilful hounds the lev'ret wind, 

Or chaſe thro? woods obſcure the trembling hind; 
Now loſt, now ſeen, they intercept his way, 

And from the herd ſt:!] turn the flying prey: 430 
So faſt, and with ſuch fears the Trejan flew ; 

So cloſe, ſo conſtant, the bold Greeks purſue. 

Now almoſt on the fleet the daſtard falls, 

And mingles with the guards that watch the walls; 
When brave Tydides ſtopp'd a gen'rous thought 435 
( Inſpir'd by Pallas) in his boſom wrought, 

Leſt on the foe ſome forward Greet advance, 

And ſnatch the glory from his lifted lance. 

Then thus aloud: Whoe'er thou art, remain; 
This jav'lin elſe ſhall fix thee to the plain. 440 
He ſaid, and high in air the weapon caſt, 

Which wilful err'd, and o'er his ſhoulder paſt ; 

Then fix'd in earth. Againſt the trembling wood 
The wretch ſtood płopp'd, and quiver'd as he ſtood; 


A ſudden 


in thoſe times from that paſſage in the firſt book of Sa 
muct, ch. 14. v. 14. And the fir/t feaghter which Jo- 
nathan and his armour brarer mate, was about twenty 
men, within as it were hatf a furrow of an acre of land, 
Which a y9ke of oxen might plow. 
V. 444. Burr d as 75 hoe {, &c.] The Poet here 
gives us a very lively picture of a perſon in he utmcſt 
agonies of fear, Dolon's ſwiftneſs fo:ſakes h'm, and be 
ſands ſhackled by his covrardice. The very wards expreſs 
tne thing he deſcribzs by the broken turn of the G oc 
| verſes, 
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A ſudden palſy ſciz'd his turning head; 

His looſe teeth chatter'd, and his colour fled : 
The panting warriors ſeize him as he ſtands, 
And with unmanly tears his life demands. 

O ſpare my youth, and for the breath I owe, 
Large gifts of price my father ſhall beſtow : 450 
Vaſt heaps of braſs ſhall in your ſhips be told, 
And ſteel well-temper'd, and refulgent gold. 

To whom Uly/es made this wiſe reply; 

Whoe'er thou art, be bold, nor fear to die. 

What moves thee, ſay, when ſleep has clos'd the ſight, 

To roam the ſilent fields in dead of night? 456 

Cam'ft thou the ſecrets of our camp to find, 

By Hector prompted, or thy daring mind? 

Or art ſome wretch by hopes of plunder led 

Thro' heaps of carnage, to deſpoil the dead? 460 
Then thus pale Dolon with a fearful look, 


(Still, as he ſpoke, his limbs with horror ſhook ) 


445 


verſe. And ſomething like it is aimed at in the 
"Englyh. 


— 3 & ap in, T&pCnot Ts 
BauCainuy apacog 0 dic rowa yiver lu 
NXAwpos, UT a cit. 


V. 454. Be bold, nor frar to die.] "Tis obſervable 
what caution the poet here uſes in reference to Dolon: 
Uly/jes does not make hm any promiſes of life, but 
only bids him very artfully not to think of dying: o 
that when Diomed kills him, he was not guilty of a 
breach of promiſe, and the ſpy was deceived rather by 
the art and ſubtlety of CHs, than by his falſhooc. 
Dolon's underitanding ſeems entirely to be diſturbed by 
bis fears; he was ſo cautious as not to believe a friend 
Juſt before without an oath, but here he truſts an ene- 
u y without ſo much as a promiſe. Ey/7athius. 


Hither 
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Hither I came, by Hector's words deceiv'd; 
Much did he promiſe, raſhly J belicv'd: 
No leſs a bribe than great Achilles? car 465 
And thoſe ſwift ſteeds that ſweep the ranks of war, 
Urg'd me, unwilling, this attempt to make; 
To learn what counſels, what reſolves you take: 
If now ſubdu'd, you fix your hopes on flight, 
And tir'd, with toils, neglect the watch of nigh ? 470 
Bold was thy aim, and glorious was the prize, 
{ Ulyſſes, with a ſcornful ſmile, replies) 
Far other rulers thoſe proud ſteeds demand; 
And ſcorn the guidance of a vulgar hand ; 
Evn great Achilles ſcarce their rage can tame, 475 
Achilles ſprung from an immortal dame. 
But ſay, be faithful, and the truth recite ! 
Where lies encamp'd the Trajan chief to night? 
Where ſtand his courſers? in what quarter fleep 
Their other Princes? tell what watch they keep? 480 
Say, fince this conqueſt, what their counſels are ? 
Or here to combat, from their city far, 
Or back to Ilion's walls transfer the war? 
Ulyſſes thus, and thus ZEumedes“ ſon: 
What Dslon knows, his faithful tongue ſhall own. 485 
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V. 467. U £4 me unwilling. Lis obſervable that the 
cowardice of Dolon here betrays him into a fal hood: 
though Eu/7athins is of opinion that the word in the ori- 
e pokes. n more than cont! ay 19 my pudgment 

478. Where lies encanp'd.] the night was now very 
f:r advanced, the morn ng appioached, and the two 
heroes had their whole defien {61} to execute: Cs 
therefore complies with the neceſſity of the time, and 
makes his queſtions very ort, though ar ihe Came tine 
very full. In the like manner when H coir ts to 
ew Diomet the chariot of R/c/us, he uſes a ſud len 
tranfition without the uſaa! form of ſpeaking, 
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Hector, the peers aſſembling in his tent, 
A council holds at 7lus* monument. 
No certain guards the nightly watch partake; 
Where'er yon?” fires aſcend, the Trojans wake: 
Anxious for Troy, the guard the natives keep, 490 
Safe in their cares, th? auxiliar forces ſleep, 
Whoſe wives and infants, from the danger far, 
Diſcharge their ſouls, of half the fears of war. 
Then ſleep thoſe aids among the Trajan train, 
(Enquir'd the chief) or ſcatter d o'er the plain? 495 
To whom the fpy : Their pow'rs they thus diſpoſe: 
The Pzors, dreadful with their bended bows, 
The Carians, Cazcons, the Pelaſgian ho, 
And Leleges encamp along tle coaſt, 
Not diſtant far, lie higher on the land 5co 
The Lycian, Myſian, and Maonian band, 
And Phrygia's horſe, by Thymbras? ancient wall; 
The Thracians utmoſt, and apart from all. 


V. 498. My certain guards ] Homer, to give an air 
of probability to this narration, Jete us underſtand that 
the Tioj an camp might eafily be entered without diſco- 
very, becauſe there were no centinel® to vuard it, This 
might happen partly through the ſecurity vlich their 
Lats ſacceſs tad thrown them into, en pet! through the 
fat'gues of tte former tay. Belides which Home, gives 
us another very natural res ſon, the negligence of the 
auxiliar forces, vho, being foreigners, had nothing to 
loſe by the f=ll of 7. 25. 

V. 489 Whiere'er yon fircs aſcend.] This is not to 
be unde ſtood of thoſe fires which Har commanded to 
be kindled at the beginning of this night, t ouly of 
the houſtold fires of the T: jars, diſtinct from the 
aux liars. The exprefiion in the original is ſomewbat 
remarkable; but implies thoaſ2 peop'e that were ba— 
tives of 77%; 651% an] to xa rus Ggnifying the (ame 
thing. ©o that ifiay ?xev i iow mean to 
have houſes or hearth in Trop. © Eu7athius, 

Thele 
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Theſe Troy but lately to her ſuccour won, 

Led on by Rheſus, great Eioncus“ fon : 505 

I ſaw his courſers in proud triumph go, | 

Swift as the wind, and white as winter-{ſnow : 

Rich ſilver plates his ſhining car infold; 

His ſolid arms, refulgent, flame with gold ; 

No mortal ſhoulders ſuit the glorious load, 540 

Celeſtial Panoply, to grace a God! 

Let me, unhappy, to your fleet be borne, 

Or leave me here, a captive's fate to mourn, 

In cruel chains; till your return reveal 

The truth or falſhood of the news I tell. 515 
To this Tydides, with a gloomy frown : 

Think not to live, tho? all the truth be ſhown : 

Shall we diſmiſs thee, in ſome future ſtrife 

To riſk more bravely thy now forfeit life ? 


Or that again our camps thou may'ſt explore? 520 


No—once a traytor, thou betray*it no more. 

Steruly he ſpoke, and as the wreich prepar'd 
With humble blandiſhment to ſtroke his beard, 
Like lightning ſwift the wrathful faulchion flew, 
Divides the neck, and cuts the nerves in two; 525 
One inſtant ſnatch*'d his trembling ſoul to hell, 

The head, yet ſpeaking, mutte.*d as it fell. 
The furry helmet from his brow they tear, 
The wolt's grey hide, th' unbended bow and ſpear z 


V. 525. Divides the n:cþ.} It mav ſeem a piece of 
barbarity in Don- to kill Dehn thus, in the very act 
of tup'lcatins for werev. Eu/iathius uſ were, that it 
was very neceil.ry hat it thouid be fo, for fer, f he 
had deferred his doath, he might have ched ur to the 
Trojans, who, hearing his voice, would have been upcn 
their guaid. 


Theſe 
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Theſe great Hes lifting to the ſkies, 530 
To fav'ring Pallas dedicates the prize. 

Great queen of arms! receive this hoſtile ſpoil, 
And let the Thracian ſteeds reward our toil : 

Thee firſt of all the heav'aly hoſt we praiſe ; 

O ſpeed our labours, and direct our ways! 535 
This ſaid, the ſpoils, with dropping gore defac'd, 
High on a ſpreading tamariſk he plac'd; 

Then heap'd with reeds and gather'd boughs the plain, 
To guide their foot ſteps to the place again. 

Thro? the ſtill night they croſs the devious fields, 540 
Slipp'ry with blood, o'er arms and heaps of ſhields, 
Arriving where the Thracian ſquadrons lay, 

And eas'd in ſleep the labours of the day, 

Rang'd in three lines they view the proftrate band : 
The horſes yok'd beſide each warrior ſtand; 545 
Their arms in order on the ground reclin'd, 

Thro' the brown ſhade the fulgid weapons ſhin'd ; 
Amidſt, lay Rheſus, {tretch'd in fleep profound, 
And the white ſteeds behind his chariot bound. 
The welcome fight Uly/es firlt deſeries, 550 
And points to Diomed the tempting prize. 

The man, the courſers, and the car behold ! 
Deſerib'd by Dolon, with the arms of gold. 

Now, brave Tydides ! now thy courage try, 
Approach the chariot, and the ſteeds untye; Fro 
Or if thy ſoul aſpire to fiercer deeds, 

Urge thou the ſlaughter, while I ſeize the ſteeds. 

Pallas (this ſaid) her hero's boſem warms, 
Breath'd in his heart, and ſtrung his nervous arms; 
Where'er he paſe'd, a purple ſtream purlu'd; 560 
His thirſty faulchion, fat with hollile blood, 

Batl:'d 
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Bath'd all his footſteps, dy'd the fields with gore, 
And a low groan remurmur'd thro? the ſhore. 

So the grim lion, from his n.ghtly den, 

O'erleaps the fences, and invades the pen; 565 
On ſheep or goats, reſiſtleſs in his way, 

He falls, and foaming rends the guardleſs prey. 

Nor ſtopp'd the fury of his vengeful hand, 

Till twelve lay breathleſs of the Thracian band. 

Ves following as bis part'ner flew, 570 
Back by the foot each flaughter'd warrior drew; 
The milk-white courſers ſtudious to convey 

Safe to the ſhips, he wiſely cleard the way; 

Left the fierce fleeds, not yet to battles bred, 
Should ſtart and tremble at the heams of dead. 575 
Now twelve diſpatch'd, the monarch laſt they found; 
T yuides? faulchion fix*d him to the ground. 

Juſt then a dreadful dream Minerva ſent ; 

A warhke form appear'd before his tent, 


Wheſe viſionary ſteel his boſom tore: 580 


So dream'd the monarch, and awak'd no more. 
Uly/es now the ſnowy ſteeds detaius, 

And leads them, faſten'd by the filver reins ; 

Theſe, with his bow unbent, he laſh'd along; 

(The ſcourge forgot, on Rheſus' chariot hung) 585 


V. 578. Fut then a dreadful dream Ninerva /ent.] 
All the circumſtances of this action, the night, Rke/ics 
buried in a profound fleep, and Diomed with the ſword 
in his hand hanging over the head of that prince, fur- 
niſned Homer with the idea of this fiction, which re- 
preſents Rhe/us dying faſt aſleep, and as it were behold- 
wy his enemy in a dream plunging a ſword imo his 
boom. Th's image is very natural, for a man in this 
condition awakes no farther than to ſee confuſed!ly what 


N ee him, and to think it not a reality, but a viſion. 
gſialſtius, Dacier. ; 


Then 
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Then gave his friend the ſignal to retire; 

But him, new dangers, new atchievements fire : 
Doubtful he ſtood, or with his reeking blade 

To ſend more heroes to th? infernal ſhade, 

Drag off he car where Rheſus? armour lay, 550 
Or leave with manly force, and lift away. 

While umeſolv'd the ſon of Tydeus ſtands, 

Pallas appears, and thus her chief commands. 
Enough, my ſon, from farther ſlaughter ceaſe, 
Regard thy ſafety, and depart in peace; 595 

Halle to the ſhips, the gotten ſpoils enjoy, 
Nor tempt too far the huſtile Gods of Tray. 

The voice divine confeſs'd the martial maid ; 
In haſte he mounted, and her word obey's 
The courſers fly before Ulyes* bow, 600 
Swift as the wind, and white as winter-ſnow, 

Not unobſerv'd they paſs'd ; the God of light 
Had watch'd his Troy, and mark'd Minerna's flight, 
Saw 7 ydeus? fon with heav'nly ſuccour bleſt, 

And vengeful anger ſill'd his ſacred breaſt, 605 
Swift ta the Trgyen camp deſcends the pow'r, 

And wakes Hippecuon in the morning-hour, | 

(On Rheſus? ſide accuſton'd to atterd, 

A faithful kinſman, and inſtructive friend!) 

He roſe, and ſaw the ficld deſorm'd with blood, 610 
An empty ſpace, where late the conrſers ſtood, 
The: yet-warm Thractans panting on the coal: ; 
For each he wept, but for his K molt : 


V. 50%. And awakes Hippocoon.] Apolls's waking the 
Trojans is only an ailegory to imp' that the light of 
Cie inoruing awakened them. Eaftathius. 


Now 
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Now while on Rheſus? name he calls in vain, 

The gath' ring tumult ſpreads o'er all the plain: 615 
On heaps the Trojans ruſh, with wild affright, 

And wond'ring view the ſlaughter of the night. 

Mean while the chieſs, arriving at the ſhace 
Where late the ſpoils of Hector's ſpy were laid, 

es ſtopp'd; to him Tydides bore 620 
The trophy, dropping yet with Dolon's gore: 
Then mounts againz again their mmble feet 
The courſers ply, and thunder tow'rds the fleet. 

Old Neftor ſirſt perceiv*d th” approaching ſound, 
Beſpeaking thus the Grecian peers around, 625 
Methinks the noiſe of trampling Reeds I hear 
Thick*ning this way, and gath'ring on my car; 
Perhaps ſome horſes of the Trejan breed 
(So may, ye Cos! my pions hopes Tucceed) 

The great Tydides and Mei bear, 630 
Return'd triumphant with this prize of war. 
Vet much I fear (ah may that fear be vain) 
The ctucis out- number'd by the Trojan train 
/ 

V. 624. 0/1 Neſtor firf? perceiv'd, &] It may with 
an appearance of reaſon be aſked, whence it could be 
that Mor, whoſe ſenſe of hearing might be ſuppoſed 
to be impahied by his great age, ſnovld be the firſt per- 
ſon among ſo many youthfur warriors who hears the 
tread of the horfes feet at a dibance? Eathius an- 
ſuers, that N;/or had a particular concern for the ſafety 
of Dio and (Hits on this occation, as he was the 
parſon who, by propoſing the undertaking, had expoſed 
them to a very fignal danger: and conlequently his 
ſignal care, for their preſervation, did more than ſupply 
the diſzdvantage of his age. This agrees very well 
with vhat immediately follows; for the old. man breaks 
out Uto a traniport at tne fight of them, and in a wild 
fort of Joy alks Tome queſtions, which could not have 


proceeded from him, but while he was under that hippy 
lurprize. Er/tathius, 
Perhaps 
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Perliaps, ev'n now purſu'd, they ſeek the ſhore; 

Or oh! perhaps thoſe heroes are no more. 635 
Scarce had he ſpoke, when lo! the chiefs appear, 

And fpring to earth; the Greets diſmiſs their fear: 

With words of friendſtip and extended hands 

They greet the Kings; and Neſtor fiſt demands: 
Say thou, whoſe praiſes all our hoſt preclaim, 640 

Thou living glory of the Grecian name! 

Say whence theſe courſers? by what chance beſtow'd 

The ſpoil of foes, or preſent of a God? 

Not thoſe fair Reeds ſo radiant and ſo gay, 

That draw the burning charict of the day. G6a5 

Old as I am, to age I ſcorn to yield, 

And daily mingle in the martial field ; 

But ſure till now no courſers flruck my ſight 

Like theſe, conſpicuous thro? the ranks of fight. 

Some God, L deem, conferr'd the glorious prize, 650 

Bleſt as ye are, and fav'rites of the ſkies: 

The care of him who bids the thunder roar, 

And* her, whoſe fury bathes the world with gore. 
Father! not ſo (ſage [hacus rejoin'd) 

The gifts of heav*n are of a nobler kind. 655 

Of Thracian lineage are the ſteeds ye view, 

Whoſe hoſtile King the brave T ydidcs flew | 


* Minot Vis 
656. Of Thracian [incage, Ne. ] It is obfervatle, ſays 


Euiathius, that Homer, in this p'ace, unravels the ſe- 
ries of ths night's exploits, and inver's the urder of the 
former narration. "This is paitly occaſtuned by a ne- 
ceſſity of Ne/2or's enquiries, and partly to relate the 
ſame thing in a different wav, that he might not tiré 
the reader with an exact repetition of what he knew 
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Sleeping he dy'd, with all lis guards around, 

And twelve beſide lay gaſping on the ground. 

Theſe other ſpoils from conquer'd Dolon came, 660 
A wretch, whoſe ſwiftneſs was his only fame, 

By Hedbor ſent our forces to explore, 

He now lics headleſs on the ſandy ſhore. 

Then o'er the trench the bounding courſers flew ; 
The joyful Greeks with loud acclaim purſue. 665 
Strait to Tydides? high pavilion borne, 

The matchleſs ſteeds his ample ſtalls adorn : 

The neighing courſers their new fellows greet, 

And the full racks are heap'd with gen'rous wheat. 
But Dolon's armour to his ſhips convey'd, 670 
High on the painted ſtern Ulyſſes laid, 

A trophy deſtin'd to the blue-ey'd maid, 

Now from nocturnal ſweat, and ſanguine ſtain, 
They cleanſe their bodies in the neighb'ring main: 
Then in the poliſh'd bath, refreſh'd from toil, 675 
Their joints they ſupple with diſſolving oil, 
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V. 659. And twelve L;/ide, &c.] How comes it to 
paſs that the Poet ſhould here call Dolon the thirteenth 
that was ſlain, whereas he had already. numbered vu 
thirteen beſides him? Eu/tathius anſwers, that he men- 
tions Rhc/us by himſelf, by wav of eminence. Then 
coming to recount the Thracians, he reckons twelve of 
them; ſo that taking Raz/us ſeparately, Dolon will 
make the thirteenth. 

V. 67e.. They cleanſe their bodies in the main, &c.] 
We have here a regimen very agreeable to the ſimpli- 
city and auſterity ot the old heroic times, "theſe war- 
riors plurged themſelves into the fea to waſh themſelves: 
for the ſalt water is not only more purifying than any 
other, but more corroborates the nerves. They after- 
war:ls enter into a bath, and rub their bodies with oil, 
which by ſoftening and moillening the fleſh prevents 


too great a diſſipation, and reſtores the natural ſtrength. 
Euftathius. 
In 
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In due repaſt indulge the genial hour, 
And firſt to Pe/'as the libations pour: 
| They ſit, rejoicing in their aid divine, 
And the crown'd goblet foams with floods of wine. 680 
V 677. I: due rip, &c.] It appears from hence 


| with what preciſeneſs Homer diſtingurſhes the time ot 
| theſe actions. It is evident from this pailage, that im- 


— 


mediately after their return, it was dday-light; that be. 
| ing the time of taking ſuch a repaſt as is here deſcribed, g 
1 cannot conclude the notes to this book without ob- 


5 ſerving, that what ſeems the principal beauty of it, and 
what aiſtinguiſhes it among all the others, is the live. 

| linefs of its Paintings: 'Lhe reader ſees the moſt natu- 

; ral night-ſcene in the world; he is led ſtep by ſtep with 

the adventurers, and made the companion of all their 
expectations and uncertainties We ſee the very colour 
of the ſky, know the time to a minute, are impatient 
while the heroes are arming, our imagination ſteals out 
after them, becomes privy to all their doubts, and 
even to the ſecret wiſhes of their hearts ſent up to Mi- 
nerva. Ve are alarmed at the appro :ch of -Do/gn, hear 
his very footiteps, aſſiſt the two chiefs in purſuing him, 
and fiop juſt with the ſpear that arreſts him. We are 
perfectly acquainted with the fituation of all the forces, 
with the figure in which they lie, with the diſpoſition of 
Rheſus and the Thraciarns, with the poſture of his cha- 
riot and horſes. The marſhy ſpot of ground where Dolon 
is killed, the tamariſk, or aquatic plants 1 which 
they hang his ſpoils, and the reeds that are heaped to- 
gether to maik the * are circumſtances the moſt 
piftureſque imaginable. And though it muſt be owned, 
that the human figures in this piece are excellent, and 
diſpoſed in the propereſt actions; I cannot but confeſs 
my opinion, that the chief beau'y of it is in the proſpect, 
a finer than which was never GCrawn by the pencil. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The third Battle, and the Acts of Agamemnen, 


A GAMEMNON having armed himſelf leads the Grecians 
to battle; Hector prepares the Trojans to receive them ; while 
Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, give the fignals of war. Agamem- 
non bears all before him; and Hector is commanded by Jupiter 
obo ſends Iris for that purpoſe to decline the engagement, till the 
King ſhould be wounded and retire from the field, He then makes a 
great ſlaughter of the enemy; Ulyſſes and Diomed put a flop to 
bim for a time; but the latter being wounded by Paris, is obliged to 
deſert his companion, who is encompaſſed by the Trojans, wounded, and 
in the utmoſt danger, till Menelaus and Ajax reſcue bim. Hector 
comes againſt Ajax, but that bero alone oppoſes multitudes, and ral- 
lies the Greeks. In the mean time Machaon, in the other wing of 
the army, is pierc d by an arrow from Paris, and carried from 
te fight in Neſtor's chariot. Achilles {who overlooted the action 
from bis foip ) ſends Patroclus to enquire which of the Greeks was 
wounded in that manner? Neſtor entertains him in his tent 20 tb an 
account of the accidents of the day, and a long recital of ſome former 
wars which be had remembered, tending to put Patroclus upon per- 
ſuading Achilles to fight for his Countrymen, or at leaſt to permit 
him to do it, clad in Achilles's armour. Patroclus in bis return 
meets Eurypylus alſo wounded, and afſits in that diſtreſs. 


This book opens with the eight and twentieth day of the pom; 
and the ſame day with its various aftions and adventures, is extended 


through the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſe 
wenteenth, and part of the eighteenth books, The Scene lies in the 
field near the monument of Ilus. 


THE 
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53 H E ſaffron morn, with early bluſhes ſpread, 
Now roſe refulgeut from Tithonus? bed; 

With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 

And gild the courts of heav'n with ſacred light. 


When 


* As Hym-r's invention is in nothing more wonder- 
ful, than in the great variety of chacaQters with which 
lis poems are diveiſifie d, ſo his judgment appears in no- 
thing more exact, than in that propriety with which each 
churager is maintaine l. But this exactneſs muſt be 
collected by a diligent attention to his conduct through 
the whole: and when the particulars of each character 
are laid together, we ſhall find them all proceeding 
from the ſame temper and diſpoſition of the perſ n. 
If this obſervation be neglected, the Poet's conduct will 
loſe much of its true beauty and hai mony. | 

[ fancy it will not be unpleaſant to the reader. to con- 
Mer the p ture of Agamemnon, drawn by iv maſterly 
a hand os chat of Homer, in its full length, after hav- 


ing ſeen him in ſeveral views and lights ſince the be- 
ginning of the poem. | 
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When baleful Eris ſent by Fove's command, 5 
The torch of diſcord blazing in her hand, 


Throꝰ 


He is maſter of policy and ſtratagem, and maintains a 
good underſtanding with his council; which was but 
neceſſary, conſidering how many different, independent 
nations and intereſts he had to manage : He ſeems fully 
conſcious of his oxn ſuperior authority, and always 
knows the time when to exert it: He is perſonally very 
valiant, but not without ſome mixture of fierceneſs: 
Highly reſentful of the injuries done his family, even 
more than Mene/aus himſelf: Warm both in his paſſions 
and affectlons, particularly in the love he bears bis bro- 
ther. In ſhort, he is (as Homer himſelf in another place 
deſcribes him) both a good King, and a great Warrior, 


"ApPorepory Baines t àſabòg, xpaTepig T aixpnin. 


It is very obſervable how this hero riſes in the eſteem 
of the reader as the poem advances: It opens with 
many circumſtances very much to the diſadvantage of 
his character; he inſults the prieſt of Apollo, and out- 
rages Achilles: but in the ſecond book he grows ſenſi. 
ble of the effects of his raſhneſs, and takes the fault en- 
tirely upon himſelf. In the fourth he ſhews himſelf a 
ſkilful commander, by exhorting, reproving, and per- 
forming all the offices of a good general: In the eighth 
he is deeply touched by the ſufferings of his army, 
and makes all the people's calamities his own : In the 
ninth he endeavours to reconcile himſelf to Achilles, and 
condeſcends to be the petitioner, becauſe it is for the 
public good: In the tenth, finding thoſe endeavours in- 
effetual, his concern keeps him the whole night awake, 
in contriving all poſſible methods to aſſiſt them: And 
now in the eleventh, as it were reſolving himſelf to ſup- 
ply the want of Achilles, he grows prone in his 
valour, and performs wonders in his fingle perſon. 

Thus we ſee 4gamemnon continually winning vpn 
our eſteem, as we grow acquainted with him; ſo that he 
ſeems to be like that Goddeſs the Poet deſcribes, who 
was low at the ficlt, but riſing by degrees, at laſt reaches 
the very heavens. 1 

V. 5. When balefil Eris, Gc.] With what a wonder- 
ful ſublimity does the Poet begin this book ? He awakens 
the reader's euriofry, and ſounds an alarm to the * 
proaching battle. ith what magnificence does he 


uſher in the deeds of Agamennon Ne ſcems Lo ; 
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Thro! the red ſkies her bloody ſign extends, 
And, wrapt in tempeſts, o'er the fleet deſcends. 
High on Uly/es' bark, ber horrid ſtand 

She took, and thunder'd thro? the ſeas and land. 10 
Ev'n Ajax and Achilles heard the ſound, 

Whoſe ſhips remote, the guarded navy bound. 
Thence the black Fury thro? the Grecian throng 
With horror ſounds the loud Or:thian ſong: 

The navy ſhakes, and at the dire alarms 15 
Each boſom boils, cach warrior ſtarts to arms. 
No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, 

But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 
The King of Men bis hardy hoſt inſpires 
With loud command, with great example fires; 20 

Himſelf firſt roſe, himſelf before the reſt 

His mighty limbs in radiant armour dreſt. 
And firſt he cas'd his manly legs around 

In ſhining greaves, with ſilver buckles bound: 
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while to have loſt all view of the main battle, and lets 
the whole action of the poem ſtand ſtill, to attend the 
motions of this ſingle hero. Inſtead of a herald, he 
brings down a Goddeſs toinflame the army ; inſtead of 
a trumpet, or ſuch warhke muſic, Furs and Mines wa 
thund r over the field of battle: Fowe rains down drops 
of bl.od, and averts his eyes from ſuch a ſcene ef 
horrors. 

By the Goddeſs Eris is meant that ardour and impa- 
tierce for the battle which now inſpired the Grecian 
army * They, who juſt before were almoſt in deſpair, 
now burn for the fight, and breathe nothing but war, 
En/ftathius. 

V. 14. Orthian ſore.) This is a kind of an Oggi 
ſong. invented and flung on purpoſe to fire the foul to 
noble deels in war. Such was that of Timotheus before 
Ai, xan de, the Great, which had ſuch an influence upon 


lim, that he leapt from his ſeut, and laid hold on his 
arms. Eu/{alhius, 
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The beam ing cuiraſs next adorn'd his breaſt, 25 
The ſame which once King Cinyras poſſeſt: 

(The fame of Greece and her afſembled hoſt 

Had reach'd that Monarch on the Cyprian coaſt ; 
Tas then the friendſhip of the chief to gain, 

This glorious gift he ſent, nor ſent in vain.) 30 
Ten rows of azure (teel the work infold, 

Twice ten of tin, and twelve of ductile gold; 
Three glitt'ring dragons to the gorget riſe, 

Whoſe imitated ſcales againſt the ſkies 

Reflected various light, and arching bow'd, 35 
Like colour'd rainbows o'er a ſhow'ry cloud. 
(Jove's wond'rous bow, of three celeſtial dyes, 
Plac'd as a ſign to man amid the ſkies.) 

A radiant baldrick, o'er his ſhoulder ty'd, 

Suſtain'd the ſword that glitter'd at his fide: 40 
Gold was the hilt, a filver ſheath encas'd 

The ſhining blade, and golden hangers grac'd. 
His buckler's mighty orb was next diſplay'd, 
That round the warrior caſt a dreadful ſhade ; 
Ten zones of braſs its ample brim ſurround, 45 
And twice ten boſſes the bright convex crown'd ; 


V. 26. Ting Cinyras.] It is probable this paſſage of 
Cinyr as King of Cyprus, alludes to a true hiſtory ; and 
what mikes it the moie ſo, is that this ifland was 
famous for its mines of ſeveral metals. 1 

V. 35. A ching bow'd, & Eaftathius obſerves, that 
the Poet intended to r- pre ſent the bending figure of theſe 
ſerpen's, as well as their colour, by comparing them to 
rainbows. Dacicr obterves here how cloſe a parallel 
this paſſiige of Homer bears to that in Gene/is, where 
God tells Ma, I hawe ot my bow in the clouds, that it 
may on fur a fn of the cavenart between me and the 
eat 


Tremendous 
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Tremendous Gorgon frown*d upon its field, 
And circling terrors fill'd th? expreſſive ſhield : 
Within its concave hung a ſilver thong, 

On which a mimic ſerpent creeps along, 

His azure length in eaſy waves extends, 

Till in three heads th* embroider'd monſter ends. 
Laſt o'er his brows his four fold helm he plac'd, 
With nodding horſe-hair formidably grac'd; 

And in his hands two ſteely jav'lins wields, 55 
That blaze to heaven, and lighten all the fields, 
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That inſtant, Juno, and the martial Maid, 1 
In happy thunders promis'd Greece theit aid; I 
High o'er the chief they claſh'd their arms in air, 1 
And, leaning from the elouds, expect the war. 60 1 

Cloſe to the limits of the trench and mound, 1 
The fiery courſers to their chariots bound * 
The ſquires reſtrain'd: The foot, with thoſe who 1 

wield 'F 
The lighter arms, ruſh forward to the field. 1 
To ſecond theſe in cloſe array combin'd 65 Y 


The ſquadrons ſpread their ſable wings behind. 
Now ſhouts and tumults wake the tardy fun, 
As with the light the warriors toils begun. 
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V. 63 The foot, with thnſo who wield the lighter arm, 
fe forward] Here we ſee the order of bat'le is in- 
veited, and oppoſite to that which Mor propoſed in 
the fourth bock; For it is the cavalry which is there 
fuſtained by the infantry ; here the infantry by the ca- 
valry. But to deliver my opinion, I believe it was the 
neamneſs of the enemy that obliged Agamemnon to 
change the diſpoſition of the battle: He would break 
their battalions with his infantry, and compleat their 
deleat by his cavalry, which ſhould fall upon the flyers. 
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Ev'n Jove, whoſe thunder ſpoke his wrath, diſtill'd 

Red drops of blood o'er all the fatal field ; 70 

The woes of men unwilling to ſurvey, 

Ard all the ſlaughters that muſt ſtain the dey. 
Near //us* tomb in order rang'd around, 

The Trojan lines poſſeſs'd the rifing ground. 

There wife Polydamas and Fedor ſtood; 75 

Aneas, honour'd as a guardian God; 

Bold Polydus, Agenor the divine 

The brother warriors of Antenor's line; 

With youthful Acamas, whoſe beauteous face, 

And fair proportion, match'd th! ethetial racez 89 

Great Hector, cover'd with his ſpacious ſhield, 

Plies all the troops, and orders all the field, 

As the red {tar now ſhows his ſanguine fires 

Thro' the dark clouds, and now in night retires g 


Tlius 


V. 70. l Linad ] Thoſe 14 With 
which Hie enbeilifhes his poetry, ate the ſame wich 
thoſe which hiſtory relates not as ornaments, but as 
truths, Nothing is mace common in hiſtory than ſhowers 
of blood, and phiicfophy gives us the reaſon of them: 
the two battles which had been fought on the plains 
of Troy, had fo drenched them with blood, that a great 
quantity of it might be exhaled in vapours, and carried 
into the air, and being there condenfed, fall down again 
in dews and drops of the ſame colour. Eu/tathzus, 
See Notes on Jb. 16. v. 560. 

V. 83. As the re4 flar.] We have juſt ſeen at full 
length the picture of the General of the Greeks: Here 
we ſee Hecto, beautifully drawn in miniature. This 
proceeded from the great judgment of the Poet: 'twas 
neceſſary to ſpeak fully cf Agamemnon, who was to be 
the chief hero of this battle, and briefly of Hector, who 
had ſo often been ſpoken of at large before. This is 
an inſtance that the Poet well knew when to be conciſe, 
and when to be copious, It is impoſſible that any thing 
ſhoul4 be more happily imagined than this ſimilitude: 
It is ſo lively, that we ſee Hedor ſometimes ſhining in 

arms 
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Thus thro” the ranks appear'd the god-like man, 83 
Plung'd in the rear, or blazing in the van; 

While ſtreamy ſparkles, reſtleſs as he flies, 

Flaſh from his arms as light'ning from the ſkies. 

As ſweating reapers in ſome wealthy field, 

Rang'd in two bands, their crooked weapons wield, 90 
Bear down the furrows, till their labours meet; 
Thick fall the heapy harveſts at their feet. 

80 Greece and Troy the field of war divide, 

And falling ranks are ſtrow'd on ev'ry ſide, 

None floop'd a thought to baſe inglorious flight ; 95 
But horſe to horſe, and man to man they fight, 

Not rabid wolves more fierce contelt their prey; 
Each wounds, each bleeds, but none reſign the day. 
Diſcord with joy the ſcene of death deſeries, 

And drinks large ſlaughter at her ſanguine eyes: 100 
Diſcord alone, of all th? immortal train, 

Swells the red horrors of this direful plain: 

The gods in peace their golden manſions fill, 

Rang'd in bright order on th* Olympian hill; ? 


arms at the kead of his troops z and then immediately 
loſe ſight of him, while he retires in the ranks of the 
army. Eu/tathius. 

V. 89. 4s fweating reapers.) Twill be neceſſary, for 
the underſtanding of this ſimilitude, to explain the me- 
thod of mowing in Homer's days: They mowed in the 
fame manner as they plowed, beginning at the extremes 
of the field, which was equally divided, and proceeded 
till they met in the middle of it. By this means they 
raiſed an emulation between both parties, which ſhould 
finiſh theic ſhare firſt, If we conſider this cuſto:n, we 
ſhal! find it a _ happy compariſon to the two armies 
advancing againit each other, together with an exact re- 


ſemblance in every circumſtance the Poet intended to i 


O4 But 
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But gen'ral murmurs told their griefs above, 105 
And each accus'd the partial will of Jove. 

Mean while apart, ſuperior, and alone, 

Th? eternal Monarch, on his awful throne, 

Wrapt in the blaze of boundleſs glory ſate; 

And fix'd, fulfill'd the juſt decrees of fate. 110 
On earth he turn'd his all- conſid'ring eyes, 

And mark'd the ſpot where Ilion's tow'rs ariſe; 
The ſea with ſhips, the field with armies ſpread, 
The victor's rage, the dying, and the dead. 

Thus while the morning-beams increaſing bright 
Ofer heav'n's puie azure ſpread the growing light, 116 
Commutual death the fate of war confounds, 

Each adverſe battle goar'd with equal wounds, 

But now (what time in ſome ſequeſter'd vale 

The weary wocdman ſpreads his ſparing meal, 129 
| When 


V. 119 What time in ſome E bo Tale, the weary 
woodman, &c.) One may gather from hence, that in 
Home!:'s time they did not meaſure the day by hovre, 
but by the progreſſion of the ſun; and diſtinguiſhed the 
parts of it by the moſt noted employments, at in the 
12th of the Ody//eis, v. 439. from the riſing of the judges, 
and here from the dining of the labourer, 

It may perhaps be entertaining to'the reader to ſee a 
general account of the menſuration of time among the 
ancients, which I ſhajl take from Spordanus. At the 
beginning of the world it is certain there vas no di{tnc- 
tion of time but by the hght and darkneis, and the 
v. ho!e aay was included in the general terms of tlie 
evening and the mo ning. Mrnn/ter makes a pretty ob- 
er vation upon this cuttom ; Our long-lived fore fathers 
(\zys he) had not ſo much occaſion 'o be exact obſervers 
how the day pafled, as their frailer ſons, whoſe ſhortneſs 
of life makes it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh every part of 
time, ana ſuffer none of it to ſlip away without their ob- 
ſervation, 

It is not improbable but that the CHallæans, many 


ages after the flood, were the firſt who divided the day 
into 


* 
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When his tir'd arms refuſe the axe to rear, 
And claim a reſpite from the ſylvan war : 


But 


into hours; they being the ficſt who applied themſelves 
with anv ſi.cceſs to aſtrology. The moſt ancient ſundial 
we read of, is that of Ahaz, mentioned in the ſecond 
book of Xirgs, ch. 21. about the time of the building of 
Rome: But as theſe were of no uſe in clouded days, and 
in the night. there was another invention of meaſuring 
the parts of time by water; but that not being ſufficiently 
exact, they laid it afde for another by ſand. 

'Tis certain the uſe of dials was earlier among the 
Greeks than the Romans; was above three hundred 
vears after the building of Nome before they knew any 
thing of them: But yet they had divided the day and 
night into twentv-four hours, as appears from Farroand 
Macroh1us, though they did not count the hours as we 
do, numerically, but from midnight to midnight, and 
d ftinguiſhed them by particular names, as by the cock 
crowing, the dawn, the mid day, Sc. The firſt ſundial 
we read of among the Romans, which divided the day 
into hours, is mentioned by Pl:ny, lib. 1. cap. 20. fixt 
upon the temple of minus by IL. Papyrius the cenſor, 
about the 2 year of the wars with Pprraus. But 
the firſt that was of any uſe to the public, was ſet u 
near the „Mera in the forum by Falerius Mefſala the 
conſul, after the taking of Catanga in Stcrly ;, from. 
whence it was brought, thicty vears after the firſt had 
been ſet un by Papyrizs: but this was ſtill an imperfect + 
one, the lines of it not exaGly correſponding with the 
ſ-veral hours, Vet they made ule of it many years, 
til! Marcie Philippus placed another by it, greatly 
improved: but theſe had ſti!l one common defect of be- 
ing uſeleſe in the night, ad when the ſkies were over- 
Cit. All theſe inventions being thus ineffectual, Scipia 
d ſome years after meaſured the day and night 
into hours from the droppirg of water. 

Yet near this time, it may he gathered that ſundials 
were very frequent in Rome, f om a fragment preſerved 
by Aulus Gellius, and aſeribed to Plartus: The lines Y 
are to beaut ful, that I cannot deny the reader the ſatiſ- ; 
fac on of ſeeing them. They. are ſuppoſed to be ſpoken 0 


2 nun gry paraſite, upon a fight of one of theſe 
Gals. 
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But not till half the proſtrate foreſt lay 
Stretch'd in long ruin, and expos'd to day) | 
Then, nor till then, the Greeks impulſive might 125 
Pierc'd the black Phalanx, and let in the light. 
Great Agamemnon then the ſlaughter led, 

And ſlew Bienor at his people's head: 

Whoſe ſquire Oileus, with a ſudden ſpring, 

Leapt from the chariot to revenge his King, 130 
But in his front he felt the fatal wound, 

Which pierc'd his brain, and ſtretch'd him on the 


- 


ground; , 
Atrides ſpoil'd, and left him on the plain: 
Vain was their youth, their glitt'ring armour vain; 


Ut illum Dii perdant, primus qui horas repperit, 

Ouique ade primus /tatuit heic ſolar ium: 

N.. mihi comminuit miſero, articulatim, diem! 
am me puero uterus hic erat ſolar ium. 

Multo omnium iſtorum optimum S weriffimumy 

Ubi i/te monebat «fe, niſi cum nihil erat. 

Nunc etiam quod t, non eft, niſi Soli lubet: 

Iague ado jam oppletum eft oppidum ſolariis, 

Major pars populi arid: reptant fame. 


We find frequent mention of the hours in the courſe of 
ths poem; Tut to prevent any miſtake, it may not be 
improper to take notice, that they muſt always be un- 
derſtooI to mean the ſeaſons, and not the diviſion of the 
da by hours. . 

v. 125. The Greeks impulse might.) We had juſt 
before ſeen, that all the Gods were withdrawn from the 
battle; that Jupiter was reſolved, even againſt the in- 
clinations of them all, to honour the Tz9jans, Yet we 
hece ſee the Greeks breaking through them ; the love 
the Poet bears to his countrymen makes him aggrandize 
their valour, and over rule even the decrees of fte. 
To vary his battles he ſuppoſes the Gods to be abſent 
this day; and they are no ſooner gone, but the courage 
of the Greeks prevails even againſt the determination of 
Jupiter. Euſtathius. 


Now 
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Now ſoil'd with duſt, and naked to the ſky, 135 
Their ſnowy limbs and beauteous bodies lie. 
Two ſons of Priam next to battle move, 
The product one of marriage, one of love; 
In the ſame car the brother-warriors ride, 
This took the charge to combat, that to guide : 140 
Far other taſk ! than when they went to keep, 
On Ida's tops, their father's fleecy ſheep. 


Theſe on the mountains once Achilles found, 757 
And captive led, with pliant oſiers bound; 
Then to their fire for ample ſums reſtor'd; 145 


But now to periſh by Atrides“ ſword : 

Pierc'd in the breaſt the baſe-born ſus bleeds : 

Cleft thro? the head, his brother's fate ſucceeds. 

Swift to the ſpoil the haſty victor falls, 

And ftript, their features to his mind recalls, 150 


V. r35. Naked tothe ffp.] Euſtathius refines upon this 


place, and believes that Homer intended, by particula- 
r121ng the whiteneſs of the limbs, to ridicule the effemi- 
nate education of theſe urhappy youw'hs, But as ſuch 
an interpretation may be thought below the majeſty of 
an Epic poem, and a kind of barbarity to inſult the un- 
fortunate, I thought it better to give the paſſage an air of 
comp ſſion. As the words are cqually capable of either 
meaning, I imagined the reader would be more pleaſed 
with the humanity of the one, than with the ſatyr of 
the other. 

V. 143. Theſe an the mountains onc? Achilles found.] 
Homer, fays Euftathius, never lets a, opportunity paſs 
of mentioning the hero of his poem, Achilles: he gives 
here an inſtance of his former reſentment, and at once 
varies his poetry, and exalts his character Nor does 

e mention him curſorily; he ſeems unwilling to leave 
him; and when he purſues the thread of the ftory in a 
tew lines, takes occalion to ſpeak again of him. This 
is a very artful conduct; by mentioning him ſo fre- 


quently, he takes care that the reader ſhould not forget 


m, and ſhevs the importance of chat hero, whoſe 
anger is the ſubſe} f He; m. | 
Tha 
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The Trojans ſee the youth untimely die, 
But helpleſs tremble for themſelves, and fly. 
90 when a lion, ranging o'er the lawns, 
Finds, on ſome graſſy lare, the couching fawns, 
Their bones he cracks, their reeking vitals draws, 155 
And grinds the quiv'ring fleſh with bloody jaws; 
The frighted hind beholds, and dares not ſtay, 
But ſwift thro” ruſtling thickets burſts her way; 
All drown'd in ſweat the panting mother flies, 
And the big tears roll trickling from her eyes. 160 
Amidſt the tumult of the routed train, 
The ſons of falſe Antimachus were ſlain ; 
He, who for bribes his faithleſs counſels ſold, 
And voted Helen's ſtay for Paris* gold. 
Atrides mark'd as theſe their ſafety ſought, 165 
And flew the children for the father's fault ; 
Their headſtrong horſe, unable to reſtrain, 
They ſhook with fear, and dropp'd the ſilken rein; 
Then in their chariot on their knees they fall, 
And thus with lifed hands for mercy call: 170 
O ſpare our youth, and, for the life we owe, 
Antimachus ſhall copious gifts beltow ; 
Soon as he hears, that, not in battle ſlain, 
The Grecian ſhips his captive ſons detain, 
Large heaps of braſs in ranſom ſhall be told, 175 
And ſteel well-tcmper'd, and perſuaſive gold. 
g Theſe words, attended with a flood of tears, 
The youths addreſs'd to unrelenting ears: 
The vengeful monarch gave this ſtern reply ; 
if from Antimachus ye ſpring, ye die: "300-7 
The daring wretch who once in council ſtood 


To ſhed Ulyſesr? and my brother's blood, 


For 
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For proffer'd peace! and ſues his ſeed for grace! 
No, die, and pay the forfeit of your race! 

This ſaid, Piſander from the car he caſt, 185 
And piere'd his breaſt: ſupine he breath'd his laſt. 
His brother leap'd to earth; but, as he lay, 

The trenchant faulchion lopp'd his hands away; 
His ſever'd head was toſs'd among the throng, 

And rolling drew a bloody trail along. 190 
Then, where the thickeſt fought, the victor flew z 
The King's example all his Gree#s purſue. 

Now by the foot, the flying foot were ſlain, 

Horſe, trod by horſe, lay foaming on the plain. 


From 


V. 181, Antimachus, why once, &.] Tis obſervable 
that Homer with a great deal of art in erw eaves the true 


hiſtory of the Trojan war in his poem: he here gives a 


circumſtance that carries us back from the tenth vear of 
the war to the very beginning cf it. So that although 
the action of the poem takes up but a ſmall part of the 
laſt year of the war, yet by ſuch incidents as theſe we 
are taught a great many particulars that happened 
through the whole ſeries of it, Eu/7athins. 

V. 188. Iopp'd his hands away.) | think one cannot 
but compaſſionate the fate of theſe brothers, who ſuffer 
for the ſins of the father, notwithſtanding the Juſtice 
which the commentators find in this action of Agamem- 
non. And can much leſs imagine that his cutting off 
their Baue was meant for an expreſs exampie againſt 
dribery, in revenge for the gold which Antimachus hal 
received from Paris. Eil athius is very refining upan 
this poin' : but the grave Spandanus outdoes them all, 
v ho has found there was an excellent conceit in cutting 
off the hands and head of tbe ſon ; the ficſt, becauſe the 
father had been for laying hands on the Grecian em- 
baſſa:lors 3 and the Tecond, becauſe it was from his head 
that the advice proceeded of detaining Helena. 


V. 193. Now by the foot, the flying hot, &c.] Aſter 


Momer with a poetical juſtice has pun ſhed the ſons of 
Antimachkus for the crimes af the father, he carries on 
the narration, and preſents all the terrors of the bat le to 
our view : we ſee in the lively deſcription the men and 
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From the dry fields thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 195 
Shade the black hoſt, and intercept the ſkies. 

The braſs-hoof'd ſteeds tumultuous plunge and bound, 
And the thick thunder beats the lab'ring ground. 
Still ſlaught'ring on, the King of men proceeds; 
The diſtanc'd army wonders at his deeds. 200 
As when the winds with raging flames conſpire, 
And o'er the foreſts roll the flood of fire, 

In blazing heaps the grove's old honours fall, 

And one refulgent ruin levels all. | 
Before Atrides? rage ſo ſinks the foe, | 205 
Whole ſquadrons vaniſh, and proud heads lie low. 
The ſteeds fly trembling from his waving ſword ; 
And many a car, now lighted of its lord, 

Wide o'er the field with guideleſs fury rolls, 
Breaking their ranks, and cruſhing out their ſouls; 210 
While his keen faulchion drinks the warriors lives: 
More grateful, now, to vultures'than their wives ! 


Perhaps 


ctariois overthrown, and hear the trampling of the 
horſes feet, 'I hs the Poet very artfuliy, by ſudden 
alarms awakens the attention of the reader, that is apt 
to be tired and grow remiſs by a plain and more cool 
narration, 

V. 197. The braſs-horf'd Rerds ) Eu/Fathius obſerves 
that the culiom of ſhceing ho1ſes was in uſe in Homer's 
time, and calls the ſhoes osAmziz, from the figure of 
an ha.t-moon. | 

V. 212. More gralteſfil, now, to wiltures than their 
wives.) This is a reflection of the Poet, and ſuch an 
one as ariſe from a ſentiment of vompaſſion: and in- 
cleedl there is nothing more moving thin to ſee tho'e 
heroes, who were the love and delight of their ſpouſes, 
reduced ſu!ienly to ſuch a condition of horror, that 
thole very wives ducſt not look upon them, I was very 
much ſur rized to find a :emark of Euftathius upon this, 
which ſe.ms very wropg ani ujult: he wound | 
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Perhaps great Hector then had found his fate 
But Jove and Deſtiny prolong'd his date. 
Safe from the darts, the care of heav'n he ſtood, 215 
Amidſt alarms, and death, and duſt, and blood. 

Now paſt the tomb where ancient Ilus lay, 
Thro? the mid field the routed urge their way, 
Where the wild figs th' adjoining ſummit crown, 
That. path they take, and ſpeed to reach the town. 220 
As ſwift Atrides with loud ſhouts purſu'd, 
Hot with his toil, and bath'd in hoſtile blood, 
Now near the beech-tree, and the- Scean gates, 
The hero halts, and his aſſociates waits. 
Meanwhile on ev'ry ſide, around the plain, 225 
Diſpers'd, diſorder'd, fly the Trojan train. 
So flies a herd of beeves, that hear diſmay'd 
The lion's roaring thro? the midnight ſhade ; 


that there is in this place an Ellis, which comprehends 
a ſ.yere ralilery. “ For, ſays he, Homer would imply, 
„that thoſe dead warriors were now more agreeable to 
„ vultures, than they had ever been in all their days 
* to their wives.“ This is very ridiculous ; to ſuppoſe 
that theſe unhappy women did not love their huſbands, 
is to inſult them barbaroufly in their affliction ; and 
every body can ſee that ſuch a thought in this place 
would have appeared mean, frigid, and out of ſeaſon, 
Homer, on the contrary, always endeavours to excite 
compaſſion by the grief of wives, whoſe huſbands are 
killed in the battle. Dacter. 

V. 217. Now baff the tomb where ancient Ilus Jay. ] 
By the exattneſs of Homer's deſcription we ſee, as in a 
landſcape, the very place where this battle was fought, 
Azamoinon drives the Trojans from the tomb of us 
here they encamped all the night; that tomb ſtood 
In the middle of the plain: from hence he purſues them 
by the wild fig-tree to the beech-tree, and fiom thence 
to the very Scean gate. Thus the ſcene of action is 
fixed, and we ſee L = very rout through which the one 
retreats, and the cher alvances, Eu/7atiius. 
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On heaps they tumble with ſueceſsleſs haſle ; 

The ſavage ſeizes, draws, and rends the laſt: 238 

Not with leſs fury ſtern Atrides flew, 

Still preſs'd the rout, and {till the hindmoſt flew ; 

Hurl'd from their cars the braveſt chiefs are kill'd, 

And rage, and death, and carnage, load the field. 
Now ſtorms the victor at the Trojan wall; 235 

Surveys the tow'rs, and meditates their fall. 

But ove deſcending ſhook th* [dan hills, 

And down their ſummits pour'd a hundred rills : 

Th' unkindled light' ning in his hand he took, 

And thus the many. colour'd maid beſpoke : 240 
Iris, with haſte thy golden wings diſplay, 

To god-like Hector this our word- convey, 

While Agamemnon waltes the ranks around, 

Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the ground, 

Bid him give way; but iſſue forth commands, 245 

And truſt the war to leſs important hands: 

Put when, or wounded by the ſpear, or dart, 

That chief ſhall mount his chariot, and depart: 


V. 241. Irie, with ae thy gallen Wings diſplay ] 
"Tis evident that ſome ſuch contrivance as this was ne- 
cellarv; the Trojans, we learn from the beginning of 
this book, were to be viitvions this day; but if Jup- 
ter had not now nite: poſed, they had been driven even 
within the walls of Trory. By this means alſo the Poet 
conſu'ts both for the honour of Hedtor, and that of Ag a- 
meninn. Agamennon has time enough to ſhew the 
greatneſs of his v.lour, and it is no diſgrace to Hector 
not tz encounter him when Futter inter poſes, 

EufFa'.us obſerves, that the Poet gives us here a 
ſket. hf what is drawn out at large in the ſtory of this 
whole book: Ibis he does to raile the curiolity of the 
reader, and make him impatient to hear ttoſe great ac- 
tions which muſt be performed h-fore Aga emnon can 
retire, and 17. for be victorious, 


Then 
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Then Jove ſhall ſtring his arm, and fire his breaſt, 
Then to her ſhips ſhall flying Greece be preſs'd, 250 
'Till to the main the burning ſun deſcend, 
And ſacred night her awful ſhade extend. 

He ſpoke, and [ris at his word obey'd ; 
On wings of winds deſcends the various maid. 
The chief ſhe found amidſt the ranks of war, 255 
Clcſe to the bulwarks, on his glitt'ring car. 
The Goddeſs then: O ſon of Priam, hear! 
From Jove I come, and his high mandate bear, 
While Agamemnon waſtes the ranks around, 
Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the ground, 
Abſtain from ſight, yet iſſue forth commands, 261 
And truſt the war to leſs important hands, 
But when, or wounded by the ſpear, or dart, 
The chief ſhall mount his chariot and depart; „ 
Then Fove ſhall ſtring thy arm, and fire thy breaſt, 265 
Then to her ſhips ſhall lying Greece be preſt, 
Till to the main the burning ſun deſcend, 
And facred night her awful ſhade extend. 

She ſaid, and vaniſh'd: Hector, with a bound, 
Springs from his chariot on the trembling ground, 270 
In clanging arms: he graſps in either hand 
A pointed lance, and ſpeeds from band to band ; 
Revives their adour, turns their ſteps from flight, 
And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. 

They ſtand to arms: the Greeks their onſet dare, 275 
Condenſe their pow'rs, and wait the coming war. 
New force, new ſpirit to each breaſt returns : 

The fight renew'd with fiercer fury burns: 

The King leads on; all fix on him their eye, 

And learn, from him, to conquer, or to die. 280 


Ye 
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Fe ſacred nine, celeſtial Muſes! tell, 

Who fac'd him firſt, and by his proweſs fell ? 

The great /hidamas, the bold and young: 

From ſage Antenor and Theano ſprung 

Whom from his youth his grandſire Ciſſeus bred, 28; 
And nurs'd in Thrace where ſnowy flocks are fed. 
Scarce did the down his roſy cheeks inveſt, 

And early honour warm his gen'rons breaſt, 
When the kind fire conſign'd his daughter's charms 
{T hean?*s filter) to his youthful arms. 290 
But call'd by glory to the wars of Troy, 

He leaves untaſted the ſirſt fruits of joy; 


V. 281, Yo /arred nine] The Poet, to win the atten- 
tion of the reader, and ſeeming himſelf to be ſtruck with 
the exploits of Agamemnon while he recites them, (who, 
when the battle was rekindled, ruſhes out to engage his 
enemies) invokes not one muſe, as he did in the be- 
Kinning of the poem, but, as if he intended to warn us 
that he was about to relate ſomething ſurprizing, he in» 
vokes the wholenine z and then, as if he had received 
their inſpiration, goes on to deliver what they ſuggeſted 
to him, By means of this apoſtrophe, the imagination 
of the reader is filled, that he ſeems not only preſent, 
but acti ce in the ſcene o which the ſkill of the poet has 
tranſ;;orted him. Eyfatiius 

V. 283. Iphidamas, the / and young.) Homer 
here gives us the hiſtory of this hi , his parentage, 
the place of his birth, and many circumſtances of his 

rivate life. "This he does to diverſify his poetry, and to 
fokten. with ſome amiable embelliſhments, the conti- 
nual horrors that muſt of neceflity ſtrike the 1magina- 
tion, in an uninterrupted narration of blood and flaugh- 
ter. Eu/tatiius. | 

V. 295. "Theano's Ver.] That the reader may not 
be ſhocked at the marriage of Iphidamas with his mo- 
ther's filter, it may not be amiſs to obſer.e from E. 
tatFius, that conſanguinity was no impediment in Grecc? 
in the days of Homor : nor is Iphidamas ſingular in this 
kind of marriage, for Di--2i74 was mait.ed to his on 
aunt as well as he, 


From 
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From his lov'd bride departs with melting eyes, 

And ſwift to aid his dearer country flies. 

With twelve black ſhips he reach'd Percope's ſtrand, 295 

Thence took the long laborious march by land. 

Now fierce for fame, before the ranks he ſprings, 

Tow'ring in arme, and braves the King of Kings. 

Atrides firſt diſcharg'd the miſnve ſpear ; 

The Trojan ſtoop'd, the jav'lin paſs'd in air. 309 

Then near the corſelet, at the monarch's heart, 

With all his ſtrength the youth directs his dart: 

But the broad belt, with plates of ſilver bound, 

The point rebated, and repell'd the wound, 

Fneumber'd with the dart, Aries ſtands, 305 

Till, graſp'd with force, he wrench'd it from his 
hands, 

At once, his weighty (word diſcharg'd a wound 

Full or his neck, that fell'd him to the ground, 

Btretch'd in the duſt tht unhappy warrior lies, 

And fleep eternal ſeals his ſwimming eyes. 310 

Oh worthy better fate | oh early ſlain ! 

Thy country's friend; and virtuous, tho? in vain ! 

No more the youth ſhall join his conſort's fide, 

At one a virgin, and at once a bride! 

No more with preſents her embraces meet, 315 

Or lay the ſpoils of conqueſt at her feet, 

On whom his paſſion, laviſh of his ſtore, 

Deſtow'd ſo much, and vainly promis'd more ! 

Unwept, uncover'd, on the plain he lay, 


While the proud victor bore his arms away. 320 


Coon, Antenor*s eldeſt hope, was nigh + 
Pears, at the light, came ſtarting from his eye, 


While 
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332 HOMER'S IL1AD. PE. XI. 
While pierc'd with grief the much-lov'd youth he 


view'd, 

And the pale features now deform'd with blood. 
Then with his ſpear, unſeen, his time he took, 325 
Aim'd at the King, and near his elbow flruck, 
The thrilling ſteel tranſpierc'd the braway part, 
And thro? his arm ſtood forth the barbed dart. 
Sarpriz'd the Monarch feels, yet void of fear 
On Cn ruſhes with his lifted ſpear: . 330 
His brother's corpſe the pious Trjan draws, 
And calls his country to aſſert his cauſe, 
Defends him breathleſs on the ſanguine field, 
And o'er the body ſpreads his ample ſhield. - 
Atrides, marking an unguarded part, — 3357 
Transfiz'd the warrior with his brazen dart; 
Prone on his brother's bleeding breaſt he lay, 
The Monar:h's faulchion lopp'd his head away: 
The ſocial ſhades the ſame dark journey go, 
And join each other in the realms below, 340 

The vengeful victor rages round the fields, 
With ev'ry weapon, art or fury yieldg: 
By the long lance, the ſword, or pond'rous ſtone, 
Whole ranks are broken, and whole troops o'erthrown, 
This, while yet warm, diſtill'd the purple flood; 345 
But when the wound grew {tiff with clotted blood, 
Then grinding tortures his ſtrong boſom rend, 


Leſs keen thoſe darts the fierce /lythiz ſend, . 
(The 


V. 349. The fierce I'vihizx] Theſe 1/ythie are the 
Gcddefles that Homer ſuppoies to pieſid over child- 
birth: he arms their hands with a kind of inſtrument, 
from which a pointed dart is ſhot into the diſtreiled 


mother, as an arrow from a bow: ſo that as Eris 2 
ET 
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(The pow'rs that cauſe the teeming matron's throes, 
Sad mothers of unutterable woes!) 350 
Stung with the ſmart, all panting with the pain, 
He mounts the car, and gives his ſquire the rein: 
Then with a voice which fury made more ſtrong, 
And pain augmented, thus exhorts the throng. 354 
O friends! O Greeks! aſſert your honours won; 
Proceed, and finiſh what this arm begun : 
Lo! angry Jove forbids your chief to ſlay, 
And envies half the glories of the day. 
He ſaid ; the driver whirls his lengthful thong; 360 
The horſes fly! the charivt ſmoaks along. 
Clouds from their noſtrils the fierce courſers blow, 
And from their ſides the foam defcends in ſnow ; 
Shot thro? the battle in a moment's ſpace, 
The wounded Monarch at his tent they place. 365 


her torch, and Jupiter his thunder, theſe Goddeſſes have 
their darts which they ſhoot into women in travail, 
He calls them the daughters of Juno, becauſe ſhe pre- 
files over the marriage bed. Eufathius. Here (lays 
Dacier) we find the fly le of the holy ſcripture, which, to 
expreſs a ſevere pain, uſually compares it to thar of a 
woman in labour. Thus Dawid, Pain came upon them 
as upon a woman in travail; and I/aiah, Th:y /hall 
grieve as a Wwman intravail, And all the Prophets 
are full of the like expreſſions. 

V. 358. Lo! angry Jove forbids your chief to ay.) 
Futal/iius remarks upon the behaviour uf 4{gamemnyr 
in his preſent diſtreſs: Homer deſcribes him as racked 
with aimoſt intclerable pains, yet he does not com- 
plain of the anguiſh he ſuffers, but that he is obliged to 
retire from the fight, 

This indeed, as it proved his undaunted fprit, fo did 
it likewiſe his wiſdom: had he ſhewed aiiy unmanly 
dejection, it would have diſpirited the army; but his 
intrepichty makes them believe his wound lefs danger- 

us, and renders them not ſo highly concerned for the 
abſcuce of their gr nerals | 
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No ſooner Hector, ſaw the King retir'd, 
But thus his Trojans and his aids he fir'd. 
Hear, all ye Dardans, all ye Lycian race! 
Fam'd in cloſe fight, and dreadful face to face; 
Now call to mind your ancient trophies won, 370 
Your great forefathers virtues, and your own, 
Behold, the Gen'ral flies! deſerts his pow'rs! 
Lo Fove himſelf declares the conqueſt ours ! 

Now on yon” ranks impel your foaming ſteeds ; 
And, ſure.of glory, dare immortal deeds. 375 
With words like theſe the fiery chief alarms 

His fainting hoſt, and ev'ry boſom warms, 

As the bold hunter chears his hounds to tear 

The brindlcd lion, or the tuſky bear, 379 
With voice and hand provokes their doubting heart, 
And ſprings the foremoſt with his lifted dart : 

So god-like Hefor prompts his troops to dare; 
Nor prompts alone, but leads himſelf the war. 

On the black body of the foes he pours ; 384 
As from the cloud's deep boſom, ſwell'd with ſhow'rs, 
A ſudden ſtorm the purple ocean ſweeps, 

Drives the wild waves, and toſſes all the deeps. 
Say, Muſe! when Fove the Trejan's glory crown'd, 
Beneath his zrm what heroes bit the ground? 


A Jeu, 


V. 388. Say Muſe! when Jove the Trojan's glory 
crown'd.)] The Poet juſt before has given us an ir- 
vocation of the nauſes, to, make us attentive to the great 
exploits of Jgame/mnon. Here we have one with re- 
gard to H:&or, but this laſt may perhaps be more aß 
accounted for than the other. For in that, after ſo ſo- 
lemn an invocation, we might reaſonably have 5 
wonders from the hero: whereas in v he kills but 
one man before he himſelf is wounded ; and what he 
does afterwards leems to proceed from a frantic ro 
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Aſus, D3lops, and Antonovs dy'd, 390 
Opites next was added to their ſide, 

Then brave #71517, fam'd in many a bght, 
Opheltius, Orus, ſuns to cndlefs night, | 

A fymnus, Agelaus ; all chicts of name; 

The reſt were vulgar deaths, unknown to fame. 395 
As when a weſtern whirlwind, charg'd with ſtorms, 
Diſpels the gather'd clouds that Notus forms ; 

The guſt continu'd, violent, and ſtrong, 

Rolls ſable clouds in heaps on heaps along; 

Now to the ſkies the foaming billows rears, 400 
Now breaks the ſurge, now wide the bottom bares. 


ariſing from the ſmart of the wound: we do not find by - 


the text that he kills one man, but overthrows ſeveral 
in his fury, and then retreats: So that one would ima- 
gine that he invoked the muſes only ro deſcribe his 
retreat. 

But, upon a nearer view, we {hall find that Homer 

ds a commendable partiality to his own countryman 
and hero Agamemnon : he ſeems to detract from the 
greatneſs of Hedor's actions, by aſcribing them to Fu- 
fun; whereas Agamemnon conquers by the dint of 
bravery: and that this is a ſuſt obſervation, will appear 
by what follows: Thoſe G@recks, that fall by the ſword 
of Her, he paſſes over as if they were all vulgar men: 
he ſays nothing of them but that they died; and only 
briefly mentions their names, as if he endeavoured to 
conceal the overthrow ef the Grecks. But when he 
ſpeaks of his favourite Azamemnon, he expatiates and 
dweils upon his actions, and ſhews us, that thoſe that fell 
by his hand were all men of diſtinction, ſuch as were 
the ſons of Pr;am, of Antenor, and Antimachus. Tis 
true, Hector killed as many leaders of the Greeks as 
Agamemnon of the Trgjans, and more of the common 
ſo diers; but by particularizing the deaths of the chiefs 
of Ty, he ſets the deeds of 42amemnon in the ſtrongeſt 
_ of light, and by his filence, in reſpect to the 
eaders whom Hector few, he cails a ſhade over tne 


greatnel. of the action, and conſequently it appears leſs 
conſpicuous, 


Thus 
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336 HOMER'Ss IL IAD. B. x1. 
Thus raging Hector, with reſiſtleſs hands, 


O'erturns, confounds, and ſcatters all their bands. 
Now the laſt ruin the whole hoſt appalls; 
Now Greece had trembled in her wooden walls; 405 
But wile U call'd Tydides forth, 
His ſoul rekindled, and awak'd his worth. 
And ſtand we deedleſs, O eternal ſhame ! 
Till Hedbor's arm involve the ſhips in flame? 
Haſte, let us join, and combat fide by ſide. 410 
The warrior thus, and thus the friend reply'd. 

No martial toil I ſhun, no danger fear ; 
Let Hector come; I wait his fury here. 
But Jeve with conqueſt crowns the Trajan train; 
And, Fove our foe, all human force is vain. 415 

He ſigh'd; but ſighing, rais'd his vengeful ſteel, 
And from his car the proud Thymbreus fell : 
Molion, the charioteer, purſu'd his lord, 
His death ennobled by Ulyſſes? ſword. 
There ſlain, they left them in eternal night ; 420 
Then plung'd amidſt the thickeſt ranks of fight. 
So two wild boars outſtrip the following hounds, 
Then ſwift revert, and wounds return for wounds. 


V. 406. Ful wiſe Ulyſſes calls Tydides forth.) There 
is ſumething inſtructive in thoſe which ſeem the moſt 
common ** of Homer, who by making the wiſe 
Ls direct the brave Diomed in all the enterprizes of 
the laſt book, and by maintaining the ſame conduct in 
this, intended to ſhew this moral, that valour ſhould al- 
ways be under the guidance of wiſdom. "Thus, in the 
eighth book, when Diomed could ſcarce be reſtrained by 
the thunder of Jupiter, Ne/tor is at hand to moderate 
his courage; and this hero ſeems to have made a very 
ood uſe of thoſe inſtruftions ; his valour no longer 
rins out into raſhneſs: though he is too brave to de- 
cline the fight, yet he is too wiſe to fight againſt Jupiter. 


— 


Stern 
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— 


Stern Zefor's conqueſts in the middle plain 


Stood check'd a while, and Greece reſpir'd again. 425 


The ſons of Merops ſhone amidſt the war; 
Tow'ring they rode in one refulgent car, 
In deep prophetic arts their father ſkill'd, 
Had warn'd his children from the Trojan field; 
Fate urg'd them on; the father warn'd in vain, 430 
They ruſh'd to fight, and periſh'd on the plain! 
Their breaſts no more the vital ſpirit warms 
The ſtern Tydides ſtrips their ſhining arms. 
Hipirochus by great Ulyſſes dies, 
And rich Hippodamus becomes his prize. = 438 
Great Jove from Ide with ſlaughter fills his ſight, 
And level hangs the doubtful ſcale of fight. 
By Tydeus* lance Agaftrophus was ſlain, 
The far-fam'd hero of Pæonian {train ; 
Wing'd with his fears, on foot he ſtrove to fly, 440 
His ſteeds too diſtant, and the foe too nigh ; 
Thro' broken orders, ſwifter than the wind, 
He fled, but flying left his life behind. 
This Hector ſees, as his experienc'd eyes 
Traverſe the files, and to the reſcye flies ; 445 
Shouts, as he paſt, the cryſtal regions rend, 
And moving armies on his march attend, 
Great Diomed himſelf was ſeiz'd with fear, 
And thus beſpoke his brother of the war. 


Mark 


V. 443. Great Diomed himſelf was ſeiz'd avith ſear.] 
There ſeems to be ſome difficulty in theſe words : this 
brave warrior, who has frequently met Hector in the 
battie, and offered himſelf for the fingle combat, is 
here ſaid to be ſeized with fear at the very ſight of him: 


this may be thought hot to agree with his uſual behavi- 
VSL I. P our, 
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Mark how this way yon? bending ſquadrons yield! 
The ſtorm rolls on, and Hedtor rules the field: 457 
Here ſtand his utmoſt force The warrior ſaid : 
Swift at the word, his pond'rous jav'lin fled ; 

Nor miſs'd its aim, but, where the plumage danc'd, 
Raz'd the ſmooth cone, and thence obliquely glanc'd. 
Safe in his helm (the gift of Phebus hands) 456 
Without a wound the Trajan hero ſtands ; 

But yet fo ſtunn'd, that ſtagg'ring on the plain, 
His arm and knee his ſinking bulk ſuſtain; 

O'er his dim fight the miſty vapours riſe, 460 
And a ſhort darkneſs ſhades his ſwimming eyes. 
Tydides follow'd, to regain his lance ; 

While He&or roſe, recover'd from the trance, 
Remounts his car, aud herds amiaſt the crowd ; 
The Greet purſues him, and exults aloud, 465 
Once more thank Phebus for thy forfeit breath, 
Or thank that ſwiftneſs which outſtrips the death. 
Well by Apollo are thy pray'rs repaid, 

And oft” that partial pow'r has lent his aid. 

Thou ſhalt not long the death deſerv'd withitand, 470 
If any God aſſiſt Tydides* hand. 

Fly then, inglorious ! but thy flight, this day, 
Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghoſis ſhall pay. 

Him, while he triumph'd, Paris ey'd from far, 
(The ſpouſe of Helen, the fair cauſe of war) 475 


our, and to derogate from the g-neral character of his 
intrepiutity ; but ve muſt remember hat Dim d him- 
ſeif has but jult told us, thit Fuprter fought againſt 
the Gecians; and that all the endeavours of himſelf 
and Ls would be in vain: this fear therefore of 
Diomed 1- far from being diſhonourable z it is rot He&or, 
but Jupiter, of whom he is afraid Eu/at/ius. 


Around 
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Around the fields his feather'd ſhafts he ſent, 


From ancient /lus' ruin'd monument; 

Behind the column plac'd, he bent his bow, 

And wing'd an arrow at th* unwary foe ; 

Juſt as he ſtoop'd Agaſtrophus's creſt 480 

To ſeize, and draw the corſelet from his breaſt, 

The bow-ſtring twang' d; nor flew the ſhaft in vain, 

But pierc'd his foot, and nail'd it to the plain. 

The laughing Trojan, with a joyful ſpring, 

Leaps from his ambuſh, and inſults the King, 485 
He 


V. 497. Dus' monument.) I thought it neceſſary juſt 
to pet tne reader in mind, that the battle ſtill continues 
ne r the tomb of Jus: by a juſt obſervation of that, 
u may with pleaſure ſee the various turns of the fight, 
and how every ſtep of ground is won or loſt, as the ar- 
mies are repulſed or victorious, 

V. 480. Fuft as he top, Agaſtrophus's cre/? 

To jeize, and draw the corfelet from his breaf?.] 
One would think that the Poet at all times endeivour- 
ed to condemn the practice of ſtripping the dead, during 
the heat of action; he frequently defciibes the v tor 
wounded, while he is ſo emploved about the Hodies of 
the ſlain: thus in the preſent book we ſee 4g amemnon, 
Diomed, Ulyſſ's, Elpaenor, and Eurypylus, al' ſuffer as 
they ſtrip the men they flew; and in th fixth book he 
AA in the wife Nyon direAly forvidding it. EA 
Fathius. 

V. 483. But pierC'd his foot ] It cannor but be a ſa- 
tie factiom to the reaner to ſce he Post ſmitten with the 
love of ins country, ani at i times conſulting its glorv : 
thi. dum was to be ginrions to Troy, but Homer takes 
c re toremove with honour moſt of the braveſt Greeks 
from the field of battle, b-fo-e the T: oa can conquer. 
Tous Jeameornon, Dio d, and [ Il s muſt bleed, be- 
2 the Poet can allow hi> countrymen to retreat. Euj- 
at Fels. f 

V. 484. The laughing Trojan ] Fuftathius is of opi- 
no" that Homer intent ed to fatyrize in this place the 
un wart Ke behav ovr of Paris : ſuch an efteminate laugh 
aud gellure is unbecoming a brave warrior, but agrees 

P 3 very 
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He bleeds! (he cries) ſome. God has ſped my dart; 
Would the ſame God had fixt it in his heart! | 
So Troy, reliev'd from that-wide-waſting hand, 
Shall breathe from ſlaughter, and in combat ſtand, 
Whoſe ſons now tremble at his darted ſpear, 490 
As ſcatter'd lambs. the ruſhing lion fear. 
He dauntleſs, thus: Thou conqu'ror of the fair, 
Thou woman- warrior with the curling hair; 
Vain archer | truſting. to the diſtant, dart, 
UnſkilPd in arms to act a manly part! 495 
Thou haſt but done what boys and women can; 
Such hands may wound, but not incenſe, a man. 
Nor boaſt the ſcratch thy feeble arrow gave, 
A coward's weapon never hurts the brave. | 
Not ſo this dart, which thou may*ſt one day feel; 500 
Fate wings its flight, and death is on the ſteel. 
Where this but lights, ſome noble life expires, 
Tts touch makes orphans, bathes the cheeks of fires, 
Steeps earth in purple, gluts the birds of air, 
And leaves ſuch objects as diſtract the fair. 505 
Ulzes haitens with a trembling heart, 
Before him Reps, and bending draws the dart: 


very well with the charaRer of Paris: nor do I re- 
member that in the whole liad any one perſon is de- 
ſcribed in ſuch an indecent tranſport, though upon a 
much mo-e glorious or ſucceſ:ful action. He con- 
cludes his ludicrous inſult with a circumſtance. very much 
to the honour of Diomed, and very much to the diſad- 
vantage of his own character, for he reveals to an 
enewy the fears of Troy, and compares the Greeks to 
lions, and the Trojans to ſheep. Diomed is the very re- 
verſe of him; he deſpiſes an4 leſſens the wound he 
received, and in the midſt of his pain would not ratify 
bis enemy with the little joy he might give him by let- 
ting him know It. ; 
Forth 
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Forth flows the blood; an eager pang ſucceeds 
Tydides mounts, and to the navy ſpeeds. 
Now onthe field He ſtands alone, 510 
The Greeks all fled, the Trojans pouring on: 
But ſtands collected in himſelf and whole, 
And queſtions thus his own unconquer'd ſoul. 
What farther ſubterfuge, what hopes remain? 


What ſhame, inglorious if I quit the plain ? 315 


What danger, fiugly if I ſtand the ground, 
My friends all ſcatter'd, all the foes around ? 
Yet wherefore doubtful ? let this truth ſuffice ; 
The brave meets danger, and the coward flics ; 


To die, or conquer, proves a hero's heart; 520. 


And, knowing this, I know a ſoſdier's part. 

Such thoughts revolving in his careful breaſt, 
Near, and more near, the ſhady cohorts preſt; 
Theſe, in the warrior, their own fate incloſe ; 


And, round him deep the ſteely circle grows. 52 5 


So fares a boar, whom all the troop ſurrounds 

Of ſhouting huntſmen, and of clam*rous hounds; 
He grinds his iv'ry tuſks ; he foams with ire; 

His ſanguine eyeballs glare with living fire ; 

By theſe, by thoſe, on ev'ry part is ply'd; 5 30 
And the red ſlaughter ſpreads on ev'ry ſide. 


V. 513. And queſtions thus his can unconguer*d out. 


This is a paſſage which very much ſtrikes me: we have 


here a brave hero making a noble ſoliloquy, or rather 
calling a council within himſelf, when he was fingly to 
encounter an army: it is impofiible for the reader not 
to be in pain for ſo gallant a man in ſuch an imminent 
danger; he muſt be impatient for the event, and his 
v hole curicfity muſt be awakened till he knows the fate 
of CHs, who ſcorned to fly, though encompalled by 


an army, 
P 3 Pierc'd 
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Pierc'd thro*-the ſhoulder, firſt Detopis fell; 

Next Ennomus and T hovn ſunk to hell; 

Cher/idamas, beneath the navel thruſt, 

Falls prone to earth, and graſps the bloody duſt. 5 35 

Charops, the ſon of Hippaſus, was near; 

Ulyſſes reach'd him with the fatal ſpear ! 

But to his aid his brother Socus flies, 

Socus, the brave, the gen'rous, and the wiſe : 

Near as he drew, the warrior thus began: 540 

O great Uly/zs, much-enduring man! 

Not deeper {killd in ev'ry martial ſlight, 

Than worn to tolls, and active in the fight! 

This day two brothers ſhall thy conqueit grace, 

And end at once the great Hippaſian race, 545 

Or thou beneath this lance mult ↄreſs the field 

He faid, and forceful pterc'd his ſpacious ſhield ; 

Thro' the ſtrong braſs the ringing jav'lin thrown, 

Plow'd half his fide, and bar'd it to the bone, 

By Pallas“ care, the ſpear, tho? deep intix'd, 550 

Stopp'd ſhort of life, nor with his entrails mix'd. 
The 


V. 550. By Pallas' care.] It is a juſt obſervation, that 
there is no moral ſo evident, or fo cunſtan'ly carried on 
through the lliad, as the neceflity mankind at all 
times has of divine aſſiſtance. Nothing is performed 
with ſucceſs, without particular mention of this; Hector 
is not ſaved from a dart without Apollo, or LH with- 
out Mine, va. Homer is perpetually acknowledging the 
hand of God in all events, and aſcribmg to that only, 
all the victories. triumphs, rewards, or puniſhments of 
men hus the grand moral he laid down at the en- 
trance of his poem, Atog & txeneidla By, The will of 
God was fulfilled, runs through his wtwie work, and is 
with a mott remarkable care and conduct put into the 
mou! hs of his greateſt and wiſelt perſons on every oc- 


caſion. 
Homer 
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The wound not mortal wiſe Ulyſſes knew, 
Then furious thus, (but firſt ſome ſteps withdrew.) 
Uubappy man! whoſe death our hands ſhall grace ! 
Fate calls thee hence, and finiſh*d is thy race. 555 
No longer check my conqueſts on the foe ; 
But, pierc'd by this, to endleſs darkneſs go, 
And add one ſpectre to the realms below 

He ſpoke, while Socus, ſciz'd with ſudden fright, 
Trembling gave way, and turn'd his back to flight, 
Between his ſhoulders pierc'd the following dart, 561. 
And held its paſſage thro? the panting heart. 
Wide in his breaſt appear'd the griz'y wound; 
He falls; his armour rings againſt the ground, 
Then thus Let, gazing on the ſlain ; 565 
Fam'd ſon of Hippaſus ! there preſs the plain; 

| There 


Homer generally makes ſome peculiar God attend on 
each hero: For the ancients believed that every man 
had his particular tutelary deity; theſe in ſucceeding 
times were callel Damons or Gen, who (as they 
thought) were given o men at the hour of their birth, 
and directed the whole courſe of their lives, See Cebess 
Tablet. Menander, as he is cited by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, ſty les them pureſuy; Hie, the inviible guides of 
l1je. | | 
V. 566. Fam'd ſon of Hippaſus ] Homer has been 
blam'd by ſome late cenſurers for making his heroes 
addreſs difeumſes to the dead. Dacier replies, that 
Paſſion dict tes theſe ſpeeches, and it is generally to 
the dying, not the dead, that they are addreſſed, How- 
ever one may ſay, that they are often rather refle&ions, 
than infuits. Were it otherwiſe, Homer deſerves not 
to be cenſured for feigning what hiſtories have reported 
as truth We find in Plutarch that Mark Antony, 2 
(ght of the dead body of Brutus, topped and reproached 
bim with the death of his brother, Catus, whom Brutus 
had killed in Macedonia, in revenge for the murder of 
Circa, I mult confeſs I am not altogether pleaſed with 
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There ends thy narrow ſpan aſſign'd by fate, 
Heav'n owes Ulyfes yet a longer date. 
Ah wretch ! no father ſhall thy corpſe compoſe, 
Thy dying eyes no tender mother cloſe, 570 
But hungry birds ſhall tear thoſe balls away, 
And hov'ring vultures ſcream around their prey. 
Me Greece ſhall honour, when I meet my doom, 
With folemn ſun'rale, and a laſting tomb, 

Then raging with intolerable ſmart, 575 
He writhes his body, and extracts the dart, 
The dart a tive of ſpouting gore purſu'd, 
And gladden'd Troy with ſight of hoſtile blood. 
Now troops on troops the fainting chief invade, 
Forc'd he recedes, and loudly calls for aid. 580 
Thrice to its pitch his lofty voice he rears; 
The well known voice thrice Mene/aus hears : © 


the railleries he ſome imes uſes to a vanquiſhed wartiorz 
which inhumanines, if ſpoken to the dying, would 1 
think, be yet worſe than after they were dead. 

V. 572. And how'ring wultures [cream arnund their 
prey. ] this is not literally travflated : what the Poet 
favs gives us the moſt lively picture imaginable of the 
vultures in the act of tearing their prey with their bills: 
they beat the body with their wings as they rend it, 
which is a very natural circumſtance, but fcarce poſſible 
to be copied by a tranſlator without loſing the beauty 
of it. 

V.'573. Me Greece all honour, when Lmeet my aa, 
With ſolemn fur'rals. ] We may fee from fuch pal- 
ſages as theſe, that honours paid to the aſhes of the deal 
have been greatly valued in all ages: This poſthumous 
honour was paid as a public acknowledgment that 
the-perſon deceaſed had deferved well of his country, 
and conſequently was an incitement to the living to inn 
tate his actions. In this view there is no man bus would 
be ambitious of them, not as they are teſtimonie, ot 
titles or riches, but of diſtinguiſhed merit. 


Alarm'd 
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Alarm'd, to Ajax-Telamon he cry'd, 

Who ſhares his labours, and defends his ſide, 

O friend! Dies ſhouts invade my ear; 585 
Diſtreſs'd he ſeems, and no aſſiſtance near: 

Strong as he is; yet, one oppos'd to all, 

Oppreſs'd by multitudes, the beſt may fall. 

Greece, robb'd of him, muſt bid her hoſts deſpair, 

And feel a loſs, not ages can repair, 590 

Then, where the cry directs, his courſe he bends; 

Great Ajax, like the God of war, attends. 

The prudent chief in ſore diſtreſs they ſound, 
With bands of furious Troans compals'd round. 

As when ſome huntſman, with a flying ſpear, 595. 
From the blind thicket wounds a ſtately deer; 
Down his cleft fide while freſh the blood diſtils, 
He bounds aloft, and ſcuds from hills to hills : 

Till life's warm vapour iſſuing thro? the wound, 

Wild mountain-wolves the fainting beaſt furround ; 
Jult as their jaws his proſtrate limbs invade, 601 
The lion ruſhes thro? the woodland ſhade, 

The wolves, tho? hungry, ſcour diſpers'd away; 

The lordly ſavage vindicates his prey. 
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V. 592. Great Nj x, like the Gol of war, attends.] 
The fene of other heroes o many occafons is very 
beaut ful in Homer, but particularly fo in Hax, who is 
a pailent rough ſohtier, and readier to act than to ſpeak : 
tbe prefent n:ce{h'y of CH required ſuch a beha- 
viour, for the leaſt delay might have been fatal to 
tim: Ajax therefore complying both with his own in- 
clinations, and the urgent condition of , makes no 
rep y to Mega, but immediately haltens to his relief. 
{the reader an obſerve how Jullly the Poet maintains 
tus character of Jac throughout the whole lhaa, who 
is often tent wie, he has an ophortuntty to {peak, and 
witn be peaks, it is bike a folder wrh a martial air, 
and ainays Wit btreviiv, Fuffathiis, 
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Ulyſſes thus, unconquer'd by his pains; 605 

A ſingle warrior, half a hoſt ſuſtains : 

But ſoon as Ajax heaves his tow'r- like ſhield, 

The ſcatter'd crowds fly frighted o'er the field; 

 Atrides? arm the ſink ing hero ſtays, | 

And, ſav'd from numbers, to his car conveys. 610 
Victorious Ajax plies the routed crew; 

And firit Doryclus, Priam's ſon, he flew : 

On ſtrong Pandocus next inflits a wound, 

And lays Lyſander bleeding on the ground, 

As when a torrent ſwell'd with wintry rains, 615 

Pours from the mountains o'er the delug'd plains, 

And pines and oaks from their foundation torn, 

A country's ruins! to the ſeas are borne : 

Fierce ax thus o'erwhelms the yielding throng, 

Men, fteeds, and chariots, roll in heaps along. 620 

But Hector, from this ſcene of ſlaughter far, 

Rag'd on the left, and ruPd the tide of war: 

Loud groans proclaim his progreſs thro? the plain, 

And deep Scamander {wells with heaps of ſlain. 

There Neſtor and [domeneus oppoſe 625 

The warrior's fury, there the battle glows; 

There fierce on foot, or from the chariot's height, 

His ſword deforms the beauteous ranks of fight. 

The ſpouſe of Helen dealing darts around, 

Had pierc*d' Machaon with a diſtant wound: 630 

In his right ſhoulder the broad ſhaft appear'd, 

And trembling Greece for her Phyſician fear'd. 

To Neſtor then Idomeneus begun; 

Glory of Greece, old Neleus? valiant ſon |! 


Aſcend 
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Aſcend thy chariot, haſte with ſpeed away, 635 
And great Machaon to the ſhips convey. 

A wiſe Phyſician, ſkill'd our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal. 

Old Neſtor mounts the feat. Beſide him rode 
The wounded offspring of the healing God, 540 
He lends the laſh; the ſteeds with founding feet, 
Shake the dry field, and thunder tow'rd the fleet. 

But now Cebriones, from HeAor's car, 

Survey'd the various fortune of the war. 


V. 639. A wiſe Piy/ician.) The Poet paſſes a very 
ſignal commendation upon Phyſicians: The army had 
ſeen ſeveral of their braveſt heroes wounled, yer were 
not ſo much difpirited for them all, as they were at the 
fiingle danger of Machaon : But the p-rſon whom he 
calls a Phyſician ſeems rather to be a Surgeon The 
cutting out of arrows, and applying anodyn*s being the 
province of the latter. However (as Eufathius Tay:) we 
muſt conclude that Machaon was both a Phyſician and 
Surgeon, and that thoſe two prof ſſions were practiſed by 
one perſon. 

t is reaſonabie to think, from the frequency of their 
wars, that the profetlion in thoſe days was chiefly chi- 
rurgical : Cel/us ſays expref]v that the Dietetic was long 
after invented; but that Botany was in great cſteem and 
practice, appears from the ſtories of Medea, Circe, &c, 
We often find ment'on among the molt ancient writers, 
of women eminent in that art; as of Agameſe in this 
very book, v. 876, who is ſaid (like $9/am07n) to have 
known the virtues of every plant that grew on theearth, 
an1 of Hylydamne in the fourth book of the Ot /ers, 
v. 227, Se. 

Homer, I believe, knew all that was known in his 
time of the practice of theſe arts. His me hod of ex- 
tracting arrows, ſtanching of blood by the bitter roat, 
fomenting of wounds with warm water, applying pro- 
per bandages and remedies, are all according to the true 
prec-pt- of art, There are likewiſe ſeveral paſſages in 
bis work that ſhew his knowledge of the virtues of 
plants, even of tho e qualities which are commonly (tho? 
erroneouſly) aſcribe to them, as of the M/ againſt en- 
chantments, the willow which cauſes barrenneſs, the 


nepenthe, Sc 
While 
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While here (he cry'd) the flying Greeks are ſlain; 645 

Trojans on Trojans yonder load the plain. 

Before great Ajax, ſee the mingled throng 

Of men and chariots driv'n in heaps along! 

1 Know him well, diſtinguiſh'd o'er the field 

By the broad glitt'ring of the ſev'nfold ſhield. 650 

Thither, O ZHe&or, thither urge thy ſteeds ; 

There danger calls, and there the combat bleeds, 

There horſe and foot in mingled deaths unite, 

And groans of ſlaughter mix with ſhouts of fight. 
Thus having ſpoke, the driver's laſh reſounds ; 655 

Swift thro? the ranks the rapid chariot bounds ; 

Stung by the ſtroke, the courſers ſcour the fields, 

O'er heaps of carcaſſes, and hills of ſhields. 

The horſes hoofs are bath'd in heroes gore, 

And daſhing, purple all the car before: 660 

The groaning axle ſable drops diſtills, 

And mangled carnage clogs the rapid wheels. 

Here He&or, plunging thro? the thickeſt fight, 

Broke the'dark Phalanx, and let in the light: 

(By the long lance, the ſword, or pond'rous ſtone, 665 

The ranks lie fcatter'd, and the troops o'erthrown) 

Wax he ſhuns, thro? all the dire debate, 

And fears that arm, whoſe force he felt ſo late, 

But partial Jove, eſpouſing He&or's part, 

Shot heav?n-bred horror thro? the Grecian's heart; 670 

Confus'd 


v. 669 But partial Jove, &.] The addreſs of Ho- 
mer in bringing off Aja with decency is admirable: 
He makes H-&or afiaid to approach him: He brings 
down Jupiter himſelf to teriify him: ſo that he retreats 
not from a mortal, but ſrom a God, 


This 
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Confus'd, unnerv'd in Hector's preſence grown, 
Amaz'd he ſtood, with terrors not his own. 


O'er 


This whole paſſage is inimitably juſt and beautiful: 
we ſee Ajax drawn in the moſt bold and ſtrong colours; 
and in a manner alive in the deſcription, We ſee him 
ſlowly and ſullenly retreat between two armies, and 
even-with a look repulſe the one, and protect the other: 
There is not one line but what reſembles Hax; the 
character of a ſtubborn but undaunted warrior is perfectly 
maintained, and muſt ſtrike the reader at the firſt view. 
He compares him firſt to the Lion for his undauntedneſs 
in fighting, and then to the Aſs for his ſtubborn flowneſs 
in retreating z though in the latter compariſon there are 
many other points of likeneſs that enliven the image: 
The havoc he makes in the field is repreſented by the 
tearing and trampling down the harveits; and we ſee 
the bulk, ſtrength and obſtinacy of the hero, when the 
Tr1;ans in reſpect to him are compared but to troops of 
bovs that impotently endeavour to drive him away, 

Eutathius is ſilent as to thoſe objeRions which have 
been raiſed againſt this laſt ſimile, tor a pretended want 
of delicacy ; This alone is conviction to me that they 
are all of a later date: For elſe ne would nut have 
failed to have vincicated his favourite Port in a paſſage 
that had been applauded many hundreds of years, and 
ſtood the teſt of ages. | 

But Monſieur Daczer has done it very well in his re- 
Murks upon Ari/orl-. In the time of Homer (ſays 
that author) an Aſs was not in ſucn cireemitances of 
contempt as in ours: The name of thit animal was 
vot then converted into any term of reproach, but 
it upon a begſt upon which Kings and Princes 
m ght be ſeen with dignity. And it val not be very 
diſcreet to ridicule this compariſon, which the holy 
ſcripture has put into the mouth of Jacob, ho ſays 
in the benedi don of his chi dren, 1Zichar /ball be as 
a /?rong A'. Monſieur de la Moite allows this point, 
and excuſes Homer for his choice of this animal, but is 
un ppily diſguſted at the circumſtance of the boys, and 
the ohſtinate glutfory of the Aſs, which he ſays are 
Images too mean to repreſent the determined valour of 
Har, and the fury of his enemies. It is anfwered by 
Madam Dacier, that what Homer here images is not 
the gluttony, but the patience, the obſtinacy, and 

lirength 
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Ober his broad back his moony ſhield he threw, 
And, glaring round, by tardy ſteps withdrew, 


Thus 
ſtrength of the aſs has Fu/tathius had before obſerved), 


To judge rightly of compariſons, we are not to examine 
if the ſubject from whence they are derived be great of 
little, noble or familiar; but we are principally to con- 
fider if. the image produced be clear and lively ; if the 
Poet bas the ſkill to dignify it by poetical words; and if 
it perfealy paints the thing it is intended to repreſent, 
A company of boys whipping a top is very far from a 
great and noble ſubjeR, yet Vigil has not ſcrupled to 
draw from it a ſimilitude which admirably expreſſes a 
Princeſs in the violence of her paſſion. 


Ceu guantdam torto wolitans ſub werbere turbo, 
Puem pueri magno in gyro vacua-atria circum 
Intenti ludo exercent ; ule actus habena 

Curvatis fertur ſpatiis : ftupet injcia ſupra 
Impubeſque ma nus, mirata volubile buxum: 
Dant animos plagæ -&. En. lib. 7. 


However, upon the whole, a tranſtator owes ſo muck to 
the taſte of the age in which he lives, as nat to make 
too great a compliment to a former; and this induced 
me to omit the mention of the word A in the tranſla- 
tion. I believe the reader will pardon me, if, on this 
occaſion, Itranſcribe a paſſage from Mr. Boilcau's notes 
on Longimus- 
„ Taere is nothing (ſays he) that more difgraces a 
** compoſition than the uſe of mean and vulgar words; 
* inſomuch that (generally ſpeaking) a mean thought; 
* expreſſed in noble terms, is mo.e tolerable, than a 
noble thought expreſſed in mean ones. Ihe reafon 
whereof is, that all the world are not capable to judge 
of the juſtneſs and force of a thought; but there's 
ſcarce any man who cannot, eſpecially in a living 
language, perceive the leaſt meanneſs of words. 
Nevertheleſs very few writers are free from this vice: 
Langinus accuſes Herodotus, tne molt polite of all the 
*© Gree: Hiſtorians, of this defect; and Lias, Sally, 
and Virgil have not eſcaped the ſame cenſure. Is it 
„not then very ſurprizing, that no reproach on this 
* account has been evercaſt upon Homer? though he has 
compoſed two poems, each more W the 
Jet: 
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Thus the grim lion his retreat maintains, 
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Beſet with watchful dogs, and ſhouting ſwains, 
Repuls'd by numbers from the nightly ſtalls, 
Tho? rage impels him, and tho? hunger calls, 


Long ſtands the ſhow*ring darts, and miſſile fires ; 
Then ſourly flow th? indignant beaſt retires. 


680 


So turn'd ſtern Ajax, by whole hoſts repell'd, 
While his ſwoln heart at ev'ry ſtep rebell'd. 


As the flow beaſt, with heavy ſtrength indu'd, 


In ſome wide field by troops of boys purſu'd, 


A'neid : and though no author whatever has de ſcend- 
ed more frequently than he into a derail of little par- 
ticularities; yet he never uſes terms which are not 
noble, or if he uſes humble words or phraſes, it is 
with ſo much art, that, as Diony/ius obſerves, the 

become noble and harmonious, Undoubtedly, if 
there had been any cauſe to charge him with this 
fault, Longinus had ſpared him no more than Herodg- 
tus. We may learn from hence, the ignorance of 
thoſe modern critics, who, reſolving to judge of the 
Greek without the knowledge of it, and never reading 
Homer but in low and inelegant trapſlations, impute 
the meanneſſes of his tranfla tors to the Poet himleif; 
and ridiculouſly blame a man who ſpoke in one lau- 
guage, for ſpeaking what is not elegant in another. 
they ought to know that the words of different lan- 
guages are not always exactly correſpondent; and it 
may often happen that a word which is very noble 
in Greek, cannot be rendered in another tongue, but 
by one which is very mean. 'Inus the word A in 
Latin, and a in Engliſb, are the vileſt imaginable ; 
but that which ſignifies the ſame animal in Greck and 
II beo, is of dignity enough to be employed on the 
moit magnificent occaſions. In like manner the terms 
of a hog-herd and cow keeper in our language are 
iniutterable, but thoſe which anſwer to them in 
Greek, ovewrny, and BGN, are gracefu! and har- 
monious: and Virgil, who in his own tongue entitled 
his Eclogues Bucolica, would have been aftamed to 


have called them in ours, the Dia/ozues of Cove 
keepers,” 
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Tho? round his ſides a wooden tempeſt rain, 685 
Crops the tall harveſt, and lays waſte the plain; 
Thick on his hide the hollow blows reſound, 

The patient animal maintains his ground, 

Scarce from the field with all their efforts chas'd, 
And ſtirs but ſlowly when he ſtirs at laſt. _ 690 
On ax thus a weight of Trojans hung, 

The {trokes redoubled on his buckler rung ; 
Confiding now in bulky ſtrength he ſtands, 

Now turns, and backward bears the yielding bands ; 
Now tiff recedes, yet hardly ſeems to fly, 695 
And threats his followers with retorted eye. 

Fix'd as the bar between two warring pow'rs, 
While hiffing darts deſcend in iron ſhow'rs : 

. In his broad buckler many a weapon ſtood, | 
Its ſurface briſtled with a quiv'ring wood; 700 
And many a jav'lin, guiltleſs on the plain, 

Marks the dry duſt, and thirſts for blood in vain. 
But bold Eurypylus his aid imparts, 

And dauntleſs ſprings beneath a cloud of darts; 
Whoſe eager jav'lin launch'd againſt the foe, 705 
Great Apiſaon felt the fatal blow; 

From his torn liver the red current flow'd, 

And his ſlack knees deſert their dying load. 

The victor ruſhing to deſpoil the dead, 

From Paris? bow a vengeful arrow fled. 710 
Fix'd in his nervous thigh the weapon ſtood, 

Fix'd was the point, but broken was the wood. 
Back to the lines the wounded Greet ietir'd, 
Yet thus, retreating, his aſſociates fir'd : 


What 
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What God, O Grecians ! has your hearts diſmay'd? 
Oh, turn to arms; *tis Ajax claims your aid. 716 
This hour he ſtands the mark of hoſtile rage, 

And this the laſt brave battle he ſhall wage: 
Haſte, join your forces; from the gloomy grave 
The warrior refcue, and your country ſave. 720 

Thus urg'd the chief; a gen'rous troop appears, 
Who ſpread their bucklers, and advance their ſpears, 
To guard their wounded friend: While thus they ſtand 
With pious care, great Ajax joins the band : 

Exch takes new courage at the hero's ſight z 725 
The hero rallies, and renews the fight; 
Thus rag'd both armies like conflicting fires, 
While Nefor's chariot far from fight retires : 


V. 513. Back to the lin's the wounded Greek reti, d.] 
We ſce here almoſt all thechiefs cf the Grecian army 
withdrawn: Nor and Uns, the two great counſel- 
lors; 4feamemnon, Dinmed, and Eurypylus, the braveſt 
watriors; all retreated: So that now in this neceſſity 
of the Geeks, there was occaſion for the Poet to open 
a rew ſcene of action, or elſe the Trojans had been 
victorious, and the Exyecians driven from the ſhores of 
T,o;, To ſhew the diſtreſs of the Crecks at this period, 
from which the poem takes a new turn, *twill be conves 
nient to caſt a view on the polture of their affairs: All 
human aid is cut off dy the wounds of their heroes, and 
all aſſiſt ance from the Gods forb'd by Jupiter: Whereas 
the T19jans ſee their general at their head, and Fuprter 
himſelt fights on their ſide. Upon this hinge turns the 
hole poem j the diitreſs of the Grecks occaſions firſt 
the aſſiſtance of Patroclus, and then the death of that 
hero draws on the return of Achilles. It is with great 
art that the Poet conducts all theſe incidents: He lets 
Achilles have the pleaſure of ſeeing that the Greeks were 
no longer able to carry on the war without his aſſiſtance, 
and upon this depends the great cataſtrophe of the poem. 

Mathius. 


His 
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His courſers ſteep'd in ſweat, and ſtain'd with gore, 

The Greeks preſerver, great Machaon bore. 730 
That hour, Achilles, from the topmoſt height 

Of his proud fleet, o' erlook'd the field of fight; 

His feaſted eyes beheld around the plain 

The Grecian rout, the ſlaying, and the ſlain, 

His friend Machaon ſingled from the reſt, 735 

A tranſient pity touch'd his vengeful breaſt. 

Strait to Aenetius? much-lov'd fon he ſent ; 

Graceful as Mars, Patroclus quits his tent, 

(In evil hour! Then Fate decrees his doom; 

And fix'd the date of all his woes to come!) 740 
Why calls my friend? thy lov'd injunctions lay, 

Whate'er thy will, Patroclut ſhali obey. 
O firſt of friends! ( Pelides thus reply'd) 

Still at my beart, and ever at my lide! 


7:1. That hour, Achilles, &c.] Though the reſent- 
ment of Achilies woulu not permit him to be an actor 
in the dattle, yet his love of war inclines him to e a 
ſpectitor: And as the poet did not intend to draw the 
character of a perfect man in Achilles, he makes bim 
delighted with the deſtruction of the Greeks, becauſe it 
conſpired with his revenge: That refentment, which is 
the ſubject of the poem, ſtill prevails over all his paſ- 
ſions, even the love of his country; for though he be- 
gins now to pity his countrymen, yet his anger flifles 
thoſe tender emotions, and he ſeems pleaſed with their 
diſtreſs, becauſe he judges it will contrioute to his glory. 
Euftathius. ' 

735. His friend Machaon, &c.) It may be aſked 
why Mackaon is the only perſon whom Achilles pities ? 
Euftathius anſwers, that it was either decauſe he was 
his countryman, a The//alian; or b-cauſe A/culapius, 
the father of Mackaon, preſided over phyfic, the pro- 
feſſion of his preceptor Chiron. But perhaps it may be 
a better reaſon to ſay, that a phyſician is a public good, 
and was valued by the whole army; and it is not im- 
probable but he might have cured Achilles of a wound 
during the courſe of the Trojan Mars. = 

le 
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The time is come, when yon' deſpairing holt 745 
Shall learn the value of the man they loſt: 
Now at my knees the Greeks ſhall pour their moan, 
And proud Atrides tremble on his throne, 
Go now to Nzftor, and from him be taught 
What wounded warrior late his chariot brought ; 750 
For ſeen at diſtance, and but ſeen behind, 
His form recall'd Machaon to my mind; 
Nor could I thro? yon” cloud diſcern his face, 
The courſers paſt me with ſo ſwift a pace. 

The hero ſaid. His friend obey'd with haſte, 755 

hro” intermingled ſhips and tents he paſt ; 
The chiefs deſcending from their ear he found ; 
The panting ſteeds Eurymedon unbounl, 
The warriors, ſtanding on the breezy ſhore, 
To dry their ſweat, and waſh away the gore, 760 
Here paus'd a moment, while the gentle gale 
Convey'd that freſhneſs the cool ſeas exhale ; 
Then to conſult on farther methods went, 
And took their ſeats beneath the ſhady teat, 

The 


V. 747 Now at my knees the Greeks Hall pour their 
man.] The Poet, by putting theſe words in'o the mouth 
of Achilles, leiyes room for a ſecond embally, and 
(Achilles himſelf mentions it) one may think it would 
not have been unſucceſsful: But the Poet, by a more 
happy management, makes his friend Patroclus the ad- 
vocate of the G'recks, and by that means his return be- 
comes his own choice. This conduct admirably main- 
11s the character of Achilles, who does not aſſiſt the 
Greeks through his kindnels to them, but from a deſire 
of revenge upon the Ti: His preſent anger, for 
he death of his friend, blots out the former one for the 
injury of Agamemnon; and as he ſeparated from the 
army in a rage, ſo he joins it again in the like diſpoſition, 
Etathius, 

V. 564. 
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The draught preſerib'd, fair Hecamede prepares, 765 
Arfinous? daughter, grac'd with golden hairs : 

( Whom to his aged arms, a royal ſlave, 

Greece, as the prize of Neflor's wiſdom, gave) 

A table firft with azure feet ſhe plac'd ; | 
Whoſe ample orb a brazen charger grac'd : 770 
Honey new-preſs'd, the ſacred flour of wheat, 

And wholeſome garlic crown'd the ſav'ry treat. 
Next her white hand an antique goblet brings, 

A goblet ſacred to the Pylian Kings, 


From eldeſt times: embols'd with ſtuds of gold, 775 


Two feet ſupport it, and four handles hold ; 

On each bright handle, bending o'er the brink, 

In ſculptur'd gold, two turtles ſeem to drink: 

A maſſy weight, yet heav'd with caſe by him, 

When the briſk Nectar overlook'd the brim. 780 
Temper'd 


V. 77/4. And took their feats beneat!/: the ſhady tents.] 


The Poet heie fleals away the reader from the battle, 


and relieves-him by the deſcription of Ne/7or's entertain- 
ment. I hope to be pardoned for having more than 
once repeated this obſervation, which extends to ſeveral 
pallages of Homer. Without this piece of conduct, the 
frequency and length of h:s batiles might fatigue the 
reader, who coul not ſo long be delighted with contl- 
nued ſcene of hood. , 

V. 5794. A gobl' ſacred to the Pylian Kings.) There 
are ſome ho can find out a myſtery in the plaineſt 
things; they can ſee what the author never meant, and 
explain him into the greateſt obſcurities. Fu/fathius 
here gives us à very extraordinary inſtance of this na- 
ture: The bowl by an allegory figures the World; 
the ſpherical form of it repreſents its roundnels ; the 
Greek word which ſignifies the Dowes, being ſpelled al- 
moſt like the Plciades, is ſaid to mean that conitellation 3 
and, beczuſe the Poet tells us the bow] was ſtudded 
with gold, thoſe ſtuds mult needs imply the ſtars. 


V. 779. 
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Temper'd in this, the Nymph of form divine 


Pours a large potion of the Pramman wine; 


With 


v. 779. Yet hean'd with eaſe by him.] There has ever 
been a great diſpute about this paſſage; nor is it appa- 


rent for what reaſon the Poet ſhould tell us that Vor, 


even in his ol 1 age, could more eaſily lift this bowl 
than any other man. This bas drawn a great deal of 
raillery upon the old man, as if he had learned to lift it 
by frequent uſe ; an inſinuation that Mr was no 
enemy to wine. Others, with more juſtice to his cha- 
rater, have put another conſtruction upon the words, 
which ſolves the improbability very naturally. Ac- 
cording to this opinion, the word which is uſually ſup- 
poſed to ſignify another.man, is rendered another old 
man, meavirg Machaon, whoſe wound made him in- 
capable to lift it. This would have taken away the 
difficulty without any violence to the conſtruction. But 


Eußtatliius tells us, the propriety of ſpeech would require 


the word to be, not &, but ETEp05y when ſpoken but 
of two. But why then may it not fignify any other 
od nian 2 

V. 728. Pours a large potion.) The potion which 
Hecamede here prepares for Mach aon, has been thought 
a very extraordinary one in the caſe of a wounded per- 
ſon, and by ſome critics held in the ſame repute with 


the balſam of Fierabras in Don 2Buzxote. But it is rightly. 


obſerved by the com mentato's, that Machaon was not ſo 
dangerouſly hurt as to be obliged to a different regimen 
from what he might uſe at another time. Homer had 
Juſt told us that he flayed on the ſea- ide to refreſh him- 
ſelf, and he now enters into a long converſation with 
Nor, neither of which would have been done by a 
man in any great pain or danger: tis loſs of blood and 
ſpirits might make him not fo much in fear of a fever 
as in want of a cordial z and accorcingly this potion is 
rather alimentary than m<dicinal. If it had been di- 
rectly improper in this caſe, I cannot help fancying that 
Homer would not have failed to tell us of Machaon's re- 
- JeCting it. Yet after all, ſome anſwer may be made 
even to the grand objection, that wine was too inflam- 
matory for a wounded man. Hippocrates allows wine 
in acute caſes, and even without water in caſes of in- 
digeſtion, He ſays indeed in his book of ancient medi- 
cine, that the aucients were ignorant of the good and bad 

qualities 
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With goat's-milk cheeſe a flav'rous taſte beſtows, 
And laſt with flour the ſmiling ſurface ſtrows. 
This for the wounded Prince the dame prepares; 785 
The cordial bev*rage rev'rend Neſtor ſhares : 
Salubrious draughts the warriors thirſt allay, 
And pleaſing conference beguiles the day. 
Mean time Patroclus by Achilles ſent, 
Unheard approach'd, and ſtood before the tent, 790 
Old Nefter, riſing then, the hero led : 
To his high ſeat ; the chief refus'd, and faid: 
*Tis now no ſeaſon for theſe kind delays 
The great Achilles with impatience ſtays. 
To great Achilles this reſpect I owe; 795 
Who aſks what hero wounded by the foe, 
Was borne from combat by the foaming ſteeds ? 
With grief I ſee the great Machaon bleeds. + 
This to report, my haſty courſe I bend; 
Thou know'ſt the fiery temper of my friend. 8co 
Can then the ſons of Greece (the ſage rejoin'd) 
Excite compaſſion in Achilles? mind? 
Seeks 


qualities of, wine: and yet the potion here preſerihed 
will not be allowed by phyſicians to be an inſtance that 
they wereſo; for. wine might Le proper for Machaon, 
noi only as a cordi-1, but at an oprate. 8 4 
phvſician who flouriſned at Rome in the time of Pompey, 
preſcribed wine in fevers, and even in phrenſies to caule 
| lieep. Calius Aurclianus, lib 4. c. 14 
V. 801. Can then the ſons of Greece, Sc] Ir is cuſ- 
tomary for thoſe who tranſlate or comment on an au— 
thor, to uſe him as they do their miſtreſs; they can ſee 
no fauits, or can convert his very faults into beauties ; 
bu I cannot be ſo partial to Homer, to imagine that this 
ſpeech of Mors is not greatly blameable for being 
too long: he crouds incidents upon incidents, and when 
he ſpeaks of himſelf, he expatiates upon his ow of 

| ations, 


* 
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geeks he the ſorrows of our hoſt to know? 
This is not half the ſtory of our woe. 


Tell 


actions, very naturally indeed to old age, but unſeaſon- 
ably in the 1 When he comes to ſpeak 
of his killing the fon of Augias, he is fo pleaſed with 
himtelf, that he forgets the diſtreſs of the army, and 
cannot leave his favourite ſubj<& till he has given us 
the pedigree of his relations, his wife's name, her ex- 
cellence, the command he bore, and the fury with which 
he aſſaulted him Theſe and many other circumſtances, 
asthey have no viſible alluſion to the deſign of the ſp-ech, 
ſeem to be unfortunately introduced. In ſhort, I think 
they are not ſo valuable upon any other account, as be- 
cauſe they preſerve a piece of ancient hiſtory, which had 
otherwiſe been loſt. 

What tend- yet farther to make this ſtory ſeem abſurd, 
is what Patroclus id at the beginning of the ſpe=ch, 
that he had not leiſure to fit down: ſo that Neffor 
detains him in the tent ſtanding, during the whole 
narration. | 

They that are of the contrary opinion obſerve, that 
there i= a great, deal of art in ſome branches of the dif- 
courſe; that when Nr tells Patroclus he had himſelf 
diſobeyed his father's commands for the ſake cf his coun- 
try; he ſays it to make Achille refleR that he diſobeys 
his father by the contrary behaviour: that what he did 
himſelf was to retaliate a ſmall injury, but Achilles by 
fighting may ſave the Grecian army, He men ions the 
wound of Agamemnon at the very beginning, with an 
intent to give Achilles a little revenge. and that he may 
know how much his greateſt enemy ſuffer-d by his ab- 
ſence, There are many other arguwents brought in the 
defence of particular parts; and it may not be from 
tie purpoſe to evſerve, that Nor might defignedly 
protract the ſpeech, that Patreclus might himfelt behold 
the diſtreſ of the army; thus every momert he detain=d 
him, enforc*'d his arguments by the giowing mi-for- 
tunes of the Greeks Whether his wa: rhe intent on or 
not, it muſt be allo ed that the iy of Pat: oclus was 
very happy for the Grecks 3 for by this means he met 
Eur ypylus w- unded, «who confirmed him irpto a certaint 
that their affairs gere deſperate without .5chiller's aid. 

As for Ne/to,*s ſecond flory, it is muck eaficr to he 
defended ;; it tends directly to the matter in hand, and 
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Tell bim, not great Machaon bleeds alone, 805 
Our braveſt heroes in the navy groan, . 
Ulyſſes, Agamemnon, Diomed, 

And ſtern Eurypylus, already bleed. 

But ah! what flatt'ring hopes I entertain? 

Achilles heeds not, but derides our pain 810 
Ev*n till the flames conſume our fleet, he ſtays, 

And waits the riſing of the fatal blaze. 

Chief after Chief the raging foe deſtroys ; 

Calm he looks on, and ev*ry death enjoys. 

Now the flow courſe of all-impairing time 815 
Unſtrings my nerves, and ends my manly prime; 
Ob! had I ſtill that ſtrength my youth poſſeſs'd, 
When this bold arm th* Epeian pow'rs oppreſs'd, 
The bulls of Elis in glad triumph led, 

And ftretch'd the great /tymoneus dead ! 820 
Then, from my fury fled the trembling ſwains, 
And ours was all the plunder of the plains : 

Fifty white flocks, full fifty herds of ſwine, 

As many goats, as many lowing kine: 

And thrice the number of unrivald ſteeds, 825 
All teeming females, and of gen'rous breeds. | 


is told in ſuch a manner as to affect both Patroclus and 
Achilles; the circumſtances are well adapted to the E. 
ſon to whom they are ſpoken, and by repeating their 
father's inſtructions, he, as it were, brings them in, ſe- 
conding his admonitions. 3 
V. 819. The bulls of Elis in glad 1riumph led.] Elis 
is the whole ſouthern part of Pe/oponne/us, between 
Achaia and M. nia, it was originally divided into ſe- 
veral diſtricts or principalities, afterwards it was re- 
duced to two; the one of the Elians, who were the 
ſame with the Eęeians; the other of N/for. This re- 
mark is neceſſary for the underſtanding what follows. 
In Homer's time the city Elis was not built. Dacier. 


Theſe 
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Theſe, as my firſt eſſay of arms, I won; 

Old Neleus glory'd in his conqu'ring fon. 

Thus Elis forc'd her long arrears reſtor'd, 

And ſhares were parted to each Pylian Lord. 830 
The ſtate of Pyle was ſunk to laſt deſpair, 

When the proud Elians firſt commenc'd the war, 

For Neleus* ſons Alcides rage had flair. 3 

Of twelve bold brothers, I alone remain! | 
Oppreſs'd, we arm'd; and, now this conqueſt gain'd, 
My fire three hundred choſen ſheep obtain'd. 836 
(That large repriſal he might juſtly claim, 

For prize defrauded, and inſulted fame; 

When Elis Monarch at the public courſe 

Detain'd his chariot, and viQtorious horſe) 840 
The reſt the people ſhar'd ; myſelf ſurvey'd 

The juſt partition, and due victims paid. 

Three days were paſs'd, when Elis roſe to war, 
With many a comſer, and with many a car; 


The ſons of Adsor, at their army's head 845 
(Young as they were) the vengeful ſquadrons led. 
High 


V. 839. At the public courſe detai his chariot} It is 
faid thar theſe were particular games, which Augias 
had eſtab'iſhed in his own fiate, and that the Olympic 
games cannct be here unte rſtood, becauſe Hercules did 
not 1nliitute them till he had killed this king, and de- 
livered his kingdom to Phy/cous. whom his father Augias 
had baniſhed. the prizes of theſe games of Argias 
were prizes of wealth, as golden tr pods, Sc. whereas 
the prizes of the Olympic games were only plain chaplets 
of leaves or branches: be ſides, it is p obab'e Homer 
knew nothing of theſe chaplets given at the games, nor 
of the triumphal crowns, nor of the garlan1is worn at 
feaſts; if he had, he would ſo:newhere or other have: 
mentioned them. Evu/tathinr. | 

V. 845. The ſons of Actor] Theſe are the ſame 


whom Homer calls the two Molions, namely, Eau 
Vol. II. Q and 
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High on a rock fair Thry9fa ſtands, 

Our utmolt frontier on the Pylian lands; 

Not far the ſtreams of fam'd Alphaus flow; 

The flream they paſs'd, and pitch'd their tents below, 
Pallas, deſcending in the ſhades 'of night, 851 
Alarms the Pylians, and commands the fight. 
Each burns for fame, and ſwells with martial pride; 
Myſelf the foremoſt; but my fire deny'd; 

Fear'd for my youth, expos'd to ſtern alarms; 855 
And ſtopp'd my chariot, and detained my arms. 
My fire deny'd in vain: on foot I fled 

Amidſt our chariots : for the Goddeſs led. 

- Along fair Arene's delightful plain, | 

Soft Minyas rolls his waters to the main. 860 
There, horſe and foot, the Pylian troops unite, 
And, ſheath'd in arms, expect the dawning light. 
Thence, ere the ſun advanc'd his noon-day flame, 
To great Alpheus” ſacred ſource we came. 

There firſt ta Fove our ſolemn rites were paid; 865 
An -untam'd heifer pleas'd the blue-ey*'d maid, 

A bull Alphezus ; and a bull was ſlain | 

To the blue monarch of the wat'ry main, 

In arms we ſlept, behind the winding flood, 

While round the town the fherce Zpeians ſtood. 870 
Soon ag the ſun, with all revealing ray, 

Flam'd in the front of Heav'n, and gave the day; 


and Creatus. Thr-ro://a, in the line following, is the 
ſame town which he calls Tiryon in the catalogue. 
The river Minyas is the ſame with Angus, about 
half way between Pylos and Thr ofa, calle Minyas 
from the Minyans who lived on the banks of it. It ap- 
pears from what the Poet ſays of the time of their 
march, that it is half a day's march between los and 
Thryorfſa. EuNalhtus. Strabo, lib. 8. 8 

| Bright 
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Bright ſcenes of arms, and works of war appear; 
The nations meet; there Pylos, Elis here. 

The firſt who fell, beneath my jav'lin bled ; 875 
King Augias' ſon, and ſpouſe of Agamede : 

(She that all ſimples? healing virtues knew, 

And ev'ry herb that drinks the morning dew. ) 
ſeiz'd his car, the van of battle led; 

Th? Epeians ſaw, they trembled, and they fled. 880 
The foe diſpers'd, their braveſt warrior kill'd, 

Fierce as a whirlwind now. I ſwept the field: 

Full fifty captive chariots grac'd my train; 

Two chiefs from each, fell breathleſs to the plain. 
Then A#or's ſons had dy'd, but Neptune fhrouds 885 
The youthful heroes in a veil of clouds. 
O'er heapy ſhields, and o'er the proſtrate throng, 
Collecting ſpoils, and faught*ring all along, 

Thro' wide Bupraſan fields we forc'd the foes, 
Where o'er the vales th' Clenian focks aroſe; 890 | 
Till Pallas ſtopp'd us where Aiſum flows. 

Ev'n there, the hindmoſt of the rere_I lay, 

And the ſame arm that led concludes the day | 
Then back to Pyle triumphant take my way. 

There to high Jove were public thanks aſhign'd 895 
As firſt of Gods, to Neftor, of mankind. 

Such then I was, impell'd by youth {ut blood; 


So prov'd my valour for my country's good. 


V. dog. There to kizh Jove were priblic ?lanks af gn'd 
As firft of Gods, to Neſtor, of nanſmd,] 
There is a reſemblance bet ecn thi- patſige and one in 
the ſacred ſcripture, where ail the congregition & 
the Lord God of their ſuthers, and boxwrd down their 
heats, and wor/bipped the Lord, and the Ning. 1 Chron. 
29, 20, 
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Achilles with unactive fury glows, 
And gives to paſſion what to Greece he owes. goo# 
How ſhall he grieve, when to th? eternal ſhade 
Her hoſts ſhall fink, nor his the pow'r to aid? 
O friend ! my memory recals the "day, 
When gath'ring aids along the Grecian ſea, 
I, and Uly/es, touch'd at Phthia's port, 905 
And enter*d Peleus? hoſpitable court. 
A bull to Fove he flew in ſacrifice, 

And pour'd libations on the flaming thighs. 
Thyſelf, Achilles, and thy rev'rend fire 
Menetius, turn'd the fragments on the fire, 910 
Achilles ſees us, to the feaſt invites; 
Social we ſit, and ſhare the genial rites. 
We then explain'd the cauſe on which we came, 
Urg'd you to arms, and found you fierce for fame. 
Your ancient fathers gen'rous precepts gave 915 
Peleus (aid only this,. —“ My fon! be brave.“ 
AMenætius thus: Tho' great Achilles ſhine 
« In ſtreugth ſuperior, and of race divine, 
% Vet cooler thoughts thy elder years attend; 
% Let thy juſt counſels aid, and rule thy friend.“ 929 


V. 9:6. Peleus fail nnly this=My fon ! be grave. !] 
The con:iſeneſs of this advice is very beautiful; 
Achilles neing haſty, active, and young, might not have 
bur hened his memory urth a long dilcourſe: there- 
ſore P:lenus compreken |s all his inſtruct,ons in one ſen- 
tence. But Mena!:us ſpeaks more largely to Patroclus, 
he being more advanced in years, and miture in judg- 
ment; and we ſte by the manner of the expreſſion, 
that he was ſent with Achilles, not only 2s a companion, 
but a: a monitor, of which r puis him in mind, to 
ſn-w that it is rather his duty to give good advice to 
Achilles, than to follow his caprice, and eſſouſe his re- 
ſentment. £1/7ati1ts, | 


Thus 
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Thus ſpoke your father at Theſalia's court; 

Words now forgot, tho? now of vaſt import. - 

Ah! try the utmoſt that a friend can ſay, 

Such gentle force the fierceſt minds obey ; 

Some fav'ring God Achilles? heart may move; 925 

Tho? deaf to glory, he may yield to love. 

If ſome dire oracle his breaſt alarm, 

If ought from heav'n with-hold his ſaving arm; 

Some beam of comfort yet on Greece may ſhine, 

If thoubut lead the Myimidonian line; 930 

Clad in Achilles? arms, if thou appear, 

Proud Troy may tremble, and deſiſt from war; 

Preſs'd by freſh forces her o*cr-labour'd train 

Shall ſeek their walls, and Greece reſpire again. 
This touch'd his gen'rous heart, and from the tent 

Along the ſhore with haſty ſtrides he went; 936 

Soon as he came, where, on the crouded ſtrand, 

The public mart and courts of juſtice ſtand, 


V. 923. Ah! try the utmon/?, &.] It may not be un- 

rateſul to the reader to fte at one view the aim and 
Jefign of Ne/tor's ſpeech. By putting Patraclus in 
mind of his father's i1junaions, he provokes him to 
obey him by a like zeal for his country: by the men- 
tion of the ſacrifice, he reprimands him for a breach of 
thoſe engagements to which the God: were witneſſes : 
by ſaying that the very arms of Achilles would reſtore 
the fortunes cf Greece, he makes a high covpliment to 
that hero, and offers a powerful inſt: uation to Patroclus 
at the ſame time, by giving him to underſtand, that he 
may perſonate Achilles. Euftathinus. 

V. 928. If ought from heav'n with-holl his ſaving 
arm.] Ne/tor ſays this upon account of what Achilles 
himſelf ſpoke in the ninth book: and it is very much 
to the purpoſe, for nothing could ſooner move Achilles, 
than to make him think it was the general report in 
the army, that he ſhut himſelf up in his tent for no other 
reaſon but to eſcape death, with which his mother had 
threatened him in diſcovering to him the decrees cf the 


deſtinies, Dacier. 
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Where the tall fleet of great Uly/7s lies, 

And altars to the guardian Gods: ariſe ; 940 
There ſad he met the brave Evæmon's ſon, 

Large painful drops from all his members run, 

An arrow's head yet rooted in his wound, 

The ſable blood in circles mark'd the ground, 

As faintly recling he confeſe'd the ſmart; 945 
Weal was bis pace, but dauntleſs was his heart, 
Divine compaſſion touch'd Patreclus' breaſt, 

Who ſighing, thus his bleeding friend addreſl. 

Ah hapleſs leaders of the Grecian hoſt! 

Thus mult ye periſh on a barb'rous coall ? 950 

Is this your fate, to glut the dogs with gore? 

Far from your friends, and from your native ſhore ! 

Say, great Zurypylus / ſhall Greece yet ſtand ? 
Relilts the yet the raging Ze&or's hand? 

Or are her heroes doom'd to die with ſhame, 055 

And this the period of our wars and fame ? 

" Eurypylus replies: no more (my friend) 

Greec: is no more! this day her. glories end. 

' Ev'n to the ſhips victorious Troy purſues, 

Her force encreaſing as her toil renews, 969 
Theſe chicfs, that us'd her utmoſt rage to meet, 
Lie piere'd with wounds, and bleeding in the fleet. 
But thou, Patretlus / act a friendly part, 

Leud to my ſhips, and draw this deadly dart; 
With lukewarm water waſh the gore away, 965 
Withhealing balms the raging ſmart allay. 

\ Suelr'as ſage Chiron, fire of Pharmacy, 
Once taught Achilles, and Achilles thee. 


Ot 
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Of two fam'd ſurgeons, Podalirius ſtands 

This hour ſurrounded by the Trojan bands; 970 
And great Machaan wounded in his tent, 

Now wants that ſuccour which ſo oft he lent. 

To him the chief. What then remains to do? 
Th' event of things the Gods alone can view. 
Clarg*d by Achilles great command I fly, 975 
And bear with haſte the Pylian King's reply: 

But thy diſtreſs this inſtant claims relief. 

He ſaid, and in his arms upheld the chief. 

The Caves their maſter's low approach ſurvey'd, 
And hides of oxen on the floor diſplay'd: 980 
There ſtretch'd at length the wounded hero lay, 
Patroclus cut the forky ſteel away. | 

Then in his hands a bitter rost he bruis'd 

The wound he waſh'd, the lyptic juice infus'd. 

The cloſing fleſh that inſtant ceas'd to glow, 985 
The wound to torture, and the blood to flow. 


V. 969. Of two fam'd ſurgeons.) Though Podalirius 
is mentiored firſt for the ſake of rhe verſe. both here and 
in the catalogue, Machaon ſeems to be the perſon of 
the greateſt character upon many accounts: beſides, it 
13 0 hing that Homer aitributes the cure of Philod#etes, 
who was lame by having let an arro+1, dipt in the gill of 
the Hydra of Terna, fal upon his foot; a plain mark 
that Mac aon was an abler phyſician than Chiron the 
centaur, who could not cure himſelf of ſuch a wound. 
Poalirius had a ſon named Hypolockus, from whom 
the famous Hippocrates was deſcended, 

V. 977. But the diſtreſs this inflant claims relicf.] 
Eu/tathius remarks, that Fomer draws a great advan- 
tage for the conduct of his poem from this incident of 
the ſtay of Patroc/us; for while he is employed in the 
friendly taſk of taking care of Errjty/us, he becomes 
an eye-witneſs of the attack upon the entrenchments, 


and finds the neceſſity of uling his utmoſt efforts to 
move Achilles. | 
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THE 


TWELFTH BOOE 


OF THE 


The ARGUMENT. 
The Battle at the Grecian Wall. 


In Greeks being retired into their entrenchments, Hector 
attempts to fotce them ; but it proving tmp3ſſible/th paſs the ditch, 
Polydamas adviſes to quit their c/.ariots, and manage the attack on 
Foot. The Trojans follow big counſel, and baving divided their 
army into five bodies of foot, begin the aſſault. But upon the ſignal 
of an eagle with a ſerpent in his talons, which appeared on the left 
band of the Trojans, Polydamas endeavours to withdraw them 
again. This Hector oppoſes, and continues the attack; in which 
after many actions, Sarpedon males the firſt breach in ile wall : 
Hector, alſo caſting a flone of a vaſt ſize, forces ofen one of the 
gates, and enters at the head of his troops, ⁊ulo victoriouſiy purſue? 
tb Grecians even'to their ſhips, 
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Wu I LE thus the hero's pious cares attend 
The cure and ſafety of his wounded friend, 
T10jans and Greeks with claſhing ſhields engage, 
And mutual deaths are dealt with mutual rage. 


Nor 


It may be pro er here to take a general view of 
the conduct of the Iliad the , whole deſign turns upon 
the wrath of Achilles: that wrath is not to be appeaſed 

but by the calamities of the Greeks, who are tavght by 
their frequent defeats the importance of this hero: for in 
Epic, as in "Tragic, poetry, there ought to be ſome evi- 
dent and necetlary incident at the winding vp of the 
cataſtrophe, and that ſhould, be founded upon ſome viſi- 
ble diſtreſs. This conduct has an admirable effect, 
not only as it gives an air of probability to the relation, 
by allowing. leiſure to the wrath of Achilles to cool and 
die away by degrees, (who is every where deſcribed as 
a perſon of a ſlubborn reſentment, and conſequently 
ought not to be eaſily reconciled) bat alſo as it highly 

| hy 1 8 contributes 
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Nor long the trench. or lofty walls oppoſe ; 5 
With Gods averſe th” ill-fated works aroſe ; 
Their pow'rs neglected, and no victim lain, 
The walls were rais'd, the trenches ſunk in vain. 
Without the Gods, how ſhort a period ſtands 
The proudeſt monument of mortal hands! 10 
This ſtood, while Hector and Achilles rag'd, 
While ſacred Troy the warring hoſts engag'd; 
But when her ſons were flain, her city burn'd, 
And what ſurviv'd of Greece to Greece return'd; 
Then Neptune and Apolio ſhook the ſhore, 15 
Then Ida's ſummits pour'd their wat'ry ſtore; 
x Rheſus 


contributes to the honour of Achilles, which was to be 
fully ſatisfied before he could relent. 

V. 9. Without the Gods how fhort a period, &c ] Ho- 
mer here teaches a truth conformable to ſacred feripture, 
and almoſt in the very words of the P/alm/?, Unleſs the 
Lord build the houſe, they labour in wain that build it. 

V. 15. Then Neptune and Apollo, &c.] This whole 
Epiſode of the deſtruction of the wall is ſpoken as a kind 
of prophecy, where Homer, in a poetical enthuſiaſm, re- 
lates what was to happen in future ages. It has been 
con jectured from hence that our author flouriſhed not 
long after the Tr9jan war; for had he lived at a greater 
diſtance, there hads been no occalion to have recourſe 
to ſuch extraordinary means to deſtroy a wall, which 
would have been loſt and worn away by time alone. 
Homer (ſays Ari/totle) focefaw the queſtion might be 
aſked, how it came to paſs that no ruins remained of ſo 

reat a work? and therefore contrived to give his 
Aion the neareſt reſemblance to. truth. Inundations 
and earthquakes are ſufficient to aboliſh the ſtrongeſt 
orks of man, fo as not to leave the leaſt remains where 
they ſtood, But we are told this in a manner wonder- 
fully noble and poetical: we fee Apollo turning the 
courſe of the rivers againſt the wall, 2 opening 
the cataracts of heaven, and N-p/une rending the foun- 
dations with his trident: that is, the ſun exhales the 


vapours, which deſcend in rain from the air or 3 
this 
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Rheſus and Rhodius then unite their rills, 

Careſus roaring down the ſtony hills, 

Eſepus, Granicus, with mingled force, 

And Xanthus foaming from his fruitful ſource; 20 


this rain cauſes an inundation, and that inundation 
overturns the wall. Thus the poetry of Homer, like 
magic, firſt raiſes a ſtupendous object, and then imme- 
diately cauſes it to vaniſh. 

What farther ſtrengthens the opinion, that Homer was 
particularly careful to avoid the objection which thoſe 
of Ins own age might raiſe againſt the probability of this 
fiction, is, that the verſes which contain this account of 
the deſtruction of the wall ſeem to be added after the 
firſt writing of the Iliad, by Homer himſelf. I believe 
the reader will incline to my opinion, if he conſiders the 
manner in which they arte introduced, Loth here and 
in the ſeventh book, where firſt this wall is mentioned, 
There, deſcribing how it was made, he ends wi:h 
this line, | 


Qs ci u Toviovro #aprropewiles Axa. 


After which is inſerted the debate of the Gods concerne 
ing the method of its deſtruction, at the concluſion 
whereof immediately follows a verſe that ſeems exactly 
to connect with the former, 


Aber & hNνẽ,, TT” N ipyoy Av. 


In like manner, in the preſent book, after the fourth 
verie, 


T4Ppo; irs oxtouv Auvauy xai Trixog Unepbtr. 
That which is now the thirty-fixth, ſcems originally to 
have followed, 

Terxo U, xaruxite ft; Op r mwipyur. 


And all the lines between (which break the courſe of 
the narration, and are int:oduced in a manner not 
uſual in Homer) ſeem to have been added for the rea- 
fon aboveſaid. I donor inſiſt much upon this obſerva- 


tion, but I doubt not ſeveral will agiee to it upon a re- 
view of the paſſages, 


And 
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And gulphy Simois, rolling to the main 7 
Helmets and ſhields, and god- like heroes ſlain: A 
Theſe, turn'd by .Phebus from their wonted ways, H 

Delug'd the rampire nine continnal days; M 
The weight of waters ſaps the yielding wall, 25 8 
And to the ſea the floating bulwarks fall. 

Inceſſant cataracts the thund'rer pours, 
And half the ſkies deſcend in fluicy ſhow'rs. 
The God of Ocean, marching ſtern before, 

With his huge trident wounds the trembling ſhore, 30 

| Vaſt ſtones and piles from their foundation heaves, 

And whelms the ſmoaky ruin in the waves. 

Now ſmooth'd with ſand, and levell'd by the flood, 

No fragment tells, where once the wonder ſtood; 
In their old. bounds the rivers. roll again, 35 
Shine? twixt the hills, or wander o' er the plain. 

But this the Gods in later times perform; 

As yet the bulwark ſtood; and brav'd the ſtorm j 

The: ſtrokes yet echo'd of contending pow'rs; 

War thunder'd at the gates, and blood diſtain'd the 
tow'rs. 5 17 9 40 

Stnote by the arm of Jove, with dire diſmay, 

Cloſe by their hollow ſhips the Grecians lay; 


SJ dd a ad am Shed: ns es ha 


V. 24. Ninexcontirual.days.] Some of the ancients 
thought it incredible hat a wall which was built in one 
day by the Grecks ſhould refiſt the joint efforts of three 
Deities nine dsys : to ſolve this difficulty, C:etes the 

. Mall-faz was af opinion, that it ſhould be writ, 3 wp» 

one day. But, there is no occaſion, to have reccurle to o 

forced a ſolution ; it being ſufficient to obſerve, that no- 

.thivg but ſuch an extraordinary. power could have ſo 

entirely ru ed the wall, that not the leaſt remains of 
it ſhould appear ; but ſuch a one, as we have before 
ſaid, Homer ſtood in weed of, Eutathius, 


He@or's 
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Hedtor's approach in ev'ry wind they hear, 

And Hefor's fury ev'ry moment fear. 

He, like a whirlwind, toſs'd the ſcatt'ring throng, 45 

Mingled the troops, and drove the field along. 

So 'midſt the dogs and hunters daring bands, 

Fierce of his might, a boar or lion ſtands ; 

Arm'd foes around a dreadful circle form, 

And hiſſing jav'lins rain an iron ſtorm:  _ 5o 

His pow'rs untam'd their bold aſſault defy, 

And where he turns, the rout diſperſe, or die: 

He foams, he glares, he bounds againſt them all, 

And if he falls, his courage makes him fall. - 

With equal rage encompaſs'd Heaor glows; 55 

Exhorts his armies, and the trenches ſhows, | 

The panting ſteeds impatient fury breathe, 

But ſnort and tremble at the gulph beneath; 

Juſt on the brink, they neigh and paw the ground, 

And the turf trembles; and the ſkies reſuund. 60 

Eager they view'd the proſpe& dark and deep, 

Vaſt was the leap, and headlong hung the ſteep ; 

The bottom bare, (a formidable ſhow !) 

And briftled thick with ſharpen'd ſtakes. below, 

The foot alone this ſtrong defence could force, 63 

And try the paſs impervious to the horſe. 

This ſaw Polydamas : who, wiſely brave, 

Reſtrain'd great Hector, and this council gave. 

Oh thou! bold leader of our Trojan bands, 

And you, confed”rate chiefs from foreign lands! 70 

What entrance here can cumb'rous chariots find, 

The ſtakes beneath; the Grecian walls behind? 

No paſs thro? thoſe, without a thouſand wounds, 

No ſpace for combat in yon' narrow bounds. 
Proud 
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Proud of the favours mighty Jove has ſhown, -» 
On certain dangers we too raſhly run: 

If *tis his will our haughty foes to tame, 
O may this inſtant end the Grecian name ! 
Here, far from Argos, let their heroes fall, 
And one great day deſtroy, and bury all ! 8 
But ſhould they turn, and here oppreſs our train, 
What hopes, what methods of retreat remain? 
Wedg'd in the trench, by our own troops confug'd, 
In one promiſcuous carnage cruſh'd and bruis'd, 
All Troy muſt periſh, if their arms prevail, 8 
Nor ſhall a Trojan live to tell the tale. 

Hear then, ye warriors! and obey with ſpeed ; 
Back from the trenches let your ſteeds be led; 
Then all alighting, wedg'd in firm array, 

Proceed on foot, and He@or lead the way. 00 
So Greece ſhall ſtoop before our conqu' ring pow'r, 
And this (if ove conſent) her fatal hour, 

This counſel pleas'd, the God-like Hector ſprung 
Swift from his ſeat ; his clanging armour rung. 
The chief's example follow'd by his train, 95 
Each quits his car, and iſſues on the plain. 

By orders ſtrict the charioteers enjoin'd, 
Compel the courſers to their ranks behind. 
The forces part in five diſtinguiſh'd bands, 


And all obey their ſev'ral chiefs commands, 100 
The 


V. 99. The forces part in five diſtingui/Þ'd bands.) 
The Trojan army is divided into five parts, perhaps 
becauſe there were five gates in the wall, ſo that an at- 
tack might be made upon every gate at the ſame in- 
tant : By this means the Greeks would be obliged to 
diſunite, and form hemſelves into as many bodies, to 


guard five places at the ſame time. 


'The 


95 
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The beſt and braveſt in the firſt conſpire, 

Pant for the fight, and threat the fleet with fire : 
Great He&or, glorious in the van of theſe, 
Polydamas, and brave Cebriones. 

Before the next the graceful Paris ſhines, 105 
And bold Alathois, and Agenor joins, 

The ſons of Priam with the third appear, 


Deiphobus, and Helenus the ſeer; p 
In arms with theſe the mighty Aſius ſtood, | 
Who drew from Hyrtacus his noble blood, 110 


And whom Ariſba's yellow courſers bore, 
The courſers fed on Se/le's winding ſhore, 
Antenor*s ſons the fourth battalion guide, 
And great Æneat, born on fount-full Ide. 


. Divine Sarpedon, the laſt band obey'd, 115 


Whem Glaucus and Afteropaus aid; 

Next him the braveſt at their army's head, 

But he more brave than all the hoſts he led. 
Now with compacted ſhields, in cloſe array, 


The moving legions ſpeed their headlong way: 120 


Already in their hopes they fire the flect, 
And fee the Grecians gaſping at their feet. 
While ev'ry Trojan thus, and ev'ry aid, 
'Th* advice of wiſe Polydamas obty'd; 
Aſius alone, confiding in his car, | 125 
His vaunted courſers urg'd to meet the war. 


Unhappy 


The Poet here breiks the threa of his narration, and 
ſtops tv give us the names of the leaders of every bat- 
talion: By this conduct he prepares us for an «Cction en- 
tirely ves, and different flom any other in the poem. 
Euftathias. 


V. 125. 
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Unhappy hero! and advis'& in vain! 

Thoſe: wheels returning ne' er ſhall mark the plain; 

No more thoſe courters with tiiumpbant joy 

Reſtore their matter to the gates of Troy ! .1g0 
» Black death altends behind the Grecian: wall, 

And great /dameneus (hall. boaſt thy fall! 

Fierce to the left he dt ives, where from dhe plain 

The flying Grecians ſtrove their-ſhips to gain; 

Swift thro? the wail their horſe and chariots paſt, 135 
The gates half open'd to receive the:laſt, 

Thither, exulting in his force- he flice, 

His following holt with clamours rend ther ſkies t 

To plucye the Greciam headlong in the main, 

Such their proud hopes, but all their hopes were valn! 

To guard the gates, tWo mighty chicfs attend, 141 

Who from the Lapichs warlike race deſcend; 

This Poljpetes, great Piritboums heir, 

And that Zeunteus, like the God of war. 


F 125. Afius ahn, corfiling in his car.] | It appears 
from hence that the three captains who commanded 
each ba'talion. were not ſubordinate one to the other, 
but commanded ſeparately, each being impowered: to 
order his on tioop as he thought fit: For otherwiſe 
As had not been permitted to oo his chariot when 
the reit were on foot. One may obſerve from hence, 
that Home, does not attribute the ſane regular diſcipline 
in war to the barbarons natiors, which he had given 
to his Grecians;, and he makes ſome uſe too of this de- 
fect, to caſt the more variety over this part of the de- 
ſeription. Dacicr. 
V. 129. C , hero! &e. ] Homer obſerves a poe- 
tical juſtice in relation to Hus; he puniſſies his folly 
and impiety with death, and fhews the danger of de- 
' ſpifing wife counſel and blaſpheming the Gods, In 
purſuance of this prophecy, Aus is killed in the thir- 
* teenth bock by Jae, nencits. age 


As 
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As two tall oaks, before the wall they riſe; 145 
Their roots in earth, their heads amidft the flcies, 

' Whoſe ſpreading arms, with leafy honours crown'd, 
Forbid the tempeſt, aud protect the ground; 

High! on the kills appear their ſtately form, 

And their deep roots for ever brave the ſtorm. 150 
So graceful theſe, and fo the ſhock they ſtand 

Ot raging Aſius, and his furious band. 

Oreft:s, Acamas in front appear, 

And enam and T hoon cloſe the rear; 

In vain their clamours ſhake the ambient fields, 155 
Tn vain around them beat their hollow ſhields ; 

The fearleſs brothers on the Greczans call, 

To guard their navies, and defend their wall. 

Ev'n when they faw Troy's fable troops impend, 
And Greece tumuſtubus from her tow'rs deſcend; 160 
Forth hom the portals ruſh'd th' intrepid pair, 
Oppos'd their breaſts, and ſtood themſelves the war, 
So two wild buars ſpring furious from their den, 
Rouz'd with the cries of dogs, and voice of men 
On ev'ry ſide the crackling trees they tear, 165 
And root the ſhrubs, and lay the foreſt bare; 

They gaaſh their tvſks, with fire their eye- balls rol), 
Till ſome wide wound lets out their mighty ſoul, 


V. 143. This Poirpaetes— 411 that, Leonteus, &e.!] 

ht fe heroes are the originals of PerJ/arus and Biitas 
in Jil. We ſee two gallant oflicers exhorting heir 
ſoldiers to act bravely; but being deſerted by them, 
they execute their own commands, and maintain the 
pain againſt the united force of the battalions of Aus:? 
dor does the Poet tranſgreſs the bound of probability 
in the iltory: Ihe Gels from above beat off ſome of 
the Trojans with ſtones, and the gate- way being nar- 
row, it was eaſy to be defended, Erg7atfutss 


Around 
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Around their heads the whiſtling jav'lins ſung ; 
With founding ſtrokes their brazen targets rung: 170 
Fierce was the fight, while yet the Grecian pow'rs 
Maintain'd the walls and manu'd he lofty tow'rs: 
To fave their fleet, the laſt efforts they try, 

And ſtanesand darts in mingled temp:ſts fly. 

As when ſharp Porras blows abroad, and brings 175 
The Gdreacy winter on his frozen wings; 

Bene=th the low-hung clouds the ſheets of ſnow 
Deſcend and vhiten ail the fields below: 

So ſaſt the darts on either army pour, 

So dow: the rampires rolls the rocky ſhow'rz; 180 
Heavy, and hie k, reſoundithe batter'd ſhields, 
And tl.c deaf ccho rattles round the fields. 

Vith ſhare repuls'd, with grief and fury driv'n, 
"The frantic Aus thus accuſes heav'n: 

In pow'rs immortal who ſhall now believe? 185 
Can thoſe too flacter, and can Jove deceive ? 

What man can doubt, but Trey's victorious pow'r 
Should humble Greece, and this her fatal hour? 

But look how waſps from hollow crannies drive, 

To guard the entrance of their common hive, 190 
Dark'ning the rock, while with unweary'd wings 
They ſtrike th” aſſailants and infix their ſtings 3 

A race determin'd, that to death contend: 

So fierce, theſe Greeks their laſt retreat defend. 

V. 185. The /prech of Afius.] This ſpeech of Aus is 
very extravagant: He exclaims 2gainit Jupiter for a 
breach of prom fe, not becuſe he had broken his word, 
but becauſe he had not fulfilled his own yain imagina- 
tions. This conduct, though very blameable in Als, 
is very natural to perſons under a diſappointment, who 


are ever ready to blame heaven, and turn their mif- 
fortunes into a crime. Enu/tathius, 


Gods! 


9 
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Gods! ſtiall two warriors only guard their gates, 195 
Repel an army, and defraud the fates ? 
Theſe empty accents mingled with the wind, 
Nor mov'd great Jove's unalterable mind 
To god-like Ze&or and his matchleſs might 
Was ow'd the glory of the deſtin'd fight. 206 
Like deeds of arms thro? all the forts were try'd, 
And all the gates ſuſtain'd an equal tide 
Thro' the long walls the ſtony ſhow'rs were heard, 
The blaze of flames, the flaſh of arms appear'd. 
The ſpirit of a God my breait inſpire, 205 
To raiſe each act to life, and fing with fire! 
While Greece unconqver'd kept alive the war, 
Secure of death, conſiding in defpair z 
And all her guardian Gods, in deep diſmay, 
With unaſliſting arms deplor'd the day. 210 
Ev'n yet the dzuntleſs Lapitbæ maintain 
The dreadful paſs, and round them heap the ſlain. 
Firſt Damaſus, by Polypeatrs? ſteel, 
Pierc*d thro? his helmet's brazen vizor, fell; 
The weapon drank the mingled brains and gore; 215 
The warrior ſinks, tremendous now no more! 
Next Ormenus and Pylon yield their breath: 
Nor leſs Leonteus ſtrows the field with death; 
Firſt thro” the belt Hippomachus he gor'd, 
Then ſudden wav'd his unreſiſted ſword ; 220 
Autiphates, as thro? the ranks he broke, 
The faulchion ſtrook, and fate. purſu'd tbe ſtroke ; 
Iumenus, Oreſles, Menen, bled ; 
And round him roſe a monument of dead. 
Mean-time the braveſt of the 7 rojan crew 225 
Bold Hear and Polydamas purſue; 


Fierce 
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Fierce with impatience on the works to fall, 

And wrap in rolling flames the fleet and wall. 

Theſe on the farther bank now ſtood and gaz'd, 
By heav'n alarm'd, by prodigies amaz'd : 230 
A ſignal omen ſtopp'd the paſſing hoſt, 

Their martial fury in their wonder loſt, 

Jcve's bird on ſounding. pinions beat the. ſkies ; 

A bleeding ſerpent, of enormous. fize, _ 

His talons truſs'd ; alive, and curling round, 235 
He ſlung the bird, whoſe throat receiv'd the wound: 
Mad with the ſmart, he drops the fatal prey, 

In airy circles wings his painful way, 

Floats on the winds, and rends the heav'ns with cries: 
Amidſt the hoſt the fallen ſerpent lies: 240 
They, pale with terror, mark its ſpires unroll'd, 


And Jove's portent with beating hearts behold. 


V. 233. Jove's bird on founding pinions, &c.) Virgil has 
imitated this paſſage in the eleventh Aneid, v. 751. 


 Utgue wolans alle raptum cum ſulva daraccnem 

Fert aquila, iniplicuitgue pedes, atgue unguibus haft; 
Saucius at ſerpens ſimuv)a wolumnna wer/at, 
Arre&i/que herret jquammis, © /ibulat ore 

Arduus infur gens; illa haud minus urget ebunco 
Luetantem roftro; /imul æticra werberat alis. 


Which Macrotius compares with this of Homer, and 
ives the pref-rence to the original, on account of Vigil's 
Paving negletied to ſpecify the Omen. His pale iſſis 
(qued /ini/fra weniens vincentium prohibebat accc{ſum, 
S act pio a /erpente morſu predem dolore dejecit; fac- 
togue Tripudio foli/timn, cum clamore dolorem teſtants, 
pr aterwvolaet) que animam parebole dalant, welut ex- 
anime in tatigis wer fibus corpus reman/it. Sat. |. 5. 
c. 14. But meihinks this criticiſm might have been 
ſpared, had he eonfidered that Vigil had no defign, or 
occalion to make an Omen of it; but took it only as a 
natural image. to paint the polture of two warriors 

{tcuggling with each other, | 
Then 


— 
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Then firſt Pol•damas the ſilence broke, 

Long weigh'd the ſignal, and to Hedtor ſpoke. 
How oft, my brother, thy reproach I bear, 245 

For words well meant, and ſentiments fincere ? 

True to thoſe counſels which I judge the beſt, 

] tell the faithful dictates of my breaſt. 

To ſpeak his thought is ev'ry freeman's right, 

In peace and war, in council and in fight; 250 

And all I move, deferring to thy ſway, 

But tends to raiſe that pow'r which I obey. 

Then hear my words, nor may my words be vain 

Seek not, this day, the Grecian ſhips'to gain 

For ſure to warn us Je his omen ſent, 255 

And thus my mind explains its clear event, 

The victor eagle whoſe ſiniſter flight 

Retards our hoſt; and fills our hearts with fright, 

Diſmiſs'd his conqueſt in the middle ſkies, 

Allow'd to ſeize, but not poſſeſs the prize; 260 

Thus tho? we gird with fires the Grecian fleet, 

Tho? theſe proud bulwarks tumble at our feet, 


V. 245. The ſpeech of Polydamas ] The addreſs of 
Tr damas to Hector in this ſpeech is admirable: He 
knew that the daring ſpirit of that hero would not ſuffer 
him to liflen to any mention of a retreat: He had al. 
ready flormed the walls in imagination, and coſe. 
quently the advice of Hamas was ſure to meet with 
a bad reception; He therefore ſoftens every expreſſion, 
and endeavours to flatter He&or into an aſſent; and 
though he is aſſured he gives a true interpretation of 
the p.odigy, he ſeems to be diſſident 5 but tnat his per- 
ſonated diſtruſt may not prejud ce the interpretation, he 
concludes with a plain declaration of his opinion, and 
tells him that what he delivers is not conjecture, but 
' ſcience, and appeals for the truth of it to the augurs of 
the army. Euftalhius. 


Toils 
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Toi!s unforeſeen, ard fiercer, are decreed ; 

More woes ſhall follow, and more heroes bleed. 

So bodes my ſoul, and bids me thus adviſe; 265 
For thus a ſkilful ſeer would read the ſkies. 

To him then Hefor with diſdain return'd ; 
(Fierce as he ſpoke, his eyes with fury burn'd) 
Are theſe the faithful counſels of thy tongue ? 
Thy will is partial, not thy reafon wrong : 270 
Or if the purpoſe of thy heart thou vent, 

Sure heav'n reſumes the little ſenſe it lent, 

What coward counſels would thy madneſs move, 
Againſt the word, the will reveal'd of Jove? 

The leading ſign, th' irrevocable nod, 275 
And happy thunders of che fav'ring God, 

Theſe ſhall J flight ? and guide my wav'ring mind 
By wand'ring birds, that flit with es'ry wind? 

Ye vagrants of the ſky ! your wings extend, 

Or where the ſuns ariſe, or where deſcend ; 280 


V. 267. The ſprech of HeRor.] This ſpeech of Heco 
is full of ipi.it: His, valour is greater than the ſkill of 
Polydamas, and he is not to be argued into a retreat. 
here is ſomething very-heroic in that line, 


— * His ſword rhe brave man draws, 
And aſks no omen but his country's cauſe.” 


And if any thing can add to the beauty of it, it is in 
being ſo well adapted to the crates of him who ſpeaks 
it, who is every where deſcribed as a great lover of his 
country | 

It may ſeem at the firſt view that Hector uſes Polrda- 
mas with too much ſeverity in the concluſion of his ſpeech: 
But-he vill be ſufficiently juſtißed, if we conſider thet the 
interpretation of the omen, given by Po/yJamas, might 
have diſcouraged the army ; and this makes jt necellary 
for him to decry the prediction, and inſinuate that the 
advice procecded not f.om his ſhill, but his cowardice. 
Eu/tathi.s. : 


To 
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To right, to left, unheeded take your way, 

While I the dictates of high heav'n obey. 

Without a ſign, his ſword the brave man draws, 

And aſks. no omen but his country's cauſe. 

But why ſhould'ſt chou ſuſpe& the war's ſucceſs? 285 

None fears it more, as none promotes it leſs; 

Tho? all our chiefs amid yon? ſhips expire, 

Truſt thy own cowardice to *ſcape their fire. 

Troy and her ſons may find a gen'ral grave, 

But thou can't live, for thou can'ſt be a ſlave. 290 

Yet ſhould the fears that wary mind ſuggeſts 

Spread their cold poiſon thro? our ſoldiers breaſts, 

My jav'lin can revenge ſo baſe a part, 

And free the ſoul that quivers in thy heart. 
Furious he ſpoke, and ruſhing to the wall, 295 

Calls on his hoſt; his hoſt obey the call; 

With ardour follow where their leader flies : 

Redoubling clamours thunder in the ies. 

Jove breathes a whirlwind ſrom the hills of Ide, 


And drifts of duſt the clouded navy hide: 300 


He 


V. 281. To right, 10 lit, unſterd d take pour avay.] 
Euftathius has found out four meaninys in theſe tas 
lines, and tells us that the words may Ggnify Eaſt, Weſt, 
North, and South. This is-weit in the true ſpirit of a 
Critic, who can find out a myſtery in the plaineſt words, 
and is ever learnedly obſcure: For my fart, I cannot 
imagine how any thing can be more clearly expreſſed ; 
] care not, ſays Hector, whether the eagle flew on the 
right towards the ſün-riſing, which was propftious, or on 
the left towards his ſetting, which was unlucky, 

V. 299. Jove breathes a whirtkwind.]-It is worth our 
notice to obſerve how the leaſt circumſtience grows, in 
the, hand of a great Poet. In this battle it is to La 
ſuppoſed that the Trojans had pot the advantage of the 
wind of the Grec:ars, fo that a cloud of duſt was blown 

VI. v6 : R 


upon 
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He fills the Greets with terror and diſmay, 

And gives great Hector the predeſtin'd day. 

Strong in themſelves, but ſtronger in his aid, 

Cloſe to the works their rigid ſiege they laid. 

In vain the mounds and maſſy beams defend, 305 

While theſe they undermine, and thoſe they rend; 

Upheave the piles that prop the ſolid wall; 

And heaps on heaps the ſmoaky ruins fall. 

Greece on her ramparts ſtands the fierce alarms; ' 

The crouded bulwarks blaze with waving arms, 310 

Shield touching ſhield, a long refulgent row; 

Whence hiſſing darts, inceſſant, rain below. 

The bold Ajaces fly from tow'r to tow'r, 

And rouze, with flame divine, the Grecian pow'r. 

The gen'rous impulſe ev'ry Greek obeys ; 315 

Threats urge the fearful, and the valiant, praiſe. 
Fellows in arms ! whoſe deeds are known to Fame, 

And you whoſe ardour hopes an equal name! 

Since not altke endu'd with force or art, 

Behold a day when each may act his part! 320 

A day to fire the brave, and warm the cold, 

To gain new glories, or augment the old, 

Urge thoſe who ſtand, and thoſe who faiut excite; 

Drown Ze8or's vaunts in loud exhorts of fight; 

Conquelt, not ſafety, fill the thoughts of all; 325 

Seek not your flect, but ſally ſrom the wall; 

So Jove ouce more may drive their routed train, 

And Troy lie trembling in her walls again. 

upon their army: This gave room for this fition of 


HD mer, which ſuppoſes that Fowe, or the air, raiſed the 
duit, and diove it in the face of the @ricjans. Euf- 


tut 21 A. 
5 Their 
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Their ardour kindles all the Grecian pow'rs ; 
And now the ſtones deſcend in heavier ſhow'rs. 330 
As when high 7ove his ſharp artillery forms, 
And opes his cloudy magazine of ſtorms; 
In winter's bleak, uncomfortable reign, 
A ſnowy 1nundation hides the plain 
He ſtills the winds, and bids the ſkies to ſleep; 335 
Then pours the ſilent tempeſt, thick, and deep: 
And firſt the mountain-tops are cover'd o'er, 
Then the green fields, and then the ſandy ſhore ; 
Bent with the weight the nodding woods are ſeen, 
And one bright waſte hides allthe works of mcn: 340 
The circling ſeas alone abſorbing all, 
Drink the diſſolving fleeces as they fall, 
So from each fide increas'd the ſtony rain, 
And the white ruin riſes o'er the plain, 
Thus god-like Hector and his troops contend 345 
To force the ramparts, and the gates to rend; 
Nor Trey could conquer, nor the Greets would yield, 
Till great Sarpedon tow*r'd amid the field; 
Tor mighty Fove inſpir'd with martial flame 
II's matchleſs ſon, and urg'd him on to fame. 350 
In arms he ſhines, conſpicuous from afar, 
And bears aloft his ample ſhield in air; | 
Within whoſe orb the thick bull-hides were roll'd, 
Pond'rous with braſs, and bound with duRile gold : 
V. 348. Ti/! great Sarpedon, &c ] The Poet here 
uſhers in Sarpedon with abundance of pomp: He forces 
him upon the obſervation of the reader by the greatneſs 
of the deſcription, and raiſes our expectations of him, 
intending to make him perform many remarkable ac- 


tions in the ſequel of the poem, and become worthy to 
tall by the hand of Patroctus. Euftathius, 


R 2 | And 
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And while two pointed jav'lins arm his hands, 355 

Majeſtic moves along, and leads his Lycian bands. 

So preſs'd with hunger, from the mountain's brow, 

Deſcends a lion on the flocks below ; 

So ſtalks the lordly ſavage o'er the plain, 

In ſullen majeſty, and ſtern diſdain : 360 

In vain loud maſtives bay him from afar, 

And ſhepherds gaul him with an iron war; 

Regardleſs, furious, he purſues his way; 

He foams, he roars, he rends the panting prey. 
Reſolv'd alike, divine Sarpedon glows 365 

With gen'rous rage that drives him on the foes. 

He views the tow'rs, and meditates their fail, 

To ſure deſtruction dooms th' aſpiring wall: 

Then caſting on his friend an ardent look, 

, Fird with the thirft of glory, thus he ſpoke: 370 
Why boait we, Claucus! our extended reign, 
Where Xaninus' ſtreams enrich the Zycian plain, 

Our 


V. 357. Co pred ut hunger, from the mountain's - 

brow, Defcengs @ lin.] this compariſon very much 
r-ſem:bles th. t of the pr. phet a, Ch. 31, v. 4. where 
God him felf is compared tc a ln. Like as the lion, and 
the pourg lian fn, ine on his prey, when a miulliiyze of 
r lier ds is called forth an ain/? hun, ke will not be ust aii 
of their vgice, nor abaſe himſel, for the noiſe of them : S 
gui the Lord of hois'come down that e imay fight upon 
11:54nt Sion. Dacier. 

V. 371. The ſpecch of Sarpedon 19 Glaucus.] In for- 
mer times Kings were looked upon as the generals of 
armies, who, to return the honours that were done 
them, were obliged to expoſe themſelves firſt in the bat- 
tle, and be an example to their ſoldiers. Upon this 
Sarpedon grounds his diſcourſe, which is full of genero- 
lty and noblenel:, We are, ſays he, honoured like 
Gods; and what can be more unjuſt, than not to behave 
ouiſelyes like men? he ought to be ſuperior in mes 

vno 
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Our num'rous herds that range the fruitful field, 
And hills where vines their purple harveſt yield, 

Our foaming bowls with purer nectar crown'd, 375 
Our feaſts enhanc'd- with muſic's ſprightly ſound ? 
Why on thoſe ſhores are we with joy ſurvey'd, 
Admir'd as heroes, and as Gods obey'd? 

Unleſs great acts ſuperior merit prove, 

And vindicate the bounteous pow'rs above. 350 
*T'is ours the dignity they give to grace; 

The firſt in valour, as the firſt in place. 

That when with wond'ring eyes our martial bands 
Behold our deeds tranſcending our commands, 

Such, they may cry, deſerve the ſov'reign ſtate, 385 
Whom thoſe that envy, dare not imitate ! 

Could all our care clude the gloomy grave, 

Which claims no leſs the fearful than the brave, 


For: 


ho is ſuperior in dignity. . What grength is there, and 
what greatneſs in that thought? it inciudes Juſtice, gras 
titude, and magnanimity; juſtice, in that he ſcorns to 
enjoy what he does not merit; gratitude, hecauſe he 
would endeavour to recompenſe his obligations to his 
ſubjects; and magnanimity, in that he deſpiſes death, 
and thinks of nothing but glorv. Eu/tathius. Dacier. 

V. 38). Could all our care, &] There is not a more 
forcible argument than this, to make men contemn 
dangers, and ſeek glory by brave aJions Immortality, 
with eternal vouth, is ce:t1inly preferable to glory pur- 
chaſed with the loſs of life; but glory is certainly bet- 
ter than an tgrominious life; which, at laſt, though per- 
h-ps late, muſt end. It is ordained that all men ſhall 
Ge, nor can our eſcaping danger ſecure us immortality z. 
it can only give us a longer continuance in diſgrace, and 
even that continuance will be but hort though the in- 
fomy everlaſting. This is inconteſtable, and vhoever 
weighs his actions in theſe ſcales, can never heſitate in 
his cho'ce: but what is moſt worthy of rework, is, that 
Homer does not put this in the mouth of an ordinary 
p: rfon, dut aſcribes it to the ſon of Jupiter. Eutathins. 
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For luſt of fame I ſhould not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy ſoul to war. 390 
But ſince, alas] ignoble age muſt come, 
Difeaſe, and death's inexorable doom; 
The life which others pay, let us beſtow, 
And give to fame what we to nature owe; 
Brave tho' we fall, and honour'd if we live, 395 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give! 
' He ſaid; his words the liſt'ning chief inſpire 
With equal warmth, and rouze the warrior's fire ; 
The troops purſue their leaders with delight, 
Ruſh to the foe, and claim the promis'd fight. 400 
Mengſiheus from on high the ſtorm beheld, 
Threat*ning the fort, and black'ning in the field; 
Around the walls he gaz'd, to view from Far 
What aid appear'd, t'avert th' approaching war, 
And ſaw where Teucer with th* aces ſtood, 405 
Of fight inſatiate, prodigal of blood. 
In vain he calls ; the din of helms and ſhields 
Rings to the ſkies, and echoes thro? the fields ; 
The brazen hinges fly, the walls reſound, 
Head 'n trembles, roar the mountains, thunders all the 
ground. 410 
Then thus to 75. Hence with ſpeed, (he ſaid) 
. And urge the bold Aiaces to our aid; 
Their ſtrength, united, beſt may help to bear 
The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 
Hither the Lycian Princes bend their courſe, 415 
The beſt and braveſt of the hoſtile force. 


I ought not to negle& putting the reader in mind, 
that this ſpeech of Sarpedon is excellently tranſlat-d by 
Sir John Beal and if I have done it with any ſpirit, 
it is partly owing to him, REN 
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But if too fiercely there the foes contend, 
Let Telamon, at leaſt, our tow'rs defend, 
And Teucer haſte with his unerring bow, 
To ſhare the danger, and repel the foe. 420 

Swift as the word, the Herald ſpeeds along 
The lofty ramparts, through the martial throng ;z 
And finds the heroes bath'd in ſweat and gore, 
Oppos'd in combat on the duſty ſhore. 
Ve valiant leaders of our warlike bands! 425. 
Your aid (ſaid Thos) Peteus' ſon demands, 
Your ſtrength, united, beſt may help to bear 
The bloody labours of the doubtful war: 
Thither the Lycian Princes bend their courſe, 
The beſt and braveſt of the hoſtile force. 430 
But if too fiercely, here, the foes contend, 
At leaft, let Telamon thoſe tow'rs defend, 
And Teucer hafte with his unerring bow, 
To ſhare the danger, and repel the foe. 

Strait to the fort great Ajax turn'd his car, 435 
And thus beſpoke his brothers of the war, 
Now valiant Lycomede ! exert your might, 
And brave Oileus, prove your force in fight: 
To you I truſt the fortune of the field, 
Till by this arm the foe ſhall be repell'd ; 440 
That done, expect me to compleat the day 
Then with his ſev'n-fold ſhield, he ſtrode away, 
With equal ſteps bold Teucer preſs'd the ſhore, 
Whoſe fatal bow the ſtrong Pandion bore. 

| High 

V. 444. 1Who/e fata! bow the firong Pandion Bor.] It 


is remorkable that Texcer, who is excellent for his {kill 
in archery, does not carry his own bo'y, but has it borne 
after him by Pandion : | thought it not improper to rake 

notice of this, by reaſon of its unuſualnels. It may be 


Wn ſuppoſed 
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High on the walls appear'd the Lycian pow'rs, 445 
Like ſome black tempeſt gath'ring round the tow'rs; 
The Greeks, oppreſs'd their utmoſt force unite, 
Prepar'd to labour in tli' unequal fight ; 

The war renews, mix'd ſhouts and groans ariſe ; 

Tumultuous clamour mounts, and thickens in the 
ſkies. 

Fierce w{ax firſt th* advancing hoſt invades, 451 

And ſends the brave Epicles to the ſhades; 

Sarpedan's friend ; acrofs the warrior's way, 

Rent from the walls a rocky fragment lay ; 

In modern ages not the ſtrongeſt ſwain 455 

Coald heave tl unwieldy burthen from the plain, 

He pois'd, ard ſwung it round; then toſs'd on high, 

It flew with force, and labour'd up the iky ; 

Full on the Lycian's helmet thund'ring down, 

The pond'rous ruin eruſh'd his batter'd crown. 460 


ſuppoſed that Teucer had changed his arms in this fight, 
and complied with the exigence of the battle, which was 
about the wall z he might judge that ſome other wea-- 
pon might be more necetlary upon this occaſion, and 
therefore commiged his bow. to the care of Pando. 
Euſtatlius. 

. 44. A recky hagen, &c.] In this book Aia a 
anl Hr are deſeribed throaing tones ofa prodigious 
tze. But the Poet, who. loves to give the preterence to 
his count-ymen, relates the ation much to the advan- 
tage of Ajax: Ajax, by his natural ſtrepgth, performs 
what Hor coull at do without the aſſiſtance of Ju- 
puter. Euſi athius. 

V. acs. In motern ges.] The difference which our 
author make between the heroes of his poem, an: the 
men of his age, is fo great, thut ſome have made uſe of 
it as an argument that Homer lived many ages after 
the war of 7,0y : but this argument daes not ſeem to 
de of any «weight; for ſuppoſing Homer to have writ 
two hun ir-d nd fifty, or two hundred aud ſixty years 
after the deſt uction of Trop, this ſpace is long enough to 
make ſuch a change as he ſpeak3 of; Pence, Luxury. 
or Efteminacy would do it in a much leſs time. Dale 


As 
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As ſkilful divers from ſome airy ſteep, 
Headlong deſcend, and ſhoot into the deep, 
So falls Zpicles ; then in groans expires, 
And murm'ring to the ſhades the ſoul retires. 
While to the ramparts daring Glaucus drew, 465 
From Teucer's hand a winged arrow flew ; 
The bearded ſhaft the deſtin'd paſſage found, 
And on his naked arm inflis a wound. 
The chief, who fear'd ſome foe's inſulting boaſt 
Might ſtop the progreſs of his warlike hoſt, 470 
Conceal'd the wound, and, leaping from his height, 
Retir'd, reluctant, from th? unſiniſh'd fight. 
Diviae Sarpedon with regret beheld 
Diſabled Glaucus flowly quit the field ;; 
His beating breaſt with gen'rous arduur glows, 475 
He ſpringsto'fight, and flies upon the foes. 
Alicmaon ſirſt was doom'd his force to feel; 
Deep in his breaſt he plung'd the pointed eel ; 
Then, from the yawning wound with fury tore 
The ſpear, purſu'd by guſhing ſtreams of gore; 480 
Down ſiaks the warrior with a thund'ring ſound, 
His brazen armour rings againſt the ground. 
Swift to the battlement the victor flies, 
Tugs with full force, and every nerve applies; 
It ſhakes ; the pond'rous ſtones disjointed yield; 485 
The rolling ruins fmoak along the field, 


V. 483. Swift to the battlement the wifto» fies.] From 
hot Sarpedon here peiforms, we may gather that this 
wall of the Grceks was not higher than a tall wan: from 
the great depth and breath of it, as it is q ſcribed juſt be- 
fore, one might have concluded that it had been much 
higher: but it appears to be otherwiſe from this pal- 
ſage; and conſequently the thickneſs of the wall was an- 
ſwerable to the wideneſs of the ditch, Ery/tarhins. 


A mighty 
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A mighty breach appears; the walls lie bare; 
And, like a deluge, rufhes in the war. 

At once bold Teucer draws the twanging bow, 

And 4ax ſends his jav'lin at the foe; 490 
Fix'd in his belt the feather'd weapon ſtood, 

And thro his buckler drove the trembling wood; 
But Jove was preſent in the dire debate, 

To ſhield his offspring, and avert his fate. 

The Prince gave back, not meditating flight, 595 
But urging vengeance, and ſeverer fight; 

Then rais'd with hope, and fir'd with glory's charms, 
His fainting ſquadrons to new fury warms, 

O where, ye Lyctans ! is the ſtrength you boaſt ? 
Your former fame, and ancient virtne loſt ! 500 
The breach lies open, but your chief in vain 
Attempts alone the guarded paſs to gain: 

Unite and ſoon that hoſtile fleet ſhall fall ; 

The force of pow?rful union conquers all. 

This juſt rebuke inflam'd the Lycian crew, oy 
They join, they thicken, and th' aſſault renew; 
Unmov'd th' embody*d Greets their fury dare, 
And, fix'd, ſupport the weight of all the war! 

Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian pow'rs, 

Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian tow'rs. 510 
As on the confines of adjoining grounds, 

Two ſtubborn ſwains with blows diſpute their bounds; 


V. 511. As on the confines Haljoining grounds.) This 
mile, ſays Euftathins, is wonderfully proper ; it has 
one circum{tance that is ſeldom to be found in Homer's 
alluſions; it corteſponds in every point with the ſubject 
it was imented to illuſtrate, the meaſures of the two 
veighhours repreſent the ſpears of the combarants : 
the contines of the, fields, ſhew that they engaged hard 
to handy and the wall which divides the armies, gives 
us a lively idea of the large ſtones that were fixed to 
determine the bounds of adjoining fields. 


They 
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They tug, they ſweat; but neither gain, nor yield, 
One foot, one inch, of the contended field: 


Thus obſtinate to death, they fight, they fall; 5315 


Nor theſe can keep, nor thoſe can win the wall. 
Their manly breaſts are pierc'd with many a wound, 
Loud ſtrokes are heard, and rattling arms reſound, 
The copious ſlaughter covers all the ſhore, 


And the high ramparts drop with human gore. 520 
As when two ſcales are charg'd with doubtful loads, 


From ſide to fide the trembling balance nods, 

( While ſome laborious matron, juſt and poor, 
With nice exaQneſs weighs her woolly ſtore) 
Till pois'd aloft, the teſting beam ſuſpends 
Lach equal weight; nor this, nor that, deſcends, 
So ſtood the war, till Hedtor's matchleſs might, 
With fates prevailing, turn'd the ſcale of fight. 
Fierce as a whirlwind up the walls he flies, 

And fires his hoſt with loud repeated cries : 


530 
Advance ye Trejans / lend your valiant hands, 


V. 521. As when two ſcales, &c.] This compariſon is 


excellent on account of its juſtneſs ; for there is no— 
thing better repreſents an exact equality than a balance: 
but Homer was particularly exact, in having neither 


deſcribed a woman of wealth and condition, for ſuch a 


one is never very exact, not valuing a ſmall ineq uality z 
nor a ſlave, for fuch a one is ever regardlaſs of a 
maſter's inteceſt: but he ſpeaks of a pour woman that 
gains her livelihood by her labour, who is at the ſame 
time juſt and honeſt ; for ſhe will neither defraud others, 


nor be defrauled herſelf. She therefore takes care 


that the ſcales be exactly of the ſame weight. 

It was an antient tradition, (and is countenanced by 
the author of Homer's lite aſcribed to Herodotus) that 
the Poet drew this compariſon from his own family; 
being himſelf the ſon of a woman who maintained her- 
lelt by her own induitry : ke therefore, to extol her ho- 
neuy, (a qualification very rare in poverty) gives her a 
place in his poem, Eu/tathiits. 

Haſte 
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Haſte to the fleet, and toſs the blazing brands! 

They hear, they run, and gath'ring at his call, 

Raiſe ſcaling engines, and aſcend the wall: 
Around the works a wood of glitt'ring ſpears 535 
. Shoots up, and all the riſing hoſt appears. 

A pond'rous ſtone bold Hector heav'd to throw, 
Pointed above, and rough and groſs below : 

Not two ſtrong men th? enormous weight could raiſe, 
Such men as live in theſe degenꝰ rate days. 540 
Yet this, as eaſy as a ſwain could bear 

The ſnowy fleece, he toſs'd and ſhook in air: 

For 7ove upheld, and lighten'd of its load 

Th' unwieldy rock, the labour of a God. 

Thus arm'd, before the folded gates he came, 545 
Of maſſy ſubſtance and ſtupendous frame; — 
With iron bars and brazen hinges ſtrong, 

On lofty beams of ſolid timber hung, 

Then thund'ring thro” the planks, with forceful ſway, 
Drives the ſharp rock; the ſolid beams give way, 550 
The folds are ſhatter'd; from the crackling door 
Leap the reſounding bars, the flying hinges roar. 
Now ruſhing in, the furious chief appears, 
Gloomy as night! and ſhakes two ſhining ſpears : 
A. dreadful gleam from his bright armour came, 555 
And from his eye balls flaſh'd the living flame. 

He moves a God, reſiſtleſs in his courſe, 

And ſeems a match for more than mortal force, 
Then pouring after, thro”. the gaping ſpace, 

A tide of Trojans flows, and fills the place 560 
The Greeks behold, they tremble, and they fly; 

The ſhore is heap'd with death, and tumult rends 
| the iky. 
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